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LAPWINGS. 

The  Lapwing  is  more  truly  the  farmer’s  friend  than  any  other  bird. 


[Wishaw.  N.B. 


INTRODUCTION. 


EVER  in  modem  times  has  the  opportunity  for  making  acquaintance  with  our 
birds  been  better  than  at  the  present,  and  never  has  there  been  greater  reason  for 
taking  up  their  study.  The  trying  conditions  of  modem  life  call  for  some  enthralling 
inexpensive  hobby, 


but 

and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  birds  is  the 
best  one  can  have.  Birds 
are  excellent  company  ; 
they  make  one’s  country 
trips  or  seaside  holiday 
doubly  interesting,  and 
show,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  ever-increasing  tend- 
ency to  come  and  share 
our  town  life,  so  that  they 
play  a part  in  the  every- 
day life  of  all  of  us, 
wherever  we  may  happen 
to  live.  No  better  ex- 
ample of  this  can  be  given 
than  the  annual  visits  to 
London  of  the  Black- 
headed and  other  Gulls, 
a custom  which  dates 
back  only  a generation  of 
humanity. 

Protection  has  done 
much  to  promote  the 
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YOUNG  SWALLOWS  IN  NEST. 


[Girton,  Cambridge. 


In  cold  wet  summers  the  parents  often  fail  to  rear  them. 
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closer  relations  be- 
tween the  birds  and 
ourselves,  and  some 
species,  such  as  the 
Goldfinch,  have 
greatly  increased  in 
consequence  of  it. 
But  a good  deal 
must  be  put  down 
to  progressive  move- 
ments of  the  birds 
themselves,  for  man 
is  not  the  only 
animal  who  pro- 
gresses, and  the  last 
century  has  seen  an 
e x t r a o r dinary  ad- 
vance on  the  part 
of  many  species, 
such  as  the  above- 
mentioned  Gull,  the 
Wood  - pigeon,  the 


Photo  by  York  & Son]  [Emperor's  Gate , S.W 

YOUNG  GREEN  WOODPECKERS. 

When  adult  they  will  be  uniform  green,  without  speckling. 


Moorhen,  and  es- 
pecially the  Starling 
and  the  Tufted 
Pochard.  The  last- 
named,  that  lively 
little  pied  diver,  did 
not  even  breed  in 
Britain  a century 
ago,  while  now  it 
nests  even  in  the 
parks  of  inner  Lon- 
don. As  to  the 
Starling,  it  not  only 
makes  a breeding- 
place  of  our  towns, 
but  even  comes  in 
to  roost  in  great 
numbers.  In  fact, 
it  is  making  too 
much  progress  alto- 
gether in  some 
directions,  turning 


'holo  by  E.  L.  Turner]  LARK. 

The  Lark  is  conspicuous  enough  here,  but  does  not  show  up  on  bare  ground. 


Photo  by  C.  RdJi 


LONG-EARED  OWL. 


This  Owl  especially  frequents  conifer-woods,  and  lays  its  eggs  in  old  nests. 


IWishau);  N.B. 
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P/iw.  tm  c.  K*d\  itlOAKK.  FEEDING  YOUNG  CUCKOO.  IWithma.NM 

The  Titlark  seems  to  be  the  Cuckoo’s  commonest  foster-parent. 
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out  other  species,  and  attacking  sprouting  corn  as  well  as  fruit,  though  not  by  nature 
a quarrelsome  or  mischievous  bird. 

Here  we  come  to  another  reason  for  taking  up  the  study  of  birds,  for  they  are  more 
and  more  entering  into  relations  with  us  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Moreover,  there  are  ups 
and  downs  in  bird  life,  and  some  of  these  events  in  avian  history  are  not  always  to  our 
liking.  There  are  no  more  harmless,  useful,  and  charming  birds  on  our  list  than  the 
Swallow  and  Lapwing,  and  both  of  these  have  fallen  on  evil  days  of  late.  The  Swallow  has 
been  coming  in  smaller  numbers  for  many  years  past,  and  the  Lapwing  was  the  great  sufferer 
of  the  larger  birds  during  the  dreadful  winter  of  1916-17,  which  caused  so  much 
destruction  of  bird  life. 

And  not  only  do  the  Starling  and  Wood-pigeon  present  problems,  but  even  some  of  the 
birds  of  prey,  comparatively  rare  as  they  are  nowadays,  call  for  attention.  The  splendid 
Peregrine  Falcon  not  only  attacks  valuable  game  birds  and  wildfowl,  but  preys  ruthlessly 


Photo  by  C.  Reid]  PARTRIDGES  [Wishaw,  N.B. 

The  partridge  is  the  most  generally  popular  of  all  our  game-birds. 


on  the  Homing  Pigeons,  which  furnish  a clean  and  useful  sport  to  so  many  of  our  popula- 
tion. Men  will  always  have  to  act  as  bird  police,  and  so  a knowledge  of,  at  any  rate,  the 
leading  species  should  form  a part  of  everyone’s  education. 

A good  deal  can  be  done  to  encourage  useful  birds,  such  as  providing  nesting  accom- 
modation for  some  of  the  hole-building  species,  which  always  suffer  from  a chronic  house- 
shortage,  Owls  and  Tits,  for  example;  and  one  can  do  much  to  help  birds  generally  by 
providing  a food  table  in  winter  and  a water  supply,  easily  accessible  for  drinking  and 
bathing,  at  all  times  ; for  although  drought  is  rare  here,  few  birds  care  to  go  far  for  water, 
and  supplying  them  with  this  necessary  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  ensuring  their  company 
and  their  services  where  needed. 

Much  can  be  done,  too,  to  protect  our  rarer  visitors  and  encourage  them  to  settle  here ; 
one  never  knows  what  may  happen  in  this  way  after  the  attempt  of  a pair  of  Bee-eaters  to 
nest  in  Scotland  in  1921.  That  such  an  attempt  should  have  been  made,  and  that  such  a 
typically  southern  bird  should  visit  us  as  often  as  it  does,  exemplifies  the  curious  mixture 
of  northern  and  southern  types  in  our  small  islands,  which  makes  our  bird  list  so  interesting, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  only  one  species  we  can  really  call  our  own,  the  Red 
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Grouse.  This  itself  is  no  more  than  a local  race  of  the  widely-ranging  Willow  Grouse, 
which  has  either  not  evolved,  or  has  lost,  the  power  of  moulting  into  a white  dress  for  the 
winter  which  its  relative  possesses. 

Grouse  as  a group  represent  a northern  type,  as  do  Divers  and  Auks,  while  the  King- 
fisher, Hoopoe,  Oriole,  and  Roller,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Bee-eater,  are  members  of  southern 
families;  and,  though  most  of  these  are  rare,  the  Hoopoe  and  Oriole  have  bred  wherever 

they  have  been  allowed  to  live 
long  enough,  as  others  might  also 
if  they  had  the  chance.  No  one 
only  knowing  our  Kingfisher  in 
India,  where  it  is  far  commoner 
than  here,  would  ever  think 
that  such  a bird  could  thrive 
in  Britain,  where  it  runs  so 
great  a risk  of  starvation  every 
winter. 

One  reason  why  practically  all 
our  birds  are  the  same  as  the 
Continental  species  is  no  doubt 
the  fact  that  they  are  more  or 
less  migratory,  and  that  we  are  so 
near  the  Continent  that  they  have 
had  very  little  chance  of  becoming 
specialised  by  isolation.  But  in 
many  cases  they  have  formed  local 
sub-species,  generally  distinguished 
by  being  less  bright  in  colour ; 
which  is  curious,  since  the  human 
inhabitants  of  our  islands  are,  on 
the  whole,  better-looking  than 
their  neighbours,  the  ladies  es- 
pecially, whose  British  brilliancy 
of  colouring  always  evokes  ad- 
miration. Possibly  our  damp 
climate,  which  is  believed  to  be 
favourable  to  human  complexions, 
is  adverse  to  plumage  develop- 
ment, and  yet  the  tame  Peacock, 
which  has  for  centuries  been 
allowed  to  live  almost  the  life  of 
a wild  bird,  still  reproduces  the 
glorious  hues  of  his  Indian  wild  ancestors  in  their  full  perfection. 

With  regard  to  identification  of  birds,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  this.  Some  birds,  like  the  Cuckoo,  Nightjar,  Brown  Owl,  and  Corn-crake,  can  be 
known  by  their  note  long  before  one  gets  a sight  of  them,  but  generally  one  has  to  learn  to 
know  the  bird  by  sight  and  connect  the  note  with  it  afterwards,  and  the  same  applies  to 
the  style  of  flight.  It  will  always  need  a certain  amount  of  attention  to  study  and 
identify  the  numerous  little  brown  birds  which  are  so  confusing  at  first.  I have  always 


EGGS  OF  SWAN  AND  GOLDCREST. 

Showing  the  largest  and  smallest  sizes  in  British  birds’  eggs. 


Photo  by  C.  Reid] 


PEREGRINE  FALCON. 

A freebooter  which  takes  toll  from  rich  and  poor  alike. 


\Whhaw.  N.B- 


BLACK-HEADED  GULLS  IN  FLIGHT. 

ns  the  complete  dark  hood  of  the  summer  plumage 
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done  my  best  to  make  matters  as  easy  as 
possible  by  cutting  the  descriptions  short 
and  laying  stress  on  the  distinctive  points 
of  each  species,  and  avoiding  technicalities. 
Similarly,  with  regard  to  eggs  and  nests,  it 
ought  to  be  said  at  the  outset  that  any 
idea  that  may  be  formed  of  learning  to 
know  the  birds  from  these  alone  is  liable 
in  most  cases  to  result  in  disappointment  ; 
for  the  simple  reason  that,  while  there  are 


Photo  hu  C.  Reid] 


[Wishaw,  N.B. 


GOLDFINCH  ON  NEST. 

The  hen  has  the  same  gay  dress  as  the  cock. 


only  two  British  birds,  the  Marsh-warbler 
and  Reed-warbler,  which  are  best  distin- 
guished by  their  eggs,  there  are  a number 
of  species  whose  eggs  and  nests  are  so  much 
alike  that  to  have  them  properly  identified 
one  absolutely  must  get  a look  at  the 
parents.  Especially  is  this  the  case  among 
the  various  species  of  Tits,  and  of  Gulls; 
but  confusion  may  easily  arise  even  between 
species  of  utterly  distinct  groups.  Thus  the 


Photo  by  C.  Reid]  [iVishaU/,  N.B. 

YOUNG  GREAT  TITS. 

They  are  very  like  old  birds,  but  not  quite  so  bright. 
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Long-eared  Owl  lays  eggs  just  like  the  Ring-dove’s,  and  often  in  the  old  nests  of  that  bird  ; 
while  the  Sedge-Warbler,  although  building  its  nest  quite  differently,  lays  eggs  which  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Yellow  Wagtail’s. 

Another  difficulty  in  identifying  eggs  lies  in  their  great  variability.  Most  spotted  eggs 
may  be  heavily  or  finely  marked,  with  the  colouring  of  the  markings  light  or  pale  ; these 
markings  may  be  generally  distributed  over  the  egg,  or  tend  to  form  a cap  at  the  large 
end  or  a zone  close  up  to  it ; and  if  there  are  two  sets  of  markings,  a surface  set  and  a 
second  lot  of  spots  under  the  surface  (these  being  always  pale  brown,  drab  grey,  or  mauve) , 
the  proportion  of  these  to  the  darker  surface-markings  is  also  liable  to  variation. 

As  the  Sparrow  is  a good  deal  too  common  in  most  places,  it  is  an  act  of  merit  rather 
than  otherwise  to  take  away  its  eggs,  and  a collection  of  Sparrows’  eggs,  to  show  all  possible 
variations,  would  be  far  worthier  of  encouragement  than  one  composed  of  a number  of  eggs 
of  various  species.  The  same  argument  will  apply  to  the  few  other  species — such  as  the 
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Photo  copyright  by  W.  S.  Berridge,  F Z.S 

WING  OF  BIRD  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  THE  FEATHERS. 

A,  pinion-quills  or  primaries  ; B,  secondaries ; C,  wing-coverts. 

Blackbird,  Rook,  Lesser  Black-Backed  Gull,  etc. — which  are  liable  to  become  too  numerous. 
In  these  cases  only  is  it,  in  my  opinion,  justifiable  to  take  what  the  egg-hunter  pleasantly 
and  appropriately  terms  a “ clutch  ” ; there  has  been  so  much  “ clutching  ” of  eggs  in 
times  past  that  we  have  lost  several  interesting  species  thereby.  It  is  true  that  most  of 
these  were  unavoidably  encroached  upon  by  modern  changes  of  their  surroundings  ; but 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  any  of  them  should  have  been  allowed  to  become  completely 
extinct,  or  even  reduced  to  the  perilous  scarcity  which  nowadays  endangers  the  existence 
as  breeding-species  of  such  birds  as  the  Kite  and  Bearded  Reedling.  There  is,  however, 
fortunately,  a very  strong  movement  in  favour  of  protecting  our  rarities,  which  has  resulted, 
to  quote  one  instance,  in  the  re-establishing  of  the  Bittern  as  a breeder  here  in  recent  years, 
while,  in  view  of  the  numerous  cases  of  extinction  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  consoling 
to  reflect  that  only  one  bird  on  our  list  is  lost  altogether,  and  that  the  Great  Auk,  the  only 
European  bird  that  could  not  fly,  and  one  which  has  been  persecuted  by  man  ever  since 
the  Stone  Age. 


Photo  by  C.  Reid] 


BARN-OWL. 

A most  useful  bird,  living  mostly  on  rats  and  mice. 


[WUhaw.’N.B. 


By  kind  permission  of  Lord  Rothschild  GREAT  AUK. 

The  only  bird  on  our  list  that  has  disappeared  altogether 


I Photo  by  C.  Keid\ 


YOUNG  LONG-TAILED  TITS. 

The  family  keep  together  after  leaving  the  nett. 


[Wishau)  N.B < 
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A CCENTOR,  ALPINE.  A rare  visitor,  breeding  in  the  mountains  of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe  and  east  to  Central  Asia.  The  bird  is  like  a large  Hedge-sparrow, 
as  big  as  a Starling,  with  black-and-white  patch  on  throat.  Nest  cup-shaped,  on 
the  ground  under  a rock  or  bush  ; eggs  like  Hedge-sparrow’s,  but  nearly  an  inch  long. 


By  kind  permission  of  Lord  Rothschild ] 


MOLLYMAWKS  ON  A BREEDING-GROUND. 


This  colony  was  of  enormous  size,  and  included  thousands  of  birds. 


1 1 Ting. 
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ACCENTOR,  HEDGE.  See 
HEDGE-SPARROW. 


Photo  copyright  by  Lewis  Medland,  F.ZS 

AVOCET. 

The  Avocet  is  rather  bigger  than  a Lapwing,  and  its  pied  plumage 
is  set  off  by  light  blue  legs. 


ALBATROSS,  BLACK- 
BROWED.  Very  rare  visitor, 
breeding  in  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  at  about  our  Anti- 
podes, in  large  colonies.  About  size 
of  Greater  Blackbacked  Gull,  and 
similarly  coloured,  but  with  black 
tail  and  eyebrows ; flight  sailing. 
Commonly  known  to  sailors  as  Molly- 
mawk,  a general  name  for  the  smaller 
and  black-backed  Albatrosses.  Nest 
of  earth  and  moss,  dug  up  and  made 
into  a pile.  Egg  as  big  as  a Swan’s, 
white  with  buff  markings. 


AUK,  GREAT.  Former  visitor,  now  extinct  everywhere  more  than  half  a century; 
bred  on  low  rocks  in  North — but  not  Arctic — Atlantic.  Like  a Razorbill,  but  as  big  as 
a Goose,  with  small  wings  useless  for  flight.  Egg  like  Razorbill’s  and  as  variable  in  marking, 
but  larger  than  Swan’s. 


A UK,  LITTLE. 


Winter  visitor,  breeding  in  Arctic  regions  of  Old  World  and  Green- 
land. About  size  of  Blackbird,  black 
above  and  white  below.  Egg  laid 
under  boulders,  pale  greenish  - blue 
with  faint  buff  markings  or  none. 


AVOCET.  Formerly  breeding 
here,  now  only  visitor ; breeds  in 
Central  and  Southern  Europe  and 
all  across  Northern  Asia.  Adults 
black-and-white,  about  size  of  Lap- 
wing,  but  taller,  with  long,  thin, 
black  up-curved  bill  and  blue  legs. 
Eggs  dull  buff  spotted  with  black, 
about  two  inches  long.  Young  at 
first  with  short  straight  bill. 


BEE-EATERS. 

The  Bee-eater  is  gorgeously  coloured  in  sea-green,  yellow  and  chestnut. 


BEE-EATER.  Occasional  visi- 
tor ; breeds  in  Southern  Europe  and 
North  Africa  east  to  Central  Asia, 
burrowing  into  banks  in  colonies 
like  the  Sand-Martin.  A solitary 
pair  attempted  to  breed  in  Scotland 
in  1921.  Size  of  Starling,  with 
long  wings  and  Swallow-like  flight ; 


YOUNG  BITTERNS  IN  NEST. 


Photo  by  E.  L.  T itrner ] 


NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  BITTERN. 

Nesting  among  reeds  is  normal  with  the  Bittern,  but  the  Heron  will  do  so  in  exceptional  cases. 


[Girton,  Cambridge. 
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plumage  brilliant 
sea-green,  yellow, 
and  chestnut. 

Eggs  like  King- 
fisher’s, but  a little 
larger. 

BITTERN, 

AMERICAN. 

Occasional  visitor ; 
breeds  in  North 
America.  Distin- 
guished from  Com- 
mon Bittern  by 
smaller  size,  more 
uniform  brown 
colour,  and  plain 
drab  quills.  Nest 

cause  it  is  quite  good  to  eat,  and  hence  might  well  be  put  on  the  game  list.  It  has  been 
frequently  kept  in  captivity,  and  could  readily  be  introduced.  It  is  a reed-bird,  and 
seldom  perches  like  the  Heron.  The  loud  “ booming  ” of  the  male  in  the  breeding-season 
used  to  be  a characteristic  sound  in  our  marshes.  It  is  smaller  and  stouter  than  the 
Heron  ; the  plumage  is  buff,  freckled  with  black,  quills  barred  black  and  buff.  Nest  in 
reeds  ; eggs  coloured  like  Pheasant’s,  two  inches  long. 


Photo  by  J.  L.  Bonhote , Esq. 

COMMON  BITTERN. 

Preparing  to  attack  (aide  view). 


like  that  of  the 
latter,  eggs 
smaller,  otherwise 
similar. 

BITTERN, 
COMMON.  The 
Bittern  used  to 
breed  in  our 
islands,  but  had 
not  done  so  for 
many  years  until 
quite  lately.  It  de- 
serves protection 
and  encourage- 
ment, not  only 
on  sentimental 
grounds,  but  be- 


The  Bittern  is  smaller  than  the  Heron,  and  has  a very  thickly  feathered  neck.  Its  plumage  is  speckled 
buff  and,  black,  and,  with  the  quaint  attitudes  assumed,  tends  to  conceal  the  bird. 
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BITTERN , LITTLE.  Occasional  visitor,  suspected  of  having  bred  here  ; breeds  in 
Europe,  North  Africa,  Western  Asia.  A thick-set  Heron  as  small  as  a Blackbird,  coloured 
black  and  buff.  Nests  in  reeds  or  trees  ; eggs  olive-white,  only  an  inch  and  a half  long. 

BLACKBIRD.  The  Blackbird  is  well  named,  for  of  all  our  familiar  birds  he  is  the 
blackest,  his  plumage  being  coal-black,  without  metallic  reflections,  but  finely  set  off  by 
his  yellow  bill  and  eyelids.  His  mate,  however,  has  but  a shabby  dress,  being  of  a dark 
sooty  brown,  slightly  streaked  on  the  throat,  and  having  a dark  beak.  Some  hens  are 
darker  than  others,  and  a few  may  be  seen  with  yellow  bills,  though  seldom  so  rich  in  hue 
as  a cock’s.  Young  birds  are  also  dark  brown,  but  more  spotted.  Both  sexes  have  black 


Photo  by  C.  Rcid\ 


HEN  BLACKBIRD  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

The  much  lighter  colour  of  the  hen  is  noticeable  in  the  photograph. 


[WishauJ.  N.B 


bills  in  this  plumage,  and  even  when  the  young  cock  has  turned  black  his  bill  remains  dark 
for  a time,  These  birds  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  outline  and  vivacity  of  action  ; 
they  also  have  comparatively  long  tails,  and  make  great  play  with  them,  often  jerking  them 
up,  while  the  courting  male  spreads  and  sweeps  his  like  a Pigeon.  The  cock  Blackbird 
is  slightly  larger  than  the  Song-thrush,  and  the  hen  is  perceptibly  larger  than  her  hus- 
band, and  keeps  the  whip-hand  of  him  on  occasion.  For  some  reason  or  other  hens 
are  far  less  often  to  be  seen  than  cocks  ; they  may  be  actually  less  numerous,  but  they  are 
certainly  less  inclined  to  come  out  of  cover.  The  species  generally  is  shyer  than  the  Song- 
thrush,  and  is  certainly  not  so  strong  a flyer  ; but  it  migrates  to  some  extent,  and  I have 
seen  one  in  the  Mediterranean  in  mid-winter  at  two  hundred  miles  from  land,  still  going 


YOUNG  BLACKBIRDS  IN  NEST. 

This  style  of  nest  is  the  commonest  among  small  birds  generally. 


' '[Berkhamsted. 
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strongly,  and  not  caring  to  settle  on  the 
ship  I was  in.  Although  inclined  to  be  shy, 
the  Blackbird  is  also  courageous ; the  males 
often  fight  furiously,  and  both  parents  will 
at  times  even  attack  cats  which  approach 
their  nests.  It  is  also  a noisy  bird,  its 
loud  cackling  alarm-note  being  a most 
characteristic  sound.  But  its  song  is  of 
quite  a different  nature  from  what  its 
general  character  would  lead  one  to  expect, 
being  a beautiful,  but  broken  and  lazy, 
fluting,  as  if  the  bird  never  cared  much 
about  finishing  the  tune,  but  merely  played 
with  its  music.  Keats’s  line  about  the 
nightingale— 


Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 


Photo  by  G.  H.  Bentley] 


seems  to  me  to  suit  the  Blackbird  far 
better ; and  personally,  I rate  this  bird 
much  higher  than  the  Thrush.  He  is  not, 
however,  nearly  so  liberal  of  his  music  as 
the  latter,  singing  for  a far  shorter  period 
of  the  year.  The  Blackbird’s  feeding-habits 
are  very  like  those  of  the  Thrush,  but  it  is 
much  less  addicted  to  snails  and  more  to 
fruit,  so  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  a 
It  is  a most  curious  fact  that  two  species  so  similar  in 


Vihtfali. 


HEN  BLACKBIRD. 

favourite  with  fruit-growers, 
their  general  habits  should  thrive  so  well  side  by  side  and  not  come  into  collision, 
especially  as  the  Blackbird  is  larger  and  more  quarrelsome.  It  is  the  most  variable 
of  our  small  birds,  except  the  Sparrow- — that  contradiction  in  terms,  a white  “Blackbird,” 
turning  up  every  year  ; while  pied 
individuals  are  naturally  com- 
moner, and  cinnamon  or  cream- 
coloured  ones  occasionally  seen. 

Most  of  these  appear  to  be  males. 

The  nest  is  in  general  con- 
struction a good  type  of  those  of 
the  large  typical  thrushes  generally 
—a  deep  solid  cup  composed  of 
twigs,  roots,  and  moss,  consoli- 
dated and  lined  with  mud,  and 
with  an  interior  lining  of  dry 
grass  and  rotten  leaves,  etc.  It 
is  usually  placed  low  down,  in  a 
bush,  hedge,  or  low  tree  ; some- 
times in  a hollow  of  a wall,  rock, 
or  bank,  and  even  occasionally  on  photo  m iw.  Button 

the  ground  itself.  This  bird  must 


YOUNG  BLACKCAPS. 
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Photo  by] 


BLACKCAP  ON  NEST. 


[E.  L.  Tamer, 


Photo  by  C.Roid] 


NEST  OF  BLACKCAP. 


[Wiihaw.  N.B. 


be  very  hardy,  as  I have  found 
a half-fledged  young  one,  strong 
and  thriving,  in  a nest  in  a 
hedge,  the  said  nest,  owing  to 
continuous  rain  for  some  days, 
being  soaked  right  through.  The 
hen  to  which  this  nest  belonged, 
by  the  way,  was  a yellow-billed 
one,  the  beak  being  completely 
yellow  to  the  base,  but  not  so 
bright  as  in  a cock ; but  the 
fact  that  it  was  a breeding  bird 
shows  that  yellow-billed  hens  are 
not  necessarily  old  barren  speci- 
mens. In  fact,  in  the  London 
parks  hens  usually  have  yellow 
bills,  though  the  particular  bird 
mentioned  above  was  seen  in  the 
country.  The  Blackbird  has 
attracted  much  attention  by  the 
very  courageous  way  in  which  it 
defends  its  nest  against  cats,  forc- 
ing them  to  retreat  by  its  deter- 
mined attacks,  which  may  even 
take  the  form  of  a bodily  assault. 
Once  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
I saw  a cock  make  several 
swoops  at  a grey  American 
Squirrel  at  large,  and  peck  it 
on  one  occasion ; and  in  this 
case  I did  not  see  that  there 
was  any  nest  to  defend.  The 
eggs  of  the  Blackbird  are  longer 
than  those  of  the  Thrush,  though 
not  so  thick  proportionately. 
Their  typical  colour  is  pale 
sea-blue,  freckled  with  red- 
dish-brown. There  is  much 
variation  in  the  closeness,  dis- 
tribution, and  quantity  of  these 
markings,  and  spotless  eggs,  with 
a blue  colour  as  bright  as  that 
of  the  Thrush's  egg,  have  been 
recorded.  Four  or  five  eggs  form 
the  set.  The  Blackbird  begins 
nesting  about  April,  and  seldom 
anticipates  the  spring  as  the 
Thrush  so  often  does ; but  it 
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seems  to  be  more  prolific,  not 
unfrequently  raising  three  broods 
in  the  year  ; two  is  the  usual 
number,  the  second  one  being 
hatched  about  midsummer.  A 
case  was  even  recorded  as  long 
ago  as  1837  of  a pair  making 
four  nests  in  St.  James’s  Park, 
London,  and  raising  seventeen 
young  altogether.  A few  years 
later,  near  Belfast,  a pair  raised 
three  broods  in  one  and  the  same 
nest.  It  is  one  of  the  few  birds 
which  can  be  found  breeding  in 
August.  Outside  England  the 
Blackbird  has  much  the  same 
range  as  the  Thrush,  but  a 
rather  wider  one,  breeding  on 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Palestine,  while  a larger 
variety — not  fairly  to  be  ranked 
as  a species — extends  even  to 
Afghanistan  and  Cashmere.  It 
has  also  been  introduced  into 
New  Zealand,  and,  becoming  very  common,  has  made  its  Y>wn  way  thence  to  the  Auck- 
land and  Chatham  Islands.  In  Australia,  where  it  has  also  been  introduced,  it  has  not 
spread  much. 


Photo  by  C.  Reid]  [Wishaui,  N.B 

NEST  OF  GREYHEN. 


BLACKCAP.  It  is  only  the  male  of  this  species  which  has  the  black  cap,  the 
hen’s  being  chestnut,  and  those  of  the  young  a 
darker  brown.  They  are  slender  birds  about  the 
size  of  Sparrows,  and  not  conspicuous  as  they 
slip  about  among  the  bushes,  for  their  body- 
colour  of  drab,  greyer  in  the  male,  does  not 
catch  the  eye.  The  cock’s  song,  however,  is  very 
noticeable,  being  sweet  and  prolonged,  either  loud  or 
low  ; indeed,  he  is  often  rated  second  only  to  the 
Nightingale.  As  the  birds  feed  largely  on  fruit,  and 
in  captivity  are  very  fond  of  dried  currants  and  of 
bananas,  they  might  no  doubt  be  attracted  to  gardens 
by  putting  out  these  delicacies  for  them.  The  Black- 
cap breeds  in  low  thick  cover,  often  in  cultivated 
ground,  placing  its  nest  in  tall  herbage,  bushes,  etc., 
at  a moderate  height,  from  four  yards  to  less  than 
one.  The  nest  is  a fragile  cup  of  hay  and  roots, 
lined  with  hair,  and  contains  five  or  six  eggs,  which 
vary  very  much  in  appearance  ; a pale  marbled 
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BLUETHROATS. 


brown  with  scanty  dark  spots  is  common,  but  many 
have  a greenish  or  bluish  cast,  and  a few  are  red  both 
in  ground-colour  and  spots.  They  are  to  be  found  first 
in  May,  another  brood  being  reared  later ; and  it  is 
noticeable  that  both  sexes  sit,  and  that  the  male  even 
sings  when  so  doing — a rather  risky  performance,  one 
would  think.  This  bird  is  mainly  a migrant,  coming  in 
April  and  usually  leaving  in  autumn,  but  sometimes  a 
few  remain  all  the  year  through ; it  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, but  scarce  in  Northern  Scotland  and  local  in 
Ireland,  and  is  found  over  Europe  generally,  North 
Africa,  and  Western  Asia,  wintering  southwards  as  far 
as  Abyssinia. 

BLACKCOCK.  The  Blackcock,  which  is  about  as 
big  as  the  Pheasant,  is  at  once  distinguished  from  all 
our  game-birds  by  his  blue-black  plumage  and  very 
forked  tail,  which  turns  outwards  on  either  side.  A 
white  bar  on  the  wing,  white  patch  under  the  tail,  and 
scarlet  eyebrows,  complete  a very  smart  costume.  His 
mate,  the  Greyhen,  is  closely  barred  with  brown  and 
black  ; her  short  forked  tail  will  at  once  distinguish  her. 
Young  cocks  have  hen  plumage  at  first,  and  old  birds 
go  back  to  it  during  the  moulting  season,  as  far  as 


their  heads  are  concerned. 
Blackgame,  as  the  species 
are  collectively  called,  have 
longer  wings  than  game- 
birds generally,  and  fly 
very  well  for  birds  of  this 
kind,  travelling  sometimes 
thirty  miles  or  more  at  a 
stretch.  Their  flight  is  per- 
formed by  regular,  quick 
strokes,  and  looks  more 
like  a Duck’s  than  the 
whirring  progress  of  Par- 
tridges or  Red  Grouse. 
They  are  also  to  a great 
extent  perching  birds,  and 
feed  largely  on  berries  and 
shoots  of  trees,  besides  the 
seeds,  herbage,  etc.,  they 
find  on  the  ground  ; they 
will  eat  grain,  and  welcome 
a change  of  food.  With 
all  this  varied  capacity  for 


BRAMBUNGS 
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picking  up  a living,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  are  more  widely  distributed  in  Great 
Britain  than  Grouse,  being  found  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  down  through  the  Midlands  and 
Wales  to  Devon  and  Cornwall ; but  there  are  none  in  Ireland,  and  generally  the  species 
seems  to  be  declining — a great  pity,  as  it  is  a beautiful  and  interesting  one,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  value  for  sport  and  food.  Attempts  to  introduce  it  artificially  do  not  seem  very 

successful.  In  the  spring  the 
Blackgame  hold  tournaments,  in 
which  the  cocks  show  off,  with 
lowered  heads  and  wings  and  out- 
spread tails,  and  fight  vigorously. 
Hybrids  between  the  Blackcock  and 
Capercailzie  are  not  very  rare,  and 
on  the  Continent  are  much  disliked, 
as  they  attend  the  tournaments  of 
both  species,  bullying  the  Blackcocks 
and  worrying  the  bigger  birds,  until 
somebody  shoots  them  as  nuisances. 
These  hybrids  are  known  abroad  as 
Rackelhane.  Blackgame  also  inter- 
breed, but  rarely,  with  Red  Grouse 
and  Pheasants.  The  Greyhen  nests 
on  the  ground  among  the  moorland 
herbage  or  under  a bush,  the  nest 
being  of  the  usual  style  made  by 
game-birds  — a scrape  and  a few 
scraps  of  stuff  to  line  it.  The  eggs 
are  of  some  shade  of  buff  sprinkled 
with  many  small  brown  spots.  From 
six  to  ten  or  more  make  the  set, 
and  they  are  to  be  found  first  in 
April.  The  hen  does  all  the  sitting, 
which  lasts  twenty-six  days,  her 
mate,  the  Blackcock,  taking  no  in- 
terest in  her  family  affairs,  for  he  is 
polygamous,  and,  if  he  has  had  luck 
in  the  tournaments,  has  probably 
not  one  mate,  but  several.  The 
chicks  are  not  unlike  those  of  Red 
Grouse,  but  have  only  the  legs 
downy,  not  the  toes.  Abroad  this 
bird  breeds  throughout  Northern  and  mountainous  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  Newfoundland  and  North  America. 


SNOW-BUNTINGS. 

The  darker-coloured  specimens  are  in  the  winter  plumage,  for  this  Arctic 
bird  is  actually  whitest  in  summer. 


BLUE-THROAT.  Autumn  visitor,  breeding  in  high  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Size  of 
Robin,  brown,  with  short  orange-red  tail  broadly  tipped  with  black  ; male’s  breast  bright 
blue,  with  a chestnut  spot.  Nest  on  the  ground  in  damp  places  ; eggs  like  that  variety  of 
the  Nightingale’s  in  which  greenish-blue  is  mixed  with  the  brown.  There  are  two  forms  of 
Blue-throat;  that  with  a chestnut  spot  winters  in  India,  and  a race  with  a white  spot  or 


Photos  hy  R.  Chulett] 


[Rotherham 


COCK  REED-BUNTING.  HEN  REED-BUNTING. 

The  birds  are  here  shown  carrying  food  for  their  young 


D 


Photos  by  E.  L . T urner \ IGirfon,  Cambridge* 

REED-BUNTING  ON  NEST.  CORN-BUNTING  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

Although  a strong-billed  seed-eater,  the  Bunting  feeds  its  young  on  insects. 
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DISPLAY  OF  BUSTARD. 


none,  breeds  further  to  the  south 
and  west,  and  winters  in  Africa. 
Both  occur  here. 

BON XI E,  see  SKUA,  GREAT. 

BRAMBLING.  The  Bramb- 
ling,  which  is  generally  only  a 
winter  visitor,  and  a rather  irre- 
gular one  at  that,  is  a sort  of 
black-and-tan  edition  of  the  Chaf- 
finch. That  is  to  say,  the  male 
in  full  colour  is  ; but  one  is  not 
likely  to  see  him  in  this  plumage 
as  a wild  bird,  for  in  winter  his 
coal-black  head  and  back  are  much 


obscured  by  brown  edgings.  How- 
ever, his  orange-tawny  breast  and 
epaulettes,  and  the  white  patch 
above  the  tail,  distinguish  him  at 
once,  and  the  hen  has  the  same 
distinctive  marks,  though  otherwise 
much  like  the  hen  Chaffinch.  The 
Brambling  is  very  fond  of  beech- 
mast;  it  is  usually  found  in  the 
north-east  parts  of  Britain,  but  is 
an  uncertain  visitant  elsewhere.  Al- 
though so  like  the  Chaffinch,  and 
very  nearly  related,  it  is  a very 
poor  singer,  the  only  noticeable  note 
in  its  song  being  a drawling  “ zee.” 
The  summer  home  of  this  bird  is 
Northern  Europe  and  Siberia,  and 
it  migrates  south  in  winter.  The 
nest  is  like  the  Chaffinch’s,  but 
bigger  and  rougher ; the  eggs  are 
very  similar  to  that  bird’s,  but 
usually  greener. 

BULLFINCH,  see  FINCH. 

BUNTING,  BLACK-HEADED. 
Rare  visitor ; breeds  in  South- 
East  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Like  Yellow-hammer,  but  cock  with 
conspicuous  black  cap,  and  hen  not 
so  streaky  as  that  of  that  bird. 


Photo  copyright  by  Oxley  Grabham. 

GREAT  BUSTARD  (Female). 

The  female  Great  Bustard  is  as  large  as  a Goose ; the  cock  is  as  big  as  a 
Swan,  and  has  long  whiskers. 
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Nest  loosely  made,  but  in  bushes,  brambles,  etc., 
not  on  ground  ; eggs  drab-speckled  on  sea-green 
ground.  The  male  is  a good  singer. 

BUNTING,  CIKL.  The  male  of  the  Cirl 
Bunting,  which  is  a local  bird,  chiefly  found  in  the 
south  of  England  and  in  Wales,  is  easily  recognised 
where  it  occurs.  It  is  very  like  the  Yellow- 
hammer,  but  differs  in  having  an  olive  crown  and 
breast  and  a black  bib.  The  hen  differs  from  that 
of  the  Yellow-hammer  in  being  browner,  with  less 
of  the  yellow  tinge,  and  having  olive  instead  of 
chestnut  above  the  tail.  This  is  a resident  bird  ; 
its  song  is  noticeably  distinct  from  that  of  its 


Photo  copyright  by  Lewis  Med l and,  F.Z.S- 

BUZZARD. 

The  blotchy  coloration  of  the  Buzzard  is  very  characteristic. 


Photo  by  W.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. ] [Regent's  Park 


ROUGH-LEGGED  BUZZARD. 

Frequent  in  the  British  Islands. 


commoner  relative,  not  having  the 
long-drawn  note  at  the  end.  It  is 
a tame  bird,  and  inclined  to  frequent 
gardens.  The  Cirl  Bunting  departs 
from  the  custom  of  the  Bunting 
group  of  Finches,  which  usually  build 
on  the  ground,  by  generally  building 
in  a bush  or  fir-tree,  though  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  some- 
times close  to  it  where  a bush  grows 
out  of  a bank.  The  eggs  are  very 
like  the  Yellow-hammer’s  eggs,  but 
less  scribbled,  and  with  stronger 
markings  ; the  number  of  the  batch 
is  the  same  as  with  that  bird,  four  or 
five.  Like  the  Yellow-hammer,  also, 


YOUNG  STONE-CHATS. 
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Photo  copyright  by  IV.  F.  Piggoit. 

CAPERCAILZIES. 

Cock  on  the  wing  ; hen  brooding  chicks. 

country,  the  present  one 
being  decidedly  local, 
though  very  widely 
spread,  and  breeding  even 
in  the  Shetlands.  It 
affects  corn-land  by  pre- 
ference, and  feeds  a good 
deal  on  corn,  so  that  Corn- 
bunting is  really  the  best 
of  its  names.  It  is  itself 
an  excellent  bird  for  the 
table.  The  Corn-bunting’s 
nest  is  usually  to  be  found 
well  away  from  high  cover, 
but  well  hidden  in  the  her- 
bage growing  where  it  is 
placed,  on  the  ground.  It 
is  an  open  loosely-put- 
together  affair,  made  of 


the  Cirl  Bunting  is  double-brooded, 
laying  first  in  May,  and  again  in 
July ; but  it  is  not  a widely  dis- 
tributed bird,  being  a comparatively 
delicate  species  which  likes  warmth, 
and  hence  in  our  islands  practically 
confined  to  the  south  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  local  there,  prefer- 
ring chalk  ranges.  Abroad  it  breeds 
in  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
extending  eastwards  to  Asia  Minor. 

BUNTING,  COMMON  OR 
CORN-.  This  is  a thick-set  bird, 
about  as  big  as  a Starling,  but  shaped 
like  a Finch,  with  the  usual  thick 
bill  of  that  group,  and  coloured  like 
the  Skylark  ; indeed,  it  is  often  called 
Bunting-lark.  It  may  be  known  from 
the  true  Lark  by  its  habit  of  sitting 
about  perched,  and  its  less  easy 
flight,  with  the  legs  dropped  at 
starting,  to  say  nothing  of  the  differ- 
ence in  shape  ; its  song  is  very  poor, 
consisting  of  only  three  notes,  like  a 
lame  attempt  at  the  Yellow-hammer’s. 
The  latter  bird,  by  the  way,  is  much 
the  commonest  Bunting  in  this 
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twigs,  moss,  and 
hay,  lined  with 
finer  materials, 
often  including 
hair.  The  eggs 
vary  a good  deal, 
but  are  generally 
recognisable  by 
retaining  the 
spots  and  scrawls 
characteristic  of 
Buntings  in 
general,  while 
they  are  bigger 
than  those  laid 
by  any  other  of 


Photo  by  York  & -Son.] 


YOUNG  WHINCHATS. 


the  group.  Their 
ground-colour  is 
w h i t e w i t h a 
purplish  or 
creamy  tinge,  and 
the  spots  and 
streaks  are  dark 
chocolate.  Four 
or  five  is  the 
usual  number, 
and  they  are 
deposited  late  ; 
this  is  one  of  our 
latest  - breeding 
birds,  not  laying 
till  May  is  more 


than  half  over.  In  the  arable  land  it  prefers,  the  Corn-bunting  is  found  all  over  the  British 
Islands,  and  even  breeds  in  the  Shetlands,  as  also  in  the  Hebrides,  where  it  is  known  as 
Sparrow  ; but  it  is  not  an  abundant  bird  like  the  Yellow-hammer.  It  is  found  breeding 
over  Europe  generally,  most  abundantly  in  the  south,  and  it  ranges  east  to  Central  Asia. 


WHINCHAT  ENTERING  NEST 
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BUNTING,  EAST  SIBERIAN  MEADOW-.  Very  rare  visitor,  size  of  Reed-bunting, 
breeding  from  the  Urals  to  Corea.  Chestnut  streaked  with  black,  with  white  eyebrows 
and  throat  ; female  duller  and  browner.  Nest  usually  at  the  foot  of  a bush  ; eggs  purplish- 
white,  with  a wreath  of  fine  dark  streaks,  or  thick  spots  more  irregularly  placed,  at  the 
large  end. 

BUNTING,  LAPLAND.  Rare  visitor  ; a ground  bird,  breeding  in  Arctic  regions  of 
Northern  Hemisphere.  Size  of  Yellow-hammer  ; cock  with  black  head  and  breast,  white 


eyebrows,  and  rust-red  patch  on  back  of  neck.  Hen  much  plainer,  streaky-brown,  but 
with  indications  of  black  on  head  and  breast,  and  red  on  neck.  Eggs  brown,  with  dark 
brown  spots. 

BUNTING,  LITTLE.  Very  rare  visitor  ; breeds  from  Northern  Russia  to  the  Amoor. 
Size  of  Redpoll  ; streaky-brown  with  chestnut  head.  Nest  on  the  ground  ; eggs  small,  grey, 
with  black  and  grey  spots. 

BUNTING,  MEADOW-.  Very  rare  visitor  ; breeds  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe  to 
the  Himalayas.  General  appearance  of  cock  like  Yellow-hammer,  with  the  yellow  tints 


Photo  by  O.J . Wilkinson j 


CORMORANT  AND  NEST. 

Where  undisturbed,  the  Cormorant  is  as  much  at  home  on  trees  as  rocks. 


Photo  by  G,  W atmough , Webster  & Sorcl 

COCK  STONECHAT. 


[Chester- 


Photo  by  E L.  Turner] 


WH  INCHAT. 


[ Girton , Cambridge. 


Photo  by  G.  T.  Neuman] 

NEST  OF  STONECHAT. 


[Berkhamsted. 


Photo  by  E.  L.  Turner]  [ Girton , Cambridge 

NEST  OF  WH  INCHAT. 
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replaced  by  light 
grey  ; hen  duller 
and  browner. 
Nest  on  the 
ground ; eggs  grey 
scrawled  with 
black. 

BUNTING, 
ORTOLAN,  see 
ORTOLAN. 

BUNTING, 
PINE.  Very  rare 
visitor,  breeding 
in  Siberia,  and 
wintering  as  far 
south  as  Kashmir. 


Scholastic  Photographic  Co.,  Wandsworth 

CHOUGH. 

The  Chough’s  long  curved  bill  is  distinctive,  as  also  the  scarlet  colour 
of  this  and  the  feet. 


About  size  of 
Corn-bunting, 
chestnut,  with 
white  crown,  face- 
streaks,  and  ab- 
domen ; female 
more  streaky, 
with  no  chestnut 
on  head.  Nest 
on  the  ground ; 
eggs  resembling 
those  of  Yellow- 
hammer  in  type, 
white  with  pale 
mauve  markings 
and  dark  brown 
lines  or  spots. 


BUNTING,  REED-.  By  the  waterside  one  will  often  see  among  the  bushes  and  reeds 
a little  streaky-brown  bird  with  a black  head  and  breast  and  a white  collar  and  underparts, 
with  the  stout  beak  of  a finch  ; this  is  the  cock  Reed-bunting.  His  mate  is  not  so  easy 
to  recognise,  not  having  the  black-and-white  about  the  head ; and  indeed  the  male  loses  this 
to  a great  extent  in  winter.  The  white  tips  to  the  outer  tail-feathers  are,  however,  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  both  sexes.  The  Reed-bunting  remains  with  us  all  the  year, 
feeding  mainly  on  insects  in  summer  and  seeds  in  whiter.  The  male’s  note  when  once 
heard  is  readily  recognisable  ; he  seems,  as  it  were,  to  stammer  out  a lame  attempt  at  a song. 


Photo  copyright  by  W.  P,  Dando ; F.Z.S 

CORMORANT. 

This  bird  is  not  in  full  plumage,  the  white  streaks  on  the  head  and  white  patch  on  the  flank  not  being  developed. 
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The  Reed-bunting,  although  a waterside  bird,  rarely  builds  actually  among  the  reeds,  but  in 
the  same  sort  of  places  as  those  selected  by  other  Buntings,  in  herbage  on  the  ground,  or  a 
little  way  up  in  a bush;  the  nest  is  of  the  usual  Bunting  type,  rather  roughly  made  of  dry 
grass  and  weeds,  but  neatly  lined  with  hair,  fine  grass,  and  reed  flowers.  Both  sexes  take 
part  in  the  building,  and  feign  disablement  to  distract  attention.  The  eggs,  four  to  six  in 
number,  are  pale  brown,  blotched  and  scrawled  with  black  after  the  usual  Bunting  pattern, 
but  coarsely,  and  also  spotted  and  streaked  with  lilac.  They  may  be  first  found  in  April, 
and  the  bird  breeds  in  marshy  places  almost  everywhere  with  us,  extending  even  to  the 
Orkneys,  but  not  the  Shetlands  Abroad  it  breeds  all  over  Europe  and  east  to  Central 
Asia,  but  in  some  places  a large  light-coloured  race,  with  a Bullfinch-like  bill,  sometimes 


Photo  by  C.  Reid]  [I Vishau).  N B. 

THE  CORN-CRAKE  OR  LAND-RAIL. 

The  Corn-crake  or  Land-rail  is  ochre-coloured,  with  dark  streaks  on  the  back  and  chestnut  wings. 

ranked  as  a distinct  species,  replaces  it  ; intermediate  forms  between  the  two  are  common. 
The  large-billed  form  has  occurred  here,  but  only  as  one  of  our  very  rare  visitors. 

BUNTING,  RUSTIC.  Rare  visitor  ; breeds  in  Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  Size  of 
Linnet,  streaky  chestnut-brown,  with  black  cap  and  white  eyebrows  and  throat ; hen 
duller,  with  head-markings  in  brown  and  buff.  Eggs  grey  with  brown  spots  and  a general 
greenish  or  reddish  tinge. 

BUNTING,  SNOW-.  The  Snow-bunting  is  about  as  big  as  a Skylark,  and  in  gait 
and  flight  much  resembles  one,  though  the  conspicuous  white  patches  in  its  wings  will 
always  readily  distinguish  it.  It  is  generally  a winter  visitor  to  us,  especially  in  the 
north,  and  may  be  found  in  open  places  and  often  on  the  sea-shore.  In  winter  the 
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bird  is  mostly  brown,  but  in  summer  it  becomes  black-and-white,  especially  the  male, 
which  sings  very  well,  in  a style  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  Bunting’s.  It  is  the  most 
Arctic  of  small  birds,  and  generally  breeds  in  the  Polar  regions,  where  it  is  found  all  round 
the  world,  not  going  further  south  than  the  severity  of  winter  drives  it.  The  Snow- 
bunting, however,  nests  in  a few  places  in  the  high  Scottish  mountains,  concealing  its 
little  home  under  stones  on  the  rough  boulder-strewn  slopes.  The  nest  is  made  of  moss, 
grass,  and  twigs,  with  a lining  of  feathers  or  any  other  soft  material  obtainable  locally. 
The  eggs  vary  very  much,  and  are  not  like  those  of  our  other  Buntings,  not  being  streaked 
and  scrawled,  but  spotted  with  some  shade  or  shades  of  brown  and  with  grey  on  a white 
ground  tinged  with  cream  or  blue.  The  arrangement  of  the  spots  is  also  variable.  The 


Photo  by  C.  Heidi  l Wishaw , N.B. 

THE  NEST  OF  THE  CORN-CRAKE. 

The  nest  of  the  Corn-crake  is  carefully  hidden  in  cover,  but  not  by  any  means  always  in  cornfields. 


eggs  number  about  five,  and  are  not  to  be  looked  for  till  June,  while  they  have  only 
been  found  in  a few  of  the  Scottish  counties — Sutherlandshire  and  Banffshire — and  in 
Unst  in  the  Shetlands. 

BUNTING,  YELLOW,  see  YELLOW-HAMMER. 

BUNTING,  YELLOW-BREASTED.  Very  rare  visitor ; breeds  in  Northern  Russia 
and  Asia ; migrating  south  in  winter.  Size  of  Linnet ; cock  chocolate  above,  with  black 
mask  and  yellow  under-surface  crossed  by  chocolate  band.  Hen  streaky-drab  above, 
primrose-yellow  below.  Nest  in  grass  or  low  bushes  ; eggs  variable,  grey  clouded  with  a 
darker  shade  and  scrawled  with  black.  This  has  been  freely  imported  as  a cage-bird,  so 
occurrences  are  now-a-days  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  being  “ escapes.” 
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BUSTARD,  GREAT.  Formerly 
breeding  here,  now  rare  visitor  only  ; 
breeds  through  Central  and  Southern 
Europe  across  Siberia.  Young  active, 
clad  in  pale  drab  down  with  black 
spots  above,  attended  by  female 
only ; she  is  as  big  as  a Goose, 
mottled  buff  and  black,  with  grey 
neck  and  black-and-white  wings  ; 
male  very  similar,  but  as  big  as  a 
Swan,  and  showing  long  whiskers 
when  in  breeding-plumage.  Although 
thorough  land-birds,  never  even 
washing,  Bustards  somewhat  remind 
one  of  wild  fowl  ; they  feed  on 
herbage  and  insects,  etc.  Nest  on 
open  plains,  a mere  “scrape”;  eggs 
two,  about  size  of  Wild  Goose’s,  dull 
and  pitted,  of  some  shade  between 
green  and  light  brown,  with  rather 
indistinct  rusty  and  lilac  markings  ; 
both  these  and  shape  very  variable. 
The  male  has  a most  extraordinary 
courting  display,  in  which  he  blows 
out  his  breast  like  a Pouter  Pigeon, 
then  turns  his  tail  over  his  back 
and  crosses  the  tips  of  his  wings 
over  it,  and  turns  some  of  the 
shorter  wing-feathers  forward. 


Scholastic  Photographic  Co.,  W andsworth. 

COOT.  BUSTARD,  LITTLE.  Rare 

It  Is  noticeable  that  the  Coot,  like  the  Moorhen,  is  not  web-footed  ; visitor,  breeding  through  Central 
but  in  the  caie  ot  the  Coot  each  toe  has  a conspicuous  border  or  skin. 

and  Southern  Europe  and  North 
Africa,  east  to  Central  Asia.  Size  of  hen  Pheasant,  but  short-tailed,  with  pencilled- 
brown  plumage  and  black-and-white  wings  ; male  in  breeding-plumage  with  black,  white,  and 
grey  neck.  Eggs  coloured  much  as  in  the  last,  but  very  glossy,  and  only  about  two  inches 
long.  In  flight  this  bird  looks  remarkably  like  a Duck,  though  found  in  dry  places. 


BUSTARD,  MACQUEEN’S.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  the  dry  regions  of  Western 
Asia,  and  wintering  in  India,  where  it  is  known  as  Houbara.  Size  of  large  Duck  ; pale 
sandy  brown  with  black-and-white  wings,  neck,  and  crest.  Eggs  buff  spotted  with  dark 
brown,  nearly  three  inches  long.  This  is  a desert  bird,  and  practically  invisible  when  it 
lies  down,  though  distinguishable  when  standing. 


BUTCHER-BIRD,  see  SHRIKE. 


BUZZARD,  COMMON . The  Buzzard  is  the  only  large  bird  of  prey  now  common 
anywhere  with  us  ; on  wide  moorlands  it  may  be  still  seen  soaring  in  a stately  way  over- 
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head,  with  its  widely  expanded  wings  slightly  inclined  upwards.  This  mode  of  flight  is 
exactly  like  that  of  a Eagle,  and  the  two  birds  are  practically  indistinguishable  if  their 
size  and  colour  cannot  be  noted.  The  note  is  a mewing  scream.  The  Buzzard  is,  however, 
much  smaller  than  the  Eagle,  although  very  much  larger  than  a Crow  ; its  colour  is  brown 
more  or  less  variegated  with  creamy-white  below.  There  is  no  difference  dependent  on  age 
or  sex,  but  much  between  individuals.  This  Hawk  is  very  nearly  harmless,  and  indeed 
very  beneficial,  feeding  mostly  on  rats,  mice,  moles,  reptiles,  worms,  etc.  ; it  seldom  attacks 
birds,  lacking  the  speed  and  power  to  secure  them,  but  will  gladly  take  them  at  a dis- 
advantage, just  as  it  will  feed  on  carrion.  The  latter  habit  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
anyone  desirous  of  encouraging  the  Buzzard  ; a skinned  cat  has  been  found  to  be  a great 
attraction  ! In  fact,  little  in  the  way  of  animal  food  comes  amiss  to  the  bird,  which  is 
not  an  energetic  one,  and  feeds  on  what  it  can  get  wflth  the  least  trouble.  The  Buzzard 
is  by  nature  rather  a woodland  than  a moorland  bird,  nesting  on  trees  ; but  man’s  persecu- 
tion here  has  driven  it  to  our  wild  open  districts,  and  nowadays  nests  are  frequently  to 
be  found  on  cliffs — generally  where  there  is  some  vegetation,  however.  The  structure  is 
a large  open  one,  made  of  sticks  and  lined  with  green  twigs,  leaves  and  all.  The  eggs,  of 
which  three  form  the  usual  set,  are 
more  or  less  heavily  spotted  with 
reddish-brown  on  a buffish  or  bluish- 
white  ground  ; some  eggs  are  all 
white.  They  may  be  first  found  in 
April.  Wales  is  the  chief  breeding- 
haunt  of  the  Buzzard  nowadays, 
but  it  also  nests  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  has  even  been  lately 
reported  as  becoming  too  numerous 
in  the  former  country.  Abroad  it 
breeds  over  Europe  generally. 


BUZZARD,  HONEY-.  This  is 
a large  Hawk,  bigger  than  a Crow, 
and  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
Common  Buzzard,  the  only  bird 
here  for  which  it  is  likely  to  be 
mistaken,  by  the  grey  head,  con- 
trasting with  the  brown  upper-parts 
and  white  breast  spotted  with 
black.  The  very  few  Honey- 
buzzards  which  now  breed  here 
may  be  expected  to  build  in  trees, 
using  an  old  nest  as  a foundation, 
and  lining  their  own  structure 
plentifully  with  green  leaves  and 
twigs.  The  eggs  vary  from  two  to 
four  in  number,  the  former  being 
the  usual  set,  and  are  cream-colour, 
handsomely  and  heavily  marked 
with  more  or  less  bright  red.  They 


NEST  OF  COOT. 

On  the  right  a young  bird  is  seen  climbing  up  to  its  parent. 
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may  be  looked  for 
in  June  in  wooded 
districts  in  Great 
Britain ; but  nesting 
has  not  occurred  in 
Ireland.  Abroad 
the  bird  is  a widely 
distributed  one, 
breeding  all  across 
Central  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  feeds 
mostly  on  insects, 
and  even  eats  fruit. 
In  its  general  habits 
it  is  not  at  all  like 
a Hawk,  running 
about  on  the 
ground  scratching 
wasps’  nests  out 
with  its  feet ; thus 
it  is  one  of  the 
birds  which  dis- 
tinctly  needs 
encouraging. 

B U Z Z A RD  , 
MOOR-,  see  HAR- 
RIER, MARSH-. 

BUZZARD, 
ROUGH-LEGGED. 
Fairly  regular  visi- 
tor in  autumn  ; 
breeds  in  northern 
forests  all  round 
the  world.  Nesting- 
habits  and  eggs  like 
Common  Buzzard’s. 
Distinguished  from 
that  bird  by 
feathered  legs  and 
white  base  of  tail ; 
it  is  a much  fiercer 
species. 

C A LLOO,  see 
DUCK,  LONG- 
TAILED. 


WALL  CREEPER. 

The  Wall  Creeper  is  grey  with  crimson  branded  wings,  and  looks 
like  a large  butterfly. 


Phot*  by  E.  L.  Turner]  Girton,  Cambridge 

NEST  OF  TREE  CREEPER 

The  usual  situation  is  in  some  crack  or  crevice,  as  shown  here. 


CANARY,  see 
SERIN-FINCH. 

CAPERCAIL- 
ZIE. This  giant 
among  Grouse  is 
easily  distinguished 
by  his  great  size  ; 
the  cock  is  nearly 
as  big  as  a hen 
Turkey,  with  dark 
plumage  of  iron- 
grey,  brown,  and 
black,  set  off  by  a 
gloss  of  green  on 
the  breast.  His  bill 
is  large  and  very 
strong,  and  pale 
yellow  in  colour. 
The  hen  is  very 
much  smaller,  and 
brown  barred  with 
black,  like  the 
female  of  the 
Blackcock  ; but  she 
is  considerably 
bigger  than  that 
bird,  and  her  tail  is 
not  forked.  The 
Capercailzie  is  only 
found  with  us  in 
Scotland,  and 
chiefly  in  pine  and 
fir  forests  in  the 
central  districts  It 
had  become  extinct 
there,  however, 
before  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  has  had 
to  be  reintroduced 
The  present  birds 
are  the  descendants 
of  a stock  procured 
from  Sweden  nearly 
a century  ago,  and 
the  success  of  this 
encourages  us  to 
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hope  that  other  birds,  now  extinct  or  nearly  so,  may  be  reinstated  in  time  to  come. 
This  fine  bird  feeds  on  various  kinds  of  herbage,  berries,  etc.,  and  a good  deal  on  shoots  of 
fir  ; it  spends  much  of  its  time  in  the  trees.  In  trees  also  the  male  gives  out  his  curious 
love-notes  in  early  spring  ; at  this  time  he  shows  off  somewhat  like  a Turkey-cock,  and 
becomes  so  excited  that  at  a certain  phase  of  the  “song”  he  is  temporarily  blind  and  deaf. 
His  encounters  at  this  season  with  his  rivals  are  fierce  and  bloody  ; and  on  the  Continent 


savage  old  birds 
have  even  been 
known  to  attack 
persons.  Many 
birds  assemble  at 
this  time,  an  a 
successful  male 
pairs  with  several 
hens  ; while  these, 
for  their  part,  if 
there  is  a shortage 
of  males  of  their 
own  species,  will 
accept  the  addresses 
of  the  Blackcock 
The  hybrid  bird 
resulting  is  usually 
a male,  and  has  a 
glossy  purple  breast 
and  slightly  forked 
tail.  The  hen 
Capercailzie  nests 
on  the  ground  and 
lays  half  a dozen 
eggs  or  more,  buff 
spotted  with  brown. 

The  eggs  are  like 
those  of  the  Grey- 
hen, but  consider- 
ably larger,  and  the 
same  may  be  said 
of  the  chicks.  The 
set  numbers  about 
the  same,  and  there 
is  no  difference  in 
which  he  shows  on  a larger  scale. 


the  incubation 
period.  This  is  a 
widely  spread  and 
hardy  species, 
found  in  northern 
and  mountainous 
countries  across 
klurope,  and  east 
to  Lake  Baikal. 

C H A FF INCH, 
see  FINCH. 

CHAT,  STONE. 
By  furzy  waysides 
one  may  often  note, 
perched  on  some 
bush,  a little  bird 
shaped  like  a small 
short-tailed  Robin, 
with  a black  head, 
white  collar,  and 
bright  chestnut 
breast  ; this  is  the 
cock  Stonechat,  and 
when  he  is  iden- 
tified his  mate  may 
be  known  by  her 
similarity  in  shape, 
though  her  colour  is 
very  different,  be- 
ing a dark  streaky 
brown  almost  all 
over,  with  a white 
patch  on  the  wing, 
Young  birds  most  resemble  the  hen.  This,  although  a 


TREE-CREEPER. 

The  plumage  of  the  Creeper  is  brown  speckled 

sharp  pointed  tail  feathers  are  noticeable. 


th  buff  ; the 


purely  insectivorous  bird,  is  a resident  in  Britain,  but  many  specimens  come  in  from  the 
Continent  in  autumn.  The  male  has  a nice  little  song.  Although  it  rears  tw'O  broods  a 
year,  this  bird  is  not  abundant,  though  widely  distributed  ; no  doubt  in  winter  it  finds  life 
hard,  and  it  does  not  come  into  gardens  to  seek  relief  at  our  hands.  Finding  the  nest  of 
the  Stonechat  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  our  smaller  birds  present  to  the  observer, 
as  the  bird  conceals  it  carefully  among  the  coarse  herbage  of  the  rough  ground  it 
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frequents  ; furzy  places  are  much  to  its  liking,  and  the  nest  is  often  placed  at  the  foot 
of  a furze-bush.  If  not  actually  on  the  ground,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  it  is  only  a 
little  above  it,  and  is  roughly  made  of  hay  and  roots,  lined  with  hair  and  finer  fibres,  with 
wool  or  feathers  at  times,  lhe  birds  carefully  avoid  “ giving  away  ” their  position  by  their 
movements,  and,  when  approaching  it,  creep  for  some  distance  under  the  cover.  The  eggs 
are  of  a dull  bluish-green  with  rather  indistinct  rusty  speckling  which  shows  a marked 
tendency  to  concentrate  into  a zone  round  the  egg  at  the  large  end  ; there  are  four  to  six  of 
them,  and  they  may  be  first  found  in  April.  The  bird  ranges  across  Central  Europe  and 
North  Africa  to  Western  Asia.  There  is  a more  distinctly-marked  form  found  further  East, 
the  Indian  Stonechat,  a very  rare  visitor  here. 

CHAT,  WHIN-.  The  Whinchat  is  a little  short-tailed  Robin-like  bird,  less  conspicuously 
coloured  than  the  Stonechat,  but  still  smart  enough  in  its  prettily  mottled  brown  and  sandy 
plumage,  set  off  by  white  eyebrows  and  a white  base  to  the  tail  and  spot  on  the  wings. 
The  hen  is  simply  a duller  edition  of  the  cock.  The  pale  eyebrows  and  base  of  the  tail 
always  distin- 
guish this  bird 
from  the  Stone- 
chat, besides 
which,  they  are 
not  usually  found 
together;  pro- 
bably their  very 
similar  habits 
cause  a certain 
amount  of  friction 
when  they  do 
meet.  The  Whin- 
chat  is  a summer 
migrant,  and 
when  on  passage 
it  may  be  noted 
even  in  the  Lon- 
don parks  ; it  is 

though  the  materials  are  finer  and  more  neatly  put  together,  and  it  is  also  very  difficult  to 
find.  The  eggs  are,  however,  decidedly  distinct  in  appearance,  being  almost  uniform  green- 
blue,  the  rusty  mottling  which  they  usually  have,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  being  so  faint 
as  not  to  be  noticeable  except  on  close  inspection.  They  may  be  found  first  in  May,  and 
four  or  five  form  the  set.  Although  a commoner  bird  than  the  Stonechat,  the  Whinchat 
is  less  widely  distributed,  being  rare  in  Ireland,  though  generally  distributed  as  a breeding 
bird  elsewhere  in  our  islands.  Abroad  it  breeds  all  across  Europe,  but  only  in  the 
mountains  in  the  southern  parts. 

CHIFFCHAFF . The  Chiffchaff  is  the  smallest,  the  earliest,  and  one  of  the  most  self- 
assertive  of  our  spring  visitors  ; its  often-repeated  note,  “ chiff-chaff,  chivvy-chavvy,”  has 
probably  been  noticed  as  one  of  the  early  spring  bird-calls  by  people  who  would  be  puzzled 
to  identify  its  producer.  If  seen,  the  little  olive-green  bird  may  easily  be  confused  with 
its  near  relative  the  Willow-wren,  but  it  is  smaller  and  browner  than  that  bird,  and  has 
dark  instead  of  pale  legs.  The  apparently  early  arrival — the  bird’s  call  may  Ire  heard  before  the 


Photo  copyright  J [by  Lewis  Midland,  F.Z.S. 

CROSSBILL. 

The  Crossbill  seldom  sits  so  still  as  this,  for  in  spite  of  its  size  and 
heavy  make  it  is  a very  active  bird. 


a very  pretty, 
lively  little  bird, 
often  moving  its 
little  pied  tail, 
and  quite  a good 
songster,  with 
considerable 
power  of  mimi- 
cry. It  lives  on 
insects,  etc.  It 
builds  in  much 
the  same  situa- 
tions as  the 
Stonechat,  but  is 
more  partial  to 
hay  - fields  ; the 
nest  also  is  simi- 
lar in  position 
and  construction, 


photo  by  Ottomar  Anschutz] 


COMMON  CRANE. 

The  Crane,  a rare  visitant,  is  nearly  twice  as  big  as  the  Heron. 


[ Berlin . 
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middle  of  March — is  perhaps  some- 
times due  to  the  fact  that  the  singer 
has  never  left  the  country  at  all,  for 
some  winter  with  us  in  warm  situa- 
tions ; but  in  any  case  the  species 
is  an  early  visitant  on  actual  migra- 
tion. It  has  the  same  general 
habits  as  the  Willow-wren,  but 
feeds  higher  up.  The  Chiffchaff 
builds  in  ground  vegetation,  in 
much  the  same  situations  as  the 
Willow-wren,  and  makes  a similarly 
domed  nest  of  dry  grass,  leaves, 
etc.,  lined  with  feathers ; but  it 
does  not  place  this  absolutely  on 
the  ground,  but  a little  above  it,  or 
even,  in  some  cases,  a yard  or 
more  up  in  a bush  or  shrub.  The 
eggs  are  quite  distinct,  although 
similar  in  general  character,  the 
white  ground-colour  being  speckled, 
thinly  and  chiefly  at  the  large  end, 
with  brown  of  a dark  shade.  Four 
to  six  form  the  set,  and  they  may 
be  found  from  April  to  June  and 
hatch  in  a fortnight.  With  much 
the  same  breeding-range  as  the 
Willow-wren,  the  Chiffchaff  is  in- 
clined to  be  more  local,  breeding 
more  rarely  in  the  north  of  Great 
Britain  and  in  Ireland.  Abroad  it 
breeds  over  Europe  generally. 

CHIFFCHAFF , SIBERIAN.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  East  Europe  and  North- 
west Asia.  Nest  and  eggs  like  Chiffchaff’s,  but  bird  distinguished  by  smaller  size,  brown 
colour  without  green  tinge,  and  varied  and  much  stronger  song. 

CHOUGH . Unfortunately  this  most  beautiful  member  of  the  Crow  tribe  is  now  very 
rare  and  local,  only  breeding  here  and  there  on  the  coasts  of  western  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  Jackdaw  and  the  collector  of  rare  eggs  are  its  worst  enemies.  It  has  a wide 
breeding-range  abroad,  where  it  frequents  inland  mountains,  all  across  the  temperate  parts 
of  the  Old  Worid.  Its  bright  red  bill  and  feet,  contrasting  with  the  jet-black  plumage, 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  British  Crows  ; it  soars  a great  deal,  and  its  note  is  a gull- 
like scream  rather  than  a caw.  In  the  few  breeding-places  now  left  to  it,  the  Chough 
breeds  in  caves  and  holes  of  the  sea-cliffs,  making  a nest  of  sticks,  twigs,  hay,  etc.,  lined 
with  softer  stuff.  The  eggs  are  quite  different  from  those  of  our  other  Crows,  not  being 
blue,  but  white  with  grey  and  brown  spots.  The  set  numbers  four  or  five,  and  they  are  to 
be  found  in  May. 


Photo  by  E.  L Turner]  [Girton,  Cambridge. 

CROSSBILL . 

Shown  in  a characteristic  position  on  its  favourite  tree. 
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COOT.  The  Coot  is  the  slaty-black  water-fowl  with  the  white  bill  joining  a white  bald  patch 
on  the  forehead,  which  is  often  found  along  with  the  Moorhen,  but  is  less  universally 
distributed,  as  it  is  much  more  aquatic,  and  does  not  care  much  about  small  bits  of  water. 
The  sexes  are  quite  alike  in  the  Coot  as  far  as  plumage  goes,  though  the  cock  is  a little 
larger,  but  the  young  are  not  nearly  so  black  in  the  feathering,  or  so  purely  white  in  the 
bill.  The  Coot,  like  its  ally  the  Moorhen,  has  a bill  more  like  a Fowl’s  than  a Duck’s,  and 
it  is  not  web-footed  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  toes  being  divided,  but  each 
furnished  with  a scalloped  fringe  of  skin,  which  acts  as  well  as  a web,  for  the  Coot  is  a 
good  swimmer  and  diver,  getting  a good  deal  of  its  food  from  under  water.  This  food 
consists  of  water-plants  and  snails,  and  other  aquatic  creatures,  but  the  bird  will  come 
ashore  to  graze,  and  will  gladly  feed  upon  corn.  It  is  thus  an  easy  bird  to  encourage,  and 
may  be  introduced  by  placing  its  eggs  in  Moorhens’  nests. 

Being  much  more  of  a water-bird  than  the  Moorhen,  and  comparatively  seldom  coming 
ashore,  the  Coot  rarely  nests  actually 
on  the  bank,  but  more  often  builds 
in  shallow  water,  building  up  the 
nest  from  the  bottom,  or  even  letting 
it  float,  secured  by  the  reeds,  etc., 
among  which  it  is  built  ; while  an 
islet  is  a common  site  for  it.  In 
any  case,  the  nest,  made,  like  the 
Moorhen’s,  of  all  sorts  of  dead  vege- 
table matter,  is  a large,  substantial 
pile,  the  finer  constituents  being  re- 
served for  the  slightly  hollowed 
centre  wherein  the  eggs  are  laid. 

About  seven  is  the  usual  set,  but 
as  many  as  twelve  may  be  laid,  and 
they  are  quite  unlike  those  of  any 
other  British  bird,  though  their  family 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Moorhen 
is  obvious  ; but  they  are  not  only 
larger  than  those  of  that  bird,  but, 
although  somewhat  similarly  coloured 
in  buff  with  dark  peppering,  lack  the 
larger  spots  with  which  the  Moor- 
hen’s'eggs  are  diversified.  As  with 
the  Moorhen,  the  incubation-period 
is  three  weeks  ; the  young  are  like- 
wise black  in  the  down,  but  show 
yellow  filaments  about  the  head, 
which  is  red  and  blue.  Young  Coots 
are  fed  by  the  parents  at  first,  like 
young  Moorhens,  and  long  continue 
to  be  thus  assisted ; and  the  young 
birds  of  the  first  brood  help  to 
feed  those  of  the  second.  The  first 
eggs  are  to  be  found  in  May,  but 
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TWO  CARRION  CROWS  AND  ONE  HOODED  CROW. 

The  Carrion  Crow  is  all  black  ; the  Hooded  Crow  is  grey  with  black 
head,  wings,  and  tail. 
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a second  set  are  laid  after  midsummer.  The  Coot  breeds  everywhere  with  us  except 
in  the  Shetlands,  but  is  more  restricted  to  large  areas  of  water  than  the  Moorhen  ; out  of 
Britain  it  has  a very  wide  breeding-range,  all  over  Europe  and  across  temperate  Asia, 
and  even  in  so  hot  a climate  as  India.  Coots  are  sometimes  shot  for  the  table,  and  are 
quite  edible,  although  the  skin  is  very  greasy  and  rank.  They  do  not  fly  often,  but  can 
traverse  considerable  distances,  though  not  migrating  more  than  they  are  obliged  to  do  in 
order  to  find  open  water.  In  winter  they  are  found  in  flocks,  and  often  on  the  sea-coast, 
for  they  do  not  mind  being  without  cover.  Like  the  Moorhen,  the  Coot  loses  all  its  flight- 


Photo  by  /.  Newman] 


NEST  OF  CARRION  CROW. 

The  woolly  lining  is  plainly  shown  here. 


[ Berkhamsted . 


feathers  at  once  in  the  moulting  season,  as  is  the  case  with  all  of  the  Rail  family,  to  which 
these  birds  belong,  and  also  with  Grebes  and  wildfowl. 

CORMORANT,  Few  people  who  have  been  to  the  seaside  at  all  can  have  missed 
seeing  a bird  which  looks  very  much  like  a large  black  Duck,  usually  flying  low  over  the 
surface  of  the  water.  On  looking  carefully  it  will  be  seen  that  its  tail  is  too  long  for  a 
Duck’s,  and,  if  it  happens  to  settle,  that  it  does  not  ride  the  surface  in  the  same  way,  but 
swims  very  low,  with  its  tail  awash  and  its  bill  in  the  air.  Ashore,  its  appearance  is  still 
more  distinct,  as  it  stands  in  a semi-erect  position,  often  expanding  its  wings  like  the 
“ spread  eagle  ” of  heraldry.  The  dark  plumage  of  black- and-bronze  is  common  to  both 


Photo  by  C.  Reid] 


HOODED  CROWS. 

The  contrasting  giey  back  shows  distinctly. 


[Whhaw.  N.B. 


Photo  by  C.  Reid] 


CARRION  CROWS. 

The  Carrion  Crow  differs  from  the  Hooded  Crow  by  being  black  instead  of  grey. 


[Wishaw;  N B, 
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sexes,  and  is  relieved  by  a white  throat  and,  in  breeding-plumage,  by  a copious  sprinkling  of 
wiry  white  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck.  In  spring  there  is  also  a white  patch  on  the 
thigh.  The  young  birds  are  a dark  bronzy-brown  above  and  white  beneath,  without  the 
ornamental  white  feathering  on  the  head.  The  Cormorant  feeds  on  fish,  for  which  it  dives 
with  great  power  and  agility,  and,  owing  to  its  extensible  jaws  and  throat,  is  able  to  gorge 
fish,  etc.,  of  very  great  size. 

Although  an  extremely  picturesque  bird,  the  Cormorant  is  one  upon  whose  multiplication 
a check  has  to  be  placed,  as  when  it  gets  into  fresh  water  it  plays  great  havoc  amongst  game 
fish.  There  would,  however,  be  no  objection  to  having  small  numbers  of  these  birds  in 
our  town  parks,  which  could  probably  be  done  by  getting  young  birds  and  keeping  their 


Photo  by  J Peat  Millar] 


YOUNG  CUCKOO  EJECTING  EGG. 

The'  egg  is  held  in  position  by  the  head  and  wings. 


wings  clipped  for  the  first  season — the  Cormorant  being  the  easiest  of  all  diving  birds  to 
keep  in  captivity.  The  Chinese  have  bred  it  in  this  condition  for  centuries  for  the  purpose 
of  using  its  services  as  a fisher,  and  in  1906  visitors  to  the  London  Hippodrome  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  these  trained  birds  at  work,  They  are  as  tame  and  docile  as  dogs,  but 
when  working  have  a cord  tied  round  the  neck  to  prevent  their  swallowing  the  fish  com- 
pletely ; thus  they  must  disgorge  it,  but  when  the  fishing  is  ended  their  neckties  are  taken 
off  and  a portion  of  the  catch  returned  to  them.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
specimens  shown  at  the  Hippodrome  could  not  be  distinguished  from  wild  birds,  and  had 
not  even  their  wings  clipped.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  wild  English  birds  have  been 
tamed  and  trained  in  this  way.  The  Cormorant,  like  the  Raven,  has  no  doubt  been  driven 
to  the  sea-cliffs  by  human  persecution  ; for,  though  it  usually  breeds  there,  and  on  low 
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Photo  by  J . T.  Newman]  [Berbjiamsled 

YOUNG  CUCKOO  IN  REED-WARBLER’S  NEST. 

Th  is  photograph  was  taken  in  August,  an  unusually  late 
date  to  find  these  birds  in  the  nest. 


clad  in  a coat  of  close  sooty  down,  except 
on  the  head.  When  being  fed,  they  get 
as  far  down  the  throats  of  the  old  birds 
as  their  wings  will  let  them  ! They  do 
not  take  to  the  water  until  fledged,  but 
can  swim  before  that  time  if  necessary. 

The  Cormorant  breeds  in  places  all 
round  our  coastline  ; the  inland  colonies 
on  trees  are  but  few,  and  chiefly  situated 
in  Ireland.  Abroad  it  breeds  over  a vast 
territory,  most  of  the  Old  World,  from 
Iceland  to  New  Zealand,  and  through  the 


islands,  nowadays,  it  is  also  found  here  and 
there  nesting  on  inland  rocks,  and  on  trees, 
near  fresh  water.  It  is  a social  nester,  and 
in  its  tree-colonies  it  sometimes  breeds  along 
with  Herons.  The  nest  is  a large  flat  one, 
made  of  twigs  or  seaweed,  according  to 
locality,  and  is  lined  with  some  green  her- 
bage ; it  is  very  soon  in  a shockingly  dirty 
state,  and  smells  horribly.  The  eggs,  usually 
three  in  number,  and  laid  any  time  from 
April  to  June,  look  white  ; but  this  is  due  to 
a limy  coating,  which  often  allows  the  pale 
blue  of  the  true  shell  to  be  seen  in  places. 
They  require  about  four  weeks’  incubation, 
and  the  young  are  hatched  blind,  black,  and 
naked,  but  soon  have  their  eyes  open  and  are 


Photo  by  J.  T.  Newman] 


YOUNG  CUCKOO. 


[Berkhamsted, 


A young  Cuckoo  remains  in  the  nest  till  fully  fledged. 
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Eastern  Tropics,  also  in  Greenland  and  western  North  America.  In  many  places  it  is 
purely  a fresh-water  bird,  breeding  in  trees  and  reed-beds,  as  in  South  Eastern  Asia. 

CORMORANT,  GREEN,  see  SHAG. 


COURSER,  CREAM-COLOURED.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  the  Canary  Islands  and 
North  Africa,  eastwards  to  Afghanistan,  in  desert  localities.  Size  and  general  shape  of 
Golden  Plover,  but  bill  curved,  and  colour  cream  with  black  quills  and  wing-lining.  Eggs 
on  the  bare  ground,  dull  buff,  variously  spotted  with  brown  and  dull  mauve. 


CRAKE,  BAILLON’S.  This  miniature  Crake  breeds 
Europe,  all  over 
Africa,  and  east  to 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  is  like  a tiny 
light-brown  Moor- 
hen, speckled  with 
white,  hardly  lar- 
ger than  a Lark. 

Although  no  eggs 
of  this  bird  have 
been  taken  for 
nearly  fifty  years, 
and  only  a few 
then,  in  Norfolk 
and  Cambridge- 
shire, nests  may 
again  be  found  at 
any  time,  in  view 
of  the  great  pro- 
bability of  such  a 
very  small  member 
of  a race  of  skulkers 
still  breeding  here 
undetected.  Its 
nest  is  very  like 
that  of  a Moorhen 
on  a quite  small 
scale,  and  built 
among  rushes,  etc. ; 
but  the  eggs,  in 
addition  to  being 


in  Central  and  Southern 
only  as  big  as  a 
Thrush’s,  are  very 
different  in  colour 
from  any  others 
laid  by  our  Rails, 
being  buff  closely 
speckled  with  light 
brown.  Six  to 
eight  form  the  set, 
and  they  are  to  be 
found  about  the 
end  of  May  ; the 
very  tiny  young 
are  black. 


Photo  by  J.  T.  Newman\ 


[ Berkhamsted . 


CUCKOO  ONE  DAY  OLD  IN  HEDGE-SPARROWS  NEST. 

The  young  bird  has  its  mouth  open,  ready  for  all  the  food 
the  foster-parents  can  collect. 


CRAKE, CARO- 
L IN  A . Rare  visi- 
tor, breeding  in 
North  America,  and 
wintering  in  South 
America.  A bird 
of  the  miniature 
Moorhen  type,  like 
Baillon’s  Crake, 
but  distinguished 
by  conspicu- 
ous black  face. 
Eggs  like  those 
of  Spotted  Crake, 
but  a little 
smaller. 


CRAKE,  CORN-.  The  Corn-crake  or  Land-rail  is  one  of  the  few  birds  we  have  which  are 
chiefly  known  by  their  note;  most  of  us  well  know  the  harsh  nasal  “ arrp,  arrp,”  which  is,  or 
used  to  be,  so  familiar  a summer  sound  almost  everywhere  ; I have  heard  it  even  n the  remote 
island  of  Iona.  But  few  have  seen  the  bird  itself  in  the  wild  state,  though  it  is  more  familiar 
as  an  occasional  exhibit  of  the  poulterer.  It  is  somewhat  like  a Partridge  in  size  and  form, 
but  smaller  and  slenderer,  with  ochre  plumage,  streaked  above  with  black,  and  set  off  by 


! 


Photo  by  0.  J.  Wilkinson ] [Lymm. 

MEADOW-PIPIT  BRINGING  FOOD  TO  YOUNG  CUCKOO. 

The  Meadow-Pipit  or  Titlark  often  acts  as  foster-parent  to  the  young  Cuckoo  ; the  adult  Cuckoo  seldom  rears  its  young. 
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bright  chestnut  wings,  and  bars  of 
the  same  colour  on  the  flanks.  The 
male  is  distinguished  by  some  grey 
about  the  face  and  front  of  the 
neck,  and  the  downy  young  are 
black  like  young  Moorhens.  Although 
belonging  to  the  same  family  as 
these  birds,  however,  the  Corn-crake 
is  not  aquatic  in  its  habits,  though 
it  likes  to  bathe,  but  haunts  corn- 
fields and  meadows  where  the  grass 
is  long,  never  leaving  cover  if  it  can 
help  it.  It  is  often  shot  in  autumn 
among  the  Partridges,  its  slow, 
heavy  flight  making  it  an  easy 
victim,  while  it  is  excellent  for  the 
table,  and  often  very  fat,  in  spite  of 
its  slab-sided  form.  I do  not  think, 
however,  that  it  ought  to  be  treated 
as  game,  partly  because  it  is  a useful 
destroyer  of  insects  and  other  ver- 
min, on  which  it  chiefly  feeds,  and 
partly  because  it  is  not  any  too 
common  nowadays,  so  many  of  its 
nests  being  destroyed  by  the  mow- 
ing machines. 

The  Corn-crake  not  only  nests, 
as  its  name  implies,  in  cornfields,  but 
also,  and  oftener,  in  hay-  and  clover- 
fields,  and  other  cover  of  a similar 
character.  The  nest,  in  a little 
hollow  in  the  ground,  is  the  neatest 
made  by  any  bird  of  the  Rail  or 
Crake  family  on  our  list,  and  is  open 
and  constructed  of  hay  and  dead  leaves,  lined  with  grass  of  a finer  character.  The  eggs  number 
generally  seven  to  ten,  but  larger  numbers  sometimes  occur.  They  are  pale  cream-coloured, 
rather  scantily  spotted  with  chestnut  and  mauve,  the  spots  being  fairly  well  distributed 
over  the  surface.  May  and  June  are  the  months  for  finding  them  ; the  old  bird  sits  for  three 
weeks.  As  in  all  our  other  Rails  and  Crakes,  the  chicks  are  black  when  in  the  down,  and 
are  active  from  the  first.  The  Corn-crake  breeds  everywhere  with  us,  even  in  the  Hebrides 
and  Shetlands,  while  it  also  breeds  throughout  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  and  east  to 
Turkestan,  migrating  to  Africa  in  winter. 

CRAKE,  LITTLE.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  Central  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia;  eggs 
and  nest  like  those  of  Baillon’s  Crake,  but  the  eggs  averaging  larger  and  paler.  Dis- 
tinguished from  that  bird  by  slightly  larger  size  and  no  white  markings  on  wings. 

CRAKE,  SPOTTED.  The  Spotted  Crake,  which  is  a scarce  and  local  bird  with  us,  is 
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YOUNG  CUCKOO  AND  MEADOW-PIPIT. 

The  foster-parent  is  just  about  to  feed  its  changeling. 
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such  a desperate  skulker  that  it  is  likely  to  be  overlooked  even  where  it  does  breed,  The 
nest  is  like  that  of  the  Moorhen  in  character,  but  smaller  and  well  concealed  by  the  rushes 
and  other  aquatic  plants  among  which  it  is  built.  The  eggs,  however,  besides  being  much 
smaller,  are  differently  coloured  from  Moorhens’  eggs,  varying  from  pale  to  dark  buff,  and 
spotted  or  blotched  with  brown  of  various  shades  and  with  grey.  Eight  to  twelve  form 
the  set,  and  they  may  be  first  found  in  May.  The  young  are  black,  like  miniature  young 
Moorhens.  It  breeds  sparingly  in  many  English  counties,  and  also  in  Wales  and  Scotland, 
and  a few  instances  of  its  nesting  are  recorded  from  Ireland.  Abroad  it  breeds  over  Europe 
generally  and  east  to  Central  Asia.  In  appearance  it  much  resembles  a miniature  Moorhen 
—about  as  big  as  a Blackbird — and  has  its  plumage  speckled  with  white. 


CREEPER,  TREE-.  The  Tree- 
Creeper  is  an  unmistakable  bird,  if 
not  a conspicuous  one.  A little 
creature  much  smaller  than  a Spar- 
row, it  is  usually  seen  climbing  up 
a tree  trunk  or  a wall  ; it  is  not 
very  shy,  and  you  can  get  near 
enough  to  note  its  long,  slender, 
curved  bill  and  sober  plumage,  brown 
streaked  with  buff  above,  and  white 
— usually  somewhat  soiled  by  con- 
tact with  the  bark — below.  The 
sexes  are  alike,  and  the  young 
only  differ  in  being  more  yellowish 
and  having  much  shorter  and 
straighter  bills.  The  tail  is  stiff. 


Photo  by  J.  T.  Newman \ 
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CUCKOO’S  EGG  IN  HEDGE-SPARROW’S  NEST. 

The  strange  egg  is  recognizable  by  its  size  and  speckling. 


CRANE.  Formerly  breeding  here,  now  rare  visitor  only,  breeding  locally  in  marshes 
through  Europe  and  in  Northern  Asia.  Nest  on  ground,  of  dead  herbage  ; eggs  about 
size  of  Wild  Goose’s,  dull  and  pitted,  buff  or  pale  brown,  variably  mottled  and  spotted  with 
darker  brown  and  lilac.  Young 
active  and  clad  in  close  cinnamon 
down.  Much  taller  than  Heron, 
grey,  with  long  drooping  plumes  in 
wings  ; when  on  the  wing  it  stretches 
out  its  neck  as  well  as  its  legs,  while 
the  Heron  draws  the  neck  in.  The 
Crane  has  a fine  loud  trumpeting 
note,  and  is  a lively,  active,  playful 
bird,  very  different  from  the  stolid, 
morose  Heron.  It  is  not  a fisher,  but 
feeds  on  any  small  animals,  and  also 
grain  and  green  vegetable  food. 

Cranes  are  often  kept  in  parks  ; they 
do  well  in  captivity,  and  one  which 
was  bred  at  the  London  Zoo  lived 
there  for  forty  years. 
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and  ends  in  points  as  in  the  Woodpecker’s,  but  the  toes  are  not  in  pairs  as  in  those  birds  ; 
there  are,  as  usual,  three  in  front  and  one  behind.  The  objects  of  the  little  thing’s  busy 
search  are  insects,  on  which  it  feeds  almost  entirely,  doing  useful  work,  albeit  in  a small 
way  ; for  it  is  one  of  those  birds  which,  while  commonly  and  widely  distributed,  are  not 
abundant — you  seldom  see  more  than  one  at  a time.  Its  note  is  a weak  chirp,  but  now 
and  then  it  ventures  on  a little  song.  The  nest  of  this  little  climber  is,  like  its  tiny  builder, 
inconspicuous,  being  concealed  in  a hole  or  crevice  of  a tree  ; a very  common  site  is  behind 
a piece  of  bark  which  has  partly  come  away  from  the  trunk.  Sometimes  a crevice  in  a shed, 
a thatched  roof,  or  other  artificial  site,  may  be  used.  The  eggs  are  very  like  those  of  Tits, 
white  with  red  spots,  sometimes  forming  a ring,  and  sometimes  scattered  over  the 

surface ; the  amount 
of  marking  also  varies 
much.  The  number 
laid  varies  from  six 
to  nine,  and  they  may 
be  looked  for  first  in 
April,  but  a second 
brood  is  also  reared. 
Except  in  the  Ork- 
neys and  Shetlands, 
this  bird  may  be 
found  nesting  with  us 
wherever  there  are 
trees. 

CREEPER , 
WALL-.  Rare  visitor, 
breeding  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe  and 
across  Northern  Asia. 
The  bird,  which  is  a 
wall  and  rock-climber, 
is  conspicuous  by  its 
grey  and  crimson 
plumage  and  long 
thin  straight  bill  ; it 
is  as  large  as  the 

Nuthatch,  and  has  a very  butterfly-like  flight.  It  nests  in  a rock-cleft  ; the  eggs  are 
freckled  with  rusty  on  a white  ground.  Like  the  common  Tree-Creeper,  it  is  insectivorous, 
and  would  be  a general  favourite  if  it  settled  here. 


ADULT  CUCKOO. 

As  the  plumage-colours  are  only  grey,  black,  and  white,  the  photograph  sufficiently  shows  them. 


CROSSBILL.  The  Crossbill  is  as  big  as  a Starling,  but  its  curious  curved  and  crossed 
bill  distinguishes  it  from  any  other  bird,  and  its  colour  is  very  striking,  dull-red  in  the 
cocks,  olive-green  in  the  hens  ; the  young  are  somewhat  like  the  latter,  but  strongly  streaked. 
When  they  first  leave  the  nest  the  bill  is  not  crossed,  and  some  individuals’  bills  develop  the 
cross  to  the  right,  some  to  the  left.  This  deformed-looking  bill  is  really  a most  handy 
instrument ; the  bird  can  bring  the  tips  together  to  pick  up  small  seeds,  and  uses  it  with 


CURLEW  SITTING.  IGrrion,  Cambridge. 

The  plumage  may  be  protective  to  the  sitting  bird,  but  a standing  Curlew  is  easy  to  see. 
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great  effect  in  prizing  open  the  scales  of  fir-cones  to  feed  on  the  seeds.  The  tongue,  which 
is  red  and  unusually  long,  is  of  great  assistance.  The  Crossbill  is  usually  a winter  visitor; 
but  it  sometimes  breeds  here.  Its  usual  note  is  “ chip,  chip,”  but  it  has  a little  song. 
It  makes  a remarkably  tame  and  hardy  cage-bird,  but  in  captivity  the  cock  loses  its  red 
colour  and  becomes  dull  yellow.  The  Crossbill  is  a bird  of  the  pine-trees,  and  builds  high 
up  in  them,  making  a nest  of  the  Bullfinch  type,  with  a twig  foundation  and  inner  cup  of 
grass,  wool,  and  other  soft  substances.  Four  eggs  are  usually  laid,  and  they  resemble  Green- 
finches’ eggs  so 
closely  that  the 
larger  size  is  prac- 
tically the  only 
difference,  as  they 
have  the  same 
pale  blue  ground- 
colour and  similar 
brown  markings  ; 
they  may  be 
found  as  early  as 
March.  Wherever 
there  are  fir- 
woods  in  these 
islands  it  is  liable 
to  be  found  nest- 
ing, but  chiefly 
does  so  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the 
northern  portions, 
though,  being  a 
bird  of  erratic 
movements,  it 
may  breed  even 
in  the  South  of 
England.  The 
bird  which  used 
to  be  known  as 
the  Parrot  Cross- 
bill is  not  now 
considered  as  a 
distinct  species, 
but  merely  as  a 
large-billed 
variety.  All 


Phoio  copyright ] [by  Oxley  Grabham. 

CURLEW. 

The  streaked  dun  plumage  is  well  brought  out  here,  especially  the  streaks 
on  the  top  of  the  head. 


Crossbills  much 
resemble  Parrots 
in  their  actions 
and  habits. 

CROSSBILL, 
TWO -BARRED. 
Rare  visitor,  also 
breeding  all  round 
the  world  in  the 
north.  Dis- 
tinguished from 
Common  Crossbill 
by  the  two  white 
bars  on  the  wing ; 
it  is  also  tamer 
and  a better 
songster.  The 
nest  and  eggs 
closely  resemble 
those  of  the  Com- 
mon Crossbill. 
The  American 
form  is  slightly 
different  in  shade 
of  red  from  the 
Old  World  race, 
which  seems  to 
be  the  only  one 
visiting  us. 

CROW,  CAR- 
R I 0 N.  The 
Carrion  Crow  is 
probably  com- 


monly passed  over  as  a Rook,  but  is  easily  distinguishable  when  one  knows  that  it  has 
not  the  bare  white  face  of  that  bird.  Young  Rooks  have  black  feathered  faces,  and 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  Crows  unless  one  is  veiy  close,  when  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  bill  of  the  Crow  is  stouter.  With  the  general  habits  of  the  Rook,  the  Crow  is  less 
gregarious  and  much  more  carnivorous,  and  is  a very  cunning  and  destructive  bird.  As  a 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  species,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a single  pair  of 
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Carrion  Crows  will  rob  and  break  up  a whole 
rookery.  Its  nest  and  eggs  are  much  like 
those  of  the  Rook,  but  the  former  is  lined 
with  wool,  which  is  rarely  the  case  with  a 
Rook’s  nest.  Its  note  is  quite  different 
from  the  “ caw  ” of  the  Rook,  and  has 
been  well  described  as  “ a snarling  krar.” 

The  Carrion  Crow  is  so  persecuted  by 
those  interested  in  the  rearing  of  game  and 
poultry  that  it  finds  itself  best  off  near 
towns,  and  even  nests  at  times  in  the 
London  parks.  Its  nest  is  usually  placed 
on  a large  branch  and  close  to  the  trunk, 
not  up  among  the  top  twigs.  The  lining  is 
also  different,  as  the  Crow  has  a strong 
liking  for  wool  and  hair  as  well  as  grass, 
and  makes  an  especial  point  of  using  this 
animal  material.  In  number  and  general 
appearance  the  eggs  resemble  those  of  the 
'Rook,  but  they  run  larger  ; varieties  which 
Photo  by  w.F.Pigsotti  [Uighton  Buzzard,  'are  blue  and  spotless  may  occasionally  be 

CURLEW.  found.  It  is  generally  distributed  as  a breeder 

So  called  on  account  of  its  note.  in  Great  Britain,  but  is  very  rare  in  Ireland. 

CROW,  HOODED.  Although  usually  frequenting  different  localities,  and  differing 
strikingly  in  appearance,  the  grey-backed,  grey-breasted  Hooded  Crow  of  the  moorlands  is 
really  not  a distinct  species  from  the  black  Carrion  Crow  of  the  cultivated  districts.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  Hooded  Crow  makes  the  same  sort  of  nest  as  the 
Carrion  Crow,  though,  as  it  usually  frequents  waste  treeless  places,  this  is  usually  built  on 
rocks,  or  even  on  the  ground  in  the  moorland  herbage.  The  eggs  also  are  like  Carrion  Crows’ 
eggs,  and  vary  in  the  same  way,  so 
that  each  of  those  illustrated  might 
belong  to  either  species.  The  Hooded 
Crow’s  are,  however,  often  rather  the 
smaller.  The  cross-bred  Crows  may 
resemble  either  parent  exclusively, 
or  they  may  show  their  mixed 
parentage  by  their  colour,  and,  as 
they  breed  again  with  the  parent 
types,  one  can  see  such  birds  as  a 
Carrion  Crow  with  a grey  ring  round 
the  neck,  or  a Hooded  Crow  with 
black  stains  on  the  grey  parts  of  its 
plumage.  The  Hooded  Crow  is  the 
common  breeding  species  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  black  Crow  is  rare, 
and  it  also  breeds  in  Scotland  and 
its  outlying  islands,  being  especially 
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DABCHICK. 

The  very  silky  character  of  the  plumage  and  backward  situation  of  the 
legs  are  well  shown. 
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common  in  the  Shetlands.  Elsewhere  it  breeds  with  us  but  in  rare  instances  ; in  winter, 
however,  it  may  be  seen  almost  anywhere,  especially  on  the  coast. 

CUCKOO , BLACK-BILLED.  Very  rare  American  visitor.  Distinguished  from  the 
Yellow-billed  American  Cuckoo  below  mentioned  by  completely  black  bill  and  red  eyelids. 
Eggs  and  nest  as  in  that  species,  but  eggs  smaller  and  darker. 


CUCKOO,  COMMON . The  Cuckoo  is  so  well  known  and  liked  by  reason  of  his  per- 
sistent announcement  of  his  arrival  in  spring,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  Cock  Robin  himself 

much  exceeds  him  in  popularity. 
If  you  get  a glimpse  of  him  you 
will  see  him  as  a slender  bird 
nearly  as  big  as  a Pigeon,  with 
long  wings  and  tail  and  a sharp, 
decided  flight.  His  plumage  is 
a piain  grey,  with  black  and 
white  barring  below  the  breast, 
and  there  is  no  noticeable  sex 
difference.  Young  birds,  how- 
ever, are  very  different  from  old 
ones,  being  barred  all  over,  with 
cream-colour  and  black  below, 
and  brown  and  black  above, 
and  it  is  these  which  one  is 
most  likely  to  see.  The  well- 
known  Cuckoo  call,  usually  first 
heard  in  April,  becomes  hoarse 
in  June,  and  then  ceases,  the 
bird  leaving  soon  after ; this 
characteristic  note  is  the  usual 
call  of  the  male,  the  hens,  which 
are  much  less  numerous,  utter- 
ing a sort  of  water-bubbling 
note.  In  addition  to  the  senti- 
mental interest  connected  with 
DABCHICKS  AND  NEST.  it,  the  Cuckoo  is  one  of  the 

The  birds  are  in  their  dark-coloured  summer  plumage.  lllOSt  Useful  birds  We  have,  feed- 

ing on  insects  generally,  but 
especially  on  caterpillars  ; and  among  these  it  particularly  likes  the  hairy  ones,  which  few 
other  birds  will  touch.  So  constantly  does  it  devour  these  furry  delicacies,  that  its  stomach 
is  found  lined  with  a coat  of  hair  derived  from  them. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Cuckoo  does  not  hatch  or  bring  up  its  own  young,  but  it 
is  a less  familiar  fact  that  the  sexes  do  not  even  associate,  except  just  when  pairing;  the 
hen  then  sometimes  goes  off  on  her  own  account  to  find  a nest  in  which  to  deposit  her 
egg,  and  sometimes  is  accompanied  by  one  or  two  male  companions,  who  protect  her  by 
drawing  off  the  attack  of  the  indignant  householders.  She  sometimes  lays  her  egg  in 
the  nest  of  the  foster-parent  direct,  sometimes  deposits  it  on  the  ground  and  then  takes 
it  in  her  mouth  and  places  it  in  the  selected  cradle.  This  may  or  may  not  contain  eggs 
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DABCHICK  ON  NEST. 

The  nest  appears  so  like  a lump  of  rubbish  that  it  could  easily  be  overlooked. 


[Rotherham. 
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DIPPER. 

Preparing  to  feed  young  ; its  general  similarity  in  shape  to  a Thrush  is  very  noticeable. 


[Rotherham . 


of  the  foster-parent  already  ; if  they  are  present  the  Cuckoo  at  times  takes  away  and 
destroys  one  or  two.  The  parent  birds  resist  the  invasion  of  the  Cuckoo  at  times,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  Titlark  at  least  they  are  said  sometimes  even  to  welcome  it  ; very  likely 
such  pairs  have  reared  a Cuckoo  before  and  learned  to  like  it.  The  Cuckoo’s  full  seasonal 
number  of  eggs  may  be  twenty  or  more.  She  seems  not  to  lay  more  than  one  in  each 
nest  visited,  and  to  seek  the  same  nests  year  after  year ; it  is  also  probable,  though 
not  definitely  proved,  that  each  hen  Cuckoo  lays  in  the  nest  of  some  particular 
foster-parent  only,  and  that  this  foster-species  is  of  the  same  kind  as  reared  her  in  her 
youth,  As  the  Titlark  or  Meadow-pipit  is  the  most  widely  distributed  small  insect-eating 
bird  with  us,  its  nest  probably  receives  the  majority  of  the  Cuckoos’  eggs  laid  here  ; but 
the  Hedge-sparrow  is  also  a very  common  host.  The  Robin,  Pied  Wagtail,  Sedge  and  Reed 
Warblers  are  also  freely  patronised,  so  at  times  are  various  Finches,  Buntings,  and  the 
Red-backed  Shrike  ; in  fact,  almost  any  small  bird,  especially  the  insectivorous  kinds,  may 
harbour  the  Cuckoo’s  egg.  The  egg  is  very  small  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  very  variable 
in  colour,  though  a grey  ground  mottled  with  drab — sometimes  inclining  more  to  red, 
at  others  to  green — is  the  commonest  style  of  colour.  Blue  eggs  are  now  and  then  found, 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  general  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  Cuckoo’s  egg,  except  that 
it  is  usually  larger  than,  and  often  different  in  colour  from,  the  set  among  which  it  is 
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found.  The  egg  hatches  after  fourteen  days’  incubation,  and  the  young  Cuckoo,  although 
blind  and  naked  at  birth,  then  proceeds  to  expel  any  other  nestlings  or  eggs  which  the  nest 
may  contain.  This  it  does  by  getting  them  on  to  its  back,  which  in  early  infancy  is 
peculiarly  broad  and  hollow,  and  then  backing  up  the  side  of  the  nest  and  bundling  them 
over.  When  two  young  Cuckoos — probably  the  offspring  of  different  hens — are  hatched 
in  the  same  nest,  it  is  a case  of  “ Greek  meeting  Greek,”  but  ultimately  the  weaker  goes 
to  the  wall — -and  over  it.  After  about  ten  days  this  fury  for  eviction  leaves  the  young 
Cuckoo,  and  it  will  then  tolerate  a companion  in  the  nest  if  one  is  introduced.  It  remains, 
however,  a greedy  and  disagreeable  little  bird,  always  clamorous  for  food  and  furiously 
attacking  the  hand  that  is  put  near  it.  The  foster-parents  pay  no  attention  to  the  expelled 
young,  but  allow  them  to  die  unheeded,  and  lavish  great  devotion  on  the  changeling,  which 
they  feed  for  some  time  even  after  it  can  fly  ; in  doing  this  they  very  often  perch  on  its 
back  and  reach  over  to  put  the  food  in  its  bill.  The  young  bird  does  not  leave  the  country 
till  the  autumn,  and  has  to  perform  its  migrations  alone.  It  may  stay  even  till  December, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  in  such  a case  it  ever  survives  the  winter  and  what 
it  lives  on.  Normally  it  goes  south  to  Africa  and  even  to  New  Guinea. 

CUCKOO , GREAT  SPOTTED.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  Spain,  North  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia.  Eggs  laid  in  nests  of  Magpies  and  Crows,  and  not  unlike  those  of  Magpie, 
but  smaller,  smoother,  and  with  grey  as  well  as  brown  markings.  Size  of  Magpie,  with 
conspicuous  crest,  and  no  bars  on  under  surface,  but  speckled  with  white  on  the  drab 
upper-parts.  Young  with  black  cap  and  cinnamon  quills. 

CUCKOO,  YELLOW-BILLED.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  North  America,  and,  like 
all  American  Cuckoos,  not  parasitic.  Nest  like  a Dove’s  ; eggs  plain  greenish-blue.  Size 
of  Blackbird  ; drab  above,  white  below,  with  yellow  and  black  bill.  Note  kow,  kow,  koiv, 
how,  often  repeated. 

CURLEW , COMMON . The  long  arched  bill  of  the  Curlew  or  Whaup,  its  long  legs 


Photo  by  R.  ChisUltl  1 Kotnerham. 

DIPPER. 


Caught  executing  the  peculiar  curtsey  that  gives  it  the  name. 
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and  streaky-dun  plumage  make  it  a very  noticeable  bird  on  moor  and  shore,  especially 
as  it  is  a good-sized  species,  being  as  big  in  body  as  a hen  Pheasant.  The  wild  musical 
whistling  call  of  the  Curlew  is  not  less  characteristic  than  its  appearance.  In  summer  it 
frequents  the  moorlands,  and  feeds  then  on  insects,  worms,  etc.,  and  on  berries.  In 
winter  it  goes  down  to  the  shore,  collecting  in  hocks,  and  probes  the  sand  and  mud  for 
marine  animals.  It  breeds  in  damp  situations,  laying  its  four  large  pear-shaped  eggs  in  a 
slight  hollow  or  in  a tuft  of  grass,  using  merely  a few  dead  leaves  or  a little  grass  as 
nesting  material.  The  eggs  are  olive  in  ground-colour,  the  shade  varying  considerably, 
sometimes  greener,  at  other  times  more  buff,  and  they  are  variably  spotted  with  brown 
and  grey.  They  are  first  to  be  found  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  take  a month  to 
hatch.  The  chicks  are  clad  in  buff-coloured  down  with  black  streaks  above  ; their  bills 


PAIR  OF  DIPPERS. 

As  the  photograph  shows,  there  is  no  sex-difference  in  the  plumage. 

are  short  and  straight,  quite  unlike  the  long  arched  ones  of  their  parents.  The  Curlew 
migrates  to  a certain  extent  in  winter,  and,  subject  to  this  periodical  movement,  is  found 
over  most  of  the  Old  World  outside  Australia. 

CURLEW , ESKIMO.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  Arctic  America,  and  wintering  even 
as  far  south  as  the  Falklands.  Like  Curlew,  but  with  darker  back,  and  considerably 
smaller  than  a Pigeon.  Eggs  about  two  inches  long,  buff  or  olive  with  dark-brown  spots. 
It  is  feared  that  this  bird,  which  has  been  mercilessly  shot  down  in  the  north,  may  be  now 
extinct. 

CURLEW,  JACK,  see  WHIM  BREL. 

CURLEW , SLENDER-BILLED.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  West  Siberia,  and 
wintering  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  Like  Common  Curlew,  but  not  much  larger  than 
Pigeon,  and  with  the  wing-lining  white,  while  in  our  other  Curlews  this  has  dark  markings.  Eggs 
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CURLEW, 
STONE-,  see 
T H I C K - 
KNEE. 


DABCHICK.  The  Dabchick,  often  called  in  books  the  Little  Grebe,  is  probably  usually 
passed  over  at  first  sight  as  a small  Duck.  Small  it  is — its  little  round  body  looks  about 
as  big  as  one’s  fist  ; but  if  one  can  get  a good  look  at  it  before  it  dives,  the  pointed  beak 
and  the  absence  of  tail  will  strike  one  as  un-Duck-like.  It  may  be  added  that  the  feet 
are  not  webbed  as  in  a Duck,  but  have  flattened  toes  with  a separate  web  to  each  ; but 
the  oppor- 
tunities of 
studying  a free 
Dabchick ’s  toes 
are  likely  to  be 
few,  as  it  is 
hardly  ever 
seen  on  shore, 
though  not  by 
any  means  un- 
able to  walk,  as 
often  stated. 

The  colour  of 
the  bird  is 
brown,  there 
being  no  sex 
difference,  but 
a considerable 
one  according 
to  season  : in 

S U ill  111  e 1 the  t’hoto  copyrighti  [by  W . b . biggolt 

colour  is  sooty,  BLACK-THROATED  DIVERS. 

with  bright  The  bird  in  the  background  is  represented  as  sliding  off  its  nest ; Divers  do  not  walk  if  they  can  help  it. 


about  two 
inches  long, 
greenish  drab 
or  brown,  with 
pale  grey  or 
olive  and  dark 
olive  markings ; 
some  much  like 
eggs  of  Com- 
mon Gull. 


C USHA  T, 
see  DOVE, 
RING-. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  DIVER. 

The  bird  on  the  right  is  in  winter  plumage,  that  on  the  left  in  summer  dress. 
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chestnut  on  the  neck  ; in  winter  it  is  light  brown  above  and  paler  still  below.  It  is 
the  winter  plumage  which  the  young  assume  when  they  fledge,  which  accounts  for  the 
two  stages  being  often  seen  together.  The  food  of  the  Dabchick  is  fish  and  other  aquatic 
creatures,  for  which  it  dives,  and  any  insects  it  can  catch  on  or  near  the  surface. 

The  Dabchick’s  note  is  a running,  bubbling  chatter,  very  characteristic,  and  often 
heard  in  spring  where  it  is  found.  The  eggs,  numbering  four  to  six,  are  white  with 
a dull  surface  ; when  the  full  clutch  is  laid,  they  are  covered  with  wet  weed  by  the  bird 
whenever  it  leaves  them,  the  material  being  pulled  over  them  with  the  bill.  Thus,  before 
the  three  weeks’  hatching  is  finished,  the  eggs  are  stained  any  shade  of  brown  from  buff 
to  chocolate.  Both  sexes  sit,  but  they  often  leave  the  nest,  with  the  eggs  duly  covered, 
to  itself  for  a long  time,  the  eggs  apparently  requiring  very  little  heat.  The  nest  is  used 
as  a resting-place  for  the  young  and  is  constantly  being  added  to.  Dabchicks’  eggs  may 
be  found  as  early  as  the  end  of  March,  but  there  is  another  brood  raised  later  in  the 
year.  The  Dabchick  breeds  everywhere  with  us  except  in  the  Shetlands,  and  all  across  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  north  of  the  Old  World.  In  Southern  Asia  and  Africa  it  is  replaced 
by  a race  which 
shows  a white 
patch  on  the 
wing  when  this  is 
opened. 


DIPPER.  The 
Dipper,  or  Water- 
ouzel,  is  that  dark, 
white  - breasted, 
short-tailed  bird, 
about  the  size  of 
a Thrush,  which 
stands  and  bobs 
at  one  from  a 


WHITE-BILLED  DIVER. 

The  bill  is  not  only  pale,  but  noticeably 
deep  and  very  straight  in  profile. 


stone  in  some 
clear  running 
stream.  Its  plum- 
age is  really  slaty- 
grey  and  choco- 
late, not  black  ; 
and  the  cock  and 
hen  are  quite 
alike.  The  young 
birds  have  none 
of  the  chocolate 


colour,  and  have  the  white  breast  obscured  by 
irregular  cross-lines  of  black.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  birds.  In  form  it  is  simply 
a short-tailed  Thrush,  and  internal  investigation 
discloses  no  difference.  Yet  it  is  an  aquatic  species,  seeking  its  food,  which  consists  of 
water-insects,  shellfish,  fry,  etc.,  under  water,  where  it  uses  its  wings  as  well  as  its  legs  for 
progression.  It  is  rather  a diving  than  a swimming  bird,  but  is  able  to  quite  move  along 
the  surface  like  a Duck,  though  not  at  all  web-footed.  On  land  it  runs  about  actively, 
but  is  not  often  seen  to  do  so.  Its  flight  is  swift  and  straight,  very  like  the  Kingfisher’s. 

It  is  a sweet  songster,  and  may  be  heard  at  any  time  of  the  year,  its  food  being 

always  procurable,  so  that  it  stands  a better  chance  of  keeping  in  good  heart  than 

other  birds.  The  nest  is  only  to  be  looked  for  in  hilly  districts,  where  it  builds  on 

the  banks  of  the  streams  it  frequents,  placing  its  nest  in  any  ledge  or  crevice  in 

banks,  rocks,  or  walls — often  behind  a waterfall,  through  which  the  birds  have  to  fly 

every  time  they  visit  it.  The  nest  is  very  like  that  of  the  Wren  on  a large  scale, 

being  domed  over,  with  an  entrance  hole  near  the  base  ; it  is  made  in  two  layers, 

so  to  speak,  the  external  coat  being  of  green  water-moss  for  the  most  part,  while  there 
is  a thick  lining  of  dead  leaves.  The  eggs  are  shaped  like  those  of  other  Thrushes,  but 
pure  white  ; four  to  six  form  the  set,  and  they  are  to  be  found  as  early  as  March,  for 
this  bird  is  one  of  our  early  breeders  ; and  they  are  to  be  found  even  up  to  July. 

The  Dipper  breeds  in  hilly  country  throughout  our  islands  except  in  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands  ; it  is  most  abundant  and  best  known  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  commonly  called 
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“ Water-crow.”  It  also  breeds  in  mountainous  districts  all  across  Europe  and  east  to  Tibet. 
Continental  birds  usually  lack  the  shade  of  chestnut  below  the  white  breast  found  in 
British  specimens,  and  occasionally  arrive  as  visitors. 

DIVER,  BLACK-THROATED.  “Diver”  is  the  name  popularly  given  to  almost  any 
bird  which  dives  for  food,  but  technically  it  applies  only  to  the  four  now  to  be  mentioned. 
All  are  fish-eaters.  The  present  species,  which  is  not  so  common  as  the  Red-throated, 
resembles  it  in  nesting-haunts  and  habits,  except  that  it  frequents  the  islands  of  the  large 
lochs  for  breeding,  and  hence  is  able  to  procure  the  food  needed  on  the  premises.  As  its 
colours  are  only  black,  grey,  and  white,  the  illustration  shows  them  sufficiently.  The  two 
eggs  also  are  larger  in  size  than  those  of  the  Red-throated  species,  and  not  so  fully  spotted. 
It  seldom  inhabits  exactly  the  same  localities  as  the  other,  and,  though  also  confined 
to  the  North  of 
Scotland  as  its 
n es ting-area, 
does  not  breed 
in  the  Shet- 
land s as  the 
Red-  throated 
does.  It  also, 
however,  breeds 
in  northern  re- 
gions all  round 
the  world. 

DIVER, 

GREAT 

N 0 R THERN. 

Winter  visitor, 
suspected  of 
breeding  in 
Shetland; 
breeds  in  north 
of  Northern 
Hemisphere 

generally.  Like  Black-throated  Diver,  but  as  large  as  Goose,  and  with  crown  and  back  of 
neck  black.  In  winter  it  is  grey  and  white.  Eggs  like  Black-throated  Diver’s,  but  longer 
by  half  an  inch.  This  is  the  bird  so  well  known  as  “ Loon  ” in  American  books. 

DIVER,  RED-THROATED.  The  Red-throated  Diver  is  the  smallest  of  the  species, 
being  about  the  size  of  a wild  Duck.  It  is  dark  brown  above,  with  a red  throat,  which 
becomes  white  like  the  underparts  in  winter.  It  breeds  on  the  shores  of  moorland  pools 
and  small  lakes,  preferring  their  islands  whenever  such  sites  are  available.  The  nest, 
such  as  it  is — it  is  merely  a hollow  with  a few  bits  of  herbage  as  a lining — is  very  near 
the  water’s  edge,  so  that  the  bird  has  no  need  to  walk  to  it — an  exercise  all  Divers  detest — 
but  can  jerk  and  slide  itself  along  on  its  stomach  when  entering  or  leaving  the  water, 
the  usual  method  of  progression  in  these  birds.  The  two  eggs  are  long  in  shape  and  dark 
in  colour,  brown  shading  into  olive  or  buff,  and  spotted  with  chocolate.  They  hatch  in 
a month,  and  the  chicks,  which  are  clad  in  sooty  down,  take  to  the  water  at  once.  The 

G 


RED-THROATED  DIVER. 

The  lower  bird  is  m the  red-throated  summer  plumage. 
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parents  often  have  to  fly  to  distant  and  larger  waters  to  procure  food  for  them.  This 
bird  only  breeds  here  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  outlying  island  groups  ; abroad 
it  nests  all  round  the  world  in  the  high  north. 

DIVER,  WHITE-BILLED.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions,  north 
of  the  range  of  the  Great  Northern  Diver  ; distinguished  from  it  by  whitish  instead  of  black 
bill  straighter  along  ridge.  Eggs  much  like  Northern  Diver,  but  larger. 

DOTTEREL.  The  Dotterel  is  a moorland  bird  about  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the 
Golden  Plover,  but  mostly  plain  brown  in  colour,  with  white  eyebrows  and  breast-band. 
It  is  a summer  migrant,  and  prefers  drier  ground  than  that  frequented  by  the  Golden 
Plover.  It  only  breeds  with  us  in  a few  places  in  the  Lake  District,  and  the  Scotch 


DOTTERELS. 

The  bill,  as  in  our  other  Plovers,  is  short  and  shaped  much  like  a Pigeon’s. 


mountains,  where  it  lays  in  a mere  depression  of  the  mossy  turf  ; the  eggs  are  three  only, 
of  a pale  drab  with  a yellow  or  greenish  tinge,  with  heavy  dark  markings,  mostly  at  the  larger 
end,  but  hardly  any  grey  ones.  They  may  be  found  from  May  to  July.  This  bird  breeds 
in  places  both  in  Europe  and  Western  Siberia ; but  does  not  come  very  far  south  in  winter, 
not  beyond  North  Africa  and  Persia. 

DOTTEREL,  RING-,  see  PLOVER,  RING-. 

DOVE,  EASTERN  TURTLE-.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  Eastern  Asia.  Distin- 
guished from  that  species  by  white  parts  of  plumage  being  replaced  by  grey,  and  larger 
size  ; eggs  also  larger,  otherwise  similar. 

DOVE,  RING-,  see  PIGEON. 

DOVE,  ROCK-,  see  PIGEON, 


G 2 


COLLARED  DOVES. 
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Photo  copyright ] [by  W.  S.  Berridge,  F.Z.S • 

NESTLING  TURTLE-DOVES. 

These  birds  have  been  removed  from  their  nest,  but  show  well  the  characteristic  swollen  bill,  and  the  hair-lilce 
down  of  their  tribe  still  visible  among  the  feathers. 


DOVE,  STOCK-.  The  Stock-Dove,  when  seen,  is  likely  to  be  taken  for  a blue  tame 
Pigeon,  until  it  is  noticed  that  it  has  not  the  two  complete  black  bars  on  the  wing,  or  the 
white  patch  on  the  back.  It  perches  on  trees  and  breeds  in  them,  but  makes  its  nest 
in  holes  instead  of  on  the  boughs.  Its  note  is  quite  different  from  that  of  our  other  species, 
being  hoarse  and  grunting,  and  not  by  any  means  musical.  Wherever  the  nest  is  found,  it  is 
in  a hole,  and,  where  other  accommodation  is  wanting,  the  bird  will  even  nest  in  a rabbit- 
burrow,  while  it  not  infrequently  breeds  in  holes  in  cliffs,  thus  imitating  the  habits  of  the 
Rock-dove  or  Common  Pigeon,  and  getting  confused  with  it.  It  will  also  utilise  the 
deserted  nests  of  other  birds  and  of  squirrels.  The  two  eggs  are  almost  exactly  like  the 
Common  Pigeon’s  eggs,  but  are  slightly  tinged  with  cream-colour  instead  of  being  pure  white  ; 
they  may  be  found  at  any  time  betwepn  March  and  October.  Although  still  rather  local, 
this  is  one  of  our  increasing  and  extending  species,  and  is  now  pretty  generally  distributed 
as  a breeding  bird,  though  still  local  in  Ireland,  and  not  nesting  in  the  island  groups  of 
Scotland.  Abroad  it  breeds  in  Europe  generally  and  in  Western  Asia,  and  also  in  North 
Africa,  where,  however,  it  is  not  common. 

DOVE,  TURTLE-.  The  Turtle-dove  appears  as  a small  brownish  Pigeon  with  a rather  long 
tail  tipped  with  white.  Seen  closely,  the  plumage  is  prettily  variegated,  the  wings  being  mottled 
with  chestnut  and  black,  while  the  general  tone  of  the  plumage  is  a pinkish  grey,  and  the 
neck  is  adorned  by  a patch  of  black-and-white  feathers  on  each  side.  Young  birds  do  not 
show  this,  and  are  of  a nearly  uniform  brown  on  the  body.  This  bird’s  note  is  also 
very  characteristic,  and  one  of  the  best-known  sounds  of  summer  ; it  is  not  a “ coo,”  but 
a sort  of  two-syllabled  purr — indeed,  the  classical  name  lurtur,  if  pronounced  slowly  with 
the  r’s  rolled,  gives  a good  idea  of  it.  When  courting  its  mate  the  Turtle-dove  inflates 
its  neck,  and  bows  and  drags  its  tail,  but  does  not  expand  it  like  the  tame  Pigeon.  It 
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DOVEKIE,  see  GUILLEMOT, 
BLACK. 


D UCK,  B UFEEL  - HE  A DED. 
Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in 
northern  North  America.  A diving- 
duck,  very  like  Golden-eye,  but 
hardly  bigger  than  Teal,  and  male 
with  white  patch  behind  eye,  not 
in  front.  Eggs  very  like  Gadwail’s, 
but  laid  in  holes  in  trees. 

DUCK,  EIDER-,  see  EIDER , 
COMMON. 


DUCK,  HARLEQUIN.  Rare 
visitor,  breeding  in  the  Arctic 
regions  generally.  A diving-duck, 


Photo  by  B.  Harley ] [Selby. 

TURTLE-DOVE. 

The  light  edgings  of  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  wings  are  chestnut-colour. 


has  another  display,  an  aerial  one,  and  may  often  be  seen  towering  up  in  the  air  and 
gliding  down  with  raised  expanded  tail.  Although  mainly  a vegetable  feeder,  the  Turtle- 
dove is  a harmless  bird,  living  mostly  on  the  seeds  of  weeds  ; it  is  also  good  to  eat,  but 
not  often  tised.  It  is  a summer  migrant  with  us,  and  does  not  arrive  very  early,  coming 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  but  it  may  breed  twice  before  leaving  us  in  autumn.  In 
winter  it  goes  to  Africa,  but  not  as  far  as  the  equator,  and  it  breeds  all  across  Central 
Europe.  The  nest  of  the  Turtle-dove  is  placed,  as  a rule,  in  high  bushes,  hedges,  or  low 
trees.  In  construction  it  is  of  the  usual  Pigeon  type,  a rough  platform  of  twigs,  weeds,  etc., 
generally  so  very  slight  that  the  eggs  can  be  seen  through  it.  The  said  eggs  are  two  in 
number,  and  white  with  a faint  creamy  tinge  ; they  are  considerably  smaller  than  those  of 
any  other  British  Pigeon.  They  may  be  found  first  in  May,  but  the  bird  breeds  more  than 
once  in  the  season,  so  that  eggs  are  quite  commonly  found  in  August.  The  Turtle-dove 
is  confined  to  districts  where  there  is  woodland,  and  is  extending  its  range  northwards  as 
planting  is  going  on  ; it  is,  however,  essentially  a southern  bird,  and  most  common  in 
the  south-east  of  England.  It  only  breeds  in  small  numbers  in  Ireland,  and  has  not 
colonised  Scotland  as  yet.  Abroad 
it  nests  over  Europe  generally  and 
east  to  Central  Asia. 

The  tame  Collared  or  Barbary 
Dove,  a descendant  of  an 
African  species,  however,  is  often 
released  and  breeds  at  large 
in  England,  and  this  bird’s  eggs 
and  nest  are  very  similar.  The 
cream-coloured  plumage  and  very 
distinct  coo,  contrasted  with  the 
Turtle-dove’s  purr,  render  any  con- 
fusion between  the  parent  birds 
unlikely. 
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size  of  Tufted  Pochard  ; male  slate  blue,  marked  with  chestnut  and  white  ; female  brown 
with  white  markings  on  head.  Eggs  like  Wigeon’s,  but  larger,  bedded  on  grey  down. 


DUCK,  LONG-TAILED.  Common  winter  visitor,  suspected  of  breeding  in  the 
Shetlands  ; breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions  generally.  Size  of  Tufted  Pochard,  black  and 
white,  with  long  tail  like  Pintail’s ; but,  unlike  that  bird,  the  Longtail,  or  Calloo,  always 

has  the  long  tail,  in  summer 
as  well  as  at  other  times. 
It  is  a diver,  usually  found 
on  salt-water,  and  has  a 
loud  musical  call,  which  it 
constantly  utters.  Female 
short-tailed  and  drab,  with 
white  sides  to  the  head 
and  body.  Eggs  much  like 
Wild  Duck’s,  bedded  on 
down  more  like  the  Teal’s. 


DUCK,  R I N G - 
NECKED.  Very  rare  visi- 
tor from  America,  which, 
like  the  American  Bittern, 
was  first  described  from  an 
English  specimen.  Very 
like  Tufted  Pochard,  but 
not  crested,  and  with  grey 
instead  of  white  sides,  and 
a chestnut  collar.  Female 
much  like  Tufted  Duck 
female,  but  paler,  and  with- 
out her  small  crest.  Eggs 
and  nest  also  similar. 


DUCK,  SHELD-,  see 
SHELDRAKE. 


DUCK,  TUFTED,  see 
ROC  HARD,  TUFTED. 


DUCK,  WILD.  The  true  Wild  Drake  should  have  a lustrous  green  head,  separated  by 
a white  collar  from  the  chocolate  breast — all  these  points  sometimes  disappearing,  though, 
whatever  the  colour  of  the  plumage,  the  curly  feathers  in  the  tail  remain  constant.  Ihe 
Wild  Duck  should  be  dun,  mottled  with  black,  and  bear  the  same  peacock-blue,  white- 
bordered  bar  on  the  wings  as  the  drake,  and  neither  should  show  any  white  on  the  quills. 


Fhoto  by  J.  T.  Newman]  IBerkhamsted. 

NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  TURTLE-DOVE. 

The  Turtle-Dove  nests  lower  down  than  our  larger  Pigeons,  often  in  a bush. 


DUCK,  WHITE- 
EYED, see  POCHARD, 
WHITE-EYED. 


WILD  DUCK  AND  DRAKE. 

The  conspicuous  bar  of  colour  on  the  wing  is  a very  common  feature. 
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Photo  by  Piggotl ] [ Leighton  Buzzard . 

STOCK-DOVES  WITH  YOUNG  IN  RABBIT-BURROW. 

The  absence  of  the  black  bars  on  the  wing  distinguishes  this  bird  from  the  blue  Rock  Pigeon. 


The  wild  bird  is  smaller  than  most  tame  ones,  with  longer  wings,  and  a much  neater  and 
trimmer  shape  ; indeed,  the  male  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  water-fowl.  It  is  to 
him  especially  that  the  name  Mallard  applies,  but  this  is  used  by  sportsmen  for  the  species  as 
a whole.  In  summer,  however,  he  loses  his  fine  feathering,  and  closely  resembles  his  mate, 
except  for  being  a little  darker  ; he  can  never  quack  out  loud,  but  emits  a husky,  hoarse 
note  as  if  he  had  a bad  cold.  The  Wild  Duck  breeds  all  over  our  islands  wherever  it  finds 
sufficiently  secluded  water.  The  Wild  Duck  usually  feeds  at  night,  and  will  eat  almost 
anything — worms,  aquatic  animals,  herbage,  berries,  acorns,  and  grain.  The  domestication 
of  this  bird  is,  comparatively  speaking,  recent — the  bird  having  been,  judging  from  the 
statements  of  Roman  writers  about  the  opening  of  our  era,  only  half  tamed  then  ; yet 
the  tame  duck  has  in  most  cases  lost  the  power  of  flight.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  Muscovy  Duck,  conspicuous  by  its  bare  scarlet  face,  is  descended  from  a totally 
distinct  and  much  larger  species,  found  wild  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and 
domesticated  there  before  the  Spanish  conquest.  This  bird  can  still  fly,  and  is  sometimes 
found  at  large. 

The  female  Wild  Duck  usually  conceals  her  nest  on  the  ground,  among  the  herbage, 
but  not  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  making  a loose  open  structure  of  dry  grass,  rushes, 
leaves,  etc.,  and  generally  lining  it  with  down  pulled  from  her  own  breast,  which  down  is 
of  a drab  colour  with  pale  centres  to  the  tufts.  Often,  however,  the  nest  is  made  some 
distance  away  from  the  water,  and  even  at  some  height  from  the  ground,  as  in  a hole  in 
a tree  or  where  the  branches  diverge,  in  the  top  of  a pollard  willow,  or  even  in  the 
deserted  nest  of  some  other  large  bird.  The  eggs,  most  commonly  found  in  April,  but 
often  much  earlier,  are  of  a smooth  surface  and  greyish-green  colour  normally,  but  they 
vary  a great  deal,  some  being  decidedly  blue,  others  yellowish  white  with  no  green.  The 
full  set  is  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  incubation,  in  which  the  drake  takes  no  share,  though 
he  keeps  near  the  nest,  takes  four  weeks.  When  going  off  her  eggs  the  duck  carefully 
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covers  them  with  the  down,  etc.,  of  the  nest.  The  ducklings  are  chiefly  black  above  and 
yellow  below  and  on  the  face  ; they  run  and  swim  from  the  first,  and  feed  themselves,  being 
guarded  by  the  mother,  though  the  drake  seldom  takes  any  interest  in  them.  When 
hatched  in  one  of  the  elevated  situations  above  mentioned,  they  are  simply  allowed  to 
jump  out,  and  are  seldom  hurt  by  the  fall,  being  very  light  and  well  clothed  with  thick 
furry-looking  down.  Abroad  this  Duck  breeds  in  the  wild  state  in  temperate  climates  all 
round  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  ranging  south  in  winter  as  far  as  India  and  Panama. 

DUNLIN.  To  this  species  belong  the  little  drab-and- white  long-billed,  short-tailed 
birds  about  as  large  as  Larks,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  almost  any- 
where in  autumn  and  winter.  In  summer  those  of  them  which  breed  with  us,  having 
become  chestnut  above,  and  acquired  a big  black  patch  on  the  breast,  betake  themselves 
to  the  moors.  The  young,  when  fledged,  are  browner  than  the  adults  in  winter,  and  some 
of  them  may  be  found  on  the  coast  at  any  time.  In  winter  Dunlins  often  form  very  large 
flocks.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  ground  under  shelter  of  the  herbage,  with  the  usual  scanty 
bedding  used  by  Sandpipers,  and  are  four  in  number  and  pear-shaped,  of  some  shade  of  buff 
in  the  ground-colour,  with  chocolate,  chestnut,  and  grey  markings  of  various  sizes.  They 
may  be  first  found  in  May.  The  young  birds  have  the  down  chestnut  and  black  above, 
curiously  speckled  with  white,  and  white  below.  Dunlins  breed  mostly  in  the  North  of 
England  and  in  Scotland,  including  the  island  groups  ; but  their  range  extends  down  to  the 
south  on  the  western  side  of  England.  They  also  breed  in  North-west  Ireland.  The 
Dunlin  is  found,  according  to  season,  over  most  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  breeding  in 
the  north  and  migrating  south  in  winter. 

DUN  NOCK,  see  HEDGE-SPARROW. 

DUNTER,  see  EIDER. 


Photo  by  J.  T.  Newman\ 


WILD  DUCK  LEAVING  NEST  IN  TREE. 


[ Berkhamsted . 
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EAGLE,  GOLDEN.  The  Golden 
Eagle  in  flight  and  general  habits  is  a 
magnified  Buzzard,  measuring  six  feet 
across  the  wings,  and  is  of  a dark  brown 
colour  ; the  back  of  the  neck  is  shaded 
with  buff.  Its  note  is  a shrill  yelp. 
It  nests  on  the  mountain-sides,  usually 
on  a ledge  of  a cliff,  high  up  and  in  an 
inaccessible  place,  but  at  times  within 
easy  reach.  The  nest  is  a very  large 
open  one,  composed  of  branches,  sticks, 
etc. ; some  are  much  bigger  than  others, 
as  the  birds  often  use  the  same  nest 
year  after  year,  adding  to  it  on  each 
occasion.  Heather,  fern,  and  moss  are 
incorporated  with  the  structure  as 
lining,  and  it  is  usually  finished  off 
with  a lining  of  the  wood-rush  ( Liizula 
sylvaiica),  hence  known  as  “ eagle- 
grass.”  The  eggs,  usually  two,  are  often 
laid  as  early  as  March  ; they  are  white, 
marked  with  red-brown  and  grey,  but 
very  variable  in  appearance,  the  pair 
forming  the  set  rarely  matching.  The 
egg  illustrated  is  a particularly  well 
marked  one,  but  in  many  the  rusty  and  grey  markings  are  less  profuse,  and  may  even 
be  wanting  altogether,  leaving  the  egg  of  a dull  dirty  white.  In  many  eggs  also  the 
markings  are  larger  and  more  cloudy,  and  the  proportions  of  the  brown  and  grey  spots 
vary.  The  eaglets  are  hatched  in  a month,  both  parents  sitting  ; they  are  at  first  clad  in 
white  down  like  young  hawks,  and  not  for  several  weeks  are  they  able  to  fly,  while  for 
some  time  after  the  old  birds  look 
after  them  and  teach  them  to  hunt. 

In  the  first  plumage  their  tails  are 
white  at  the  base.  The  Golden  Eagle 
nowadays  only  breeds  with  us  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  except  a very  few  pairs 
which  may  still  linger  in  Ireland. 

Abroad  it  breeds  all  round  the  world 
in  the  North  Temperate  region. 


Photo  bu  O.  ./.  Wilkinson J 
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NEST  OF  WILD  DUCK. 


EAGLE,  SPOTTED.  Rare 
visitor,  breeding  in  Central  and 
Southern  Europe,  North  Africa,  and 
east  across  Northern  Asia.  Inter- 
mediate in  size  between  Buzzard 
and  Golden  Eagle,  and  resembling 
latter  in  colour,  being  spotted  only 


Photo  copyright]  [by  Oxley  Grabham. 

WILD  DUCK  AND  DRAKE. 

The  tail-in-air  position  of  the  clucks  in  the  background  is  characteristic  of 
surface-feeding  ducks  : the  diving  ones  go  right  under. 


I- 


HARLEQUIN  DUCK. 

The  special  disposition  ol  the  white  markings  should  be  noted,  as  some  foreign  water  fowl 
often  seen  have  a patchwork  plumage. 


BUFFEL-HEADED  DUCK. 

This  is  the  smallest  of  our  diving  ducks,  being  little  bigger  than  a Teal. 
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LONG-TAILED  DUCK  AND  DRAKE. 

In  summer  the  drake  s white  cap  and  neck  turn  black,  and  his  back  is  streaked  with  black  and  chestnut. 


when  young.  Nest  on  trees ; constructed  like  a Buzzard’s,  but  larger.  Eggs  like  Golden 
Eagle’s,  but  much  smaller,  about  two  and  a half  inches  long. 

EAGLE,  WHITE-TAILED.  The  Sea  Eagle  has  only  bred  in  modern  times  in  some  of 
the  outlying  northern  island  groups  of  this  kingdom,  but  young  birds  driven  away  from  the 
parental  haunts  wander  widely,  and  may  even  turn  up  in  the  south  of  England.  These 
young  birds  are  dark  brown  mottled  with  buff,  and  generally  get  reported  as  Golden  Eagles. 
The  old  ones  are  drab  with  white  tails  ; and  at  all  ages  this  bird  has  bare  shanks,  while 
those  of  the  Golden  Eagle  are  feathered  to  the  toes.  This  species  is  mostly  a carrion-feeder 
when  it  gets  a chance,  and  it  ought  to  be  protected  as  an  ornament  to  the  landscape,  instead 
of  being  shot  whenever  seen.  The  Sea  Eagle  breeds  on  sea-cliffs  as  a rule,  rarely  on  a tree 
or  on  the  ground  on  a loch-islet  inland.  The  nest  is  very  large,  being  a great  pile  of  sticks, 
weeds,  etc.,  lined  with  grass  and  wool.  At  the  time  of  writing  an  old  albino  bird  haunted 
a solitary  nest  in  the  Shetlands  alone,  there  being  no  old  birds  left  anywhere  else  here.  The 
two  eggs,  often  laid  as  early  as  March,  are  white,  ver}^  rarely  marked  with  rusty,  and 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  occasional  white  variety  of  the  eggs  of  the  Golden  Eagle 
by  being  less  bulky  and  much  coarser  grained,  and  so  rougher.  This  Eagle  frequents  the 
same  nesting-site  year  after  year,  adding  fresh  material  to  the  nest.  Abroad  it  quite  often 
breeds  near  fresh  water  as  well  as  salt  water,  and  is  found  nesting  in  the  north  of  the  Old 
World  generally,  and  also  in  Greenland,  migrating  south  at  times  in  winter. 

EGRET,  GREAT.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  locally  in  South-eastern  Europe  and  Asia 
generally  ; in  fact,  slightly  different  races  of  it  are  found  almost  all  over  the  world.  Nesting- 
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habits  and  eggs  like  common  Heron’s  ; slighter  in  build  than  that  bird,  and  all  white,  with 
long  filmy  plumes  on  the  back  in  the  breeding-season. 


EGRET,  LITTLE.  Very  rare  visitor  ; breeds  in  Southern  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia 
generally.  A small,  pure  white  Heron,  smaller  than  Curlew,  with  black  bill  and  feet  and 
filmy  plumes  on  back  and  breast  in  breeding-season.  Nests  in  colonies  n trees  ; eggs  sea- 
green,  about  size  of  Crow’s. 


EIDER,  COMMON . The  Eider  or  Dunter  is  the  biggest  of  our  Ducks,  and  the  male 
is  well  distinguished  by  his  striking  plumage,  mostly  white  above  and  black  below  ; the 
mottled  brown  female  is  best  identified  by  the  pointed  patch  of  feathering  which  extends 
from  the  face  half-way  down 
the  bill,  and  gives  her  quite  a 
distinct  expression  from  other 
Ducks.  The  food  consists  of 
shellfish  and  sea- weed,  and  is 
generally  obtained  by  diving  ; 
the  drake  coos,  and  the  duck 
utters  a short  grunting  quack. 

This  duck,  so  celebrated  as  a 
down  - producer,  breeds  near 
the  sea,  especially  on  low 
islands,  where  it  makes  a big 
nest  of  sea-weed,  grass,  etc., 
lined  with  the  famous  down, 
which  is  drab  in  colour  ; and 
in  spite  of  a legend  to  the 
effect  that  the  drake  con- 
tributes his  share  if  the  nest 
is  robbed  of  all  the  duck  can 
supply,  is  solely  furnished  by 
her,  for  he  takes  no  interest  in 
her  family  affairs.  Eiders  are 
more  sociable  in  the  breeding- 
season  than  our  other  Ducks, 
and  often  nest  near  each  other 
in  colonies.  Where  protected 
they  get  so  tame  that  they 
can  often  be  stroked.  The 
large  smooth  eggs,  laid  from 
May  to  July,  are  drab  or  dull 
green,  and  may  number  from 
five  to  eight.  The  female  sits 
very  closely  for  a month, 
and,  judging  from  observations 

made  by  Mr.  St.  Ouintin  who  From11  Surface-Feeding  Ducks"  bu  permission  of  the  author,  Mr,  J.  G.  Millais,  and  the  publishers, 

J Messrs  Longmans,  Green  & Co. 

has  bred  the  birds  in  cap- 
tivity,  takes  no  food  during  this 


Young  Mallard  or  Wild  Duck  shielded  from  the  rain  beneath  theii 
mother’s  wings. 
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time.  The  ducklings  are  sooty  brown  in  colour,  and  when  they  take  to  the  sea  on  hatching 
two  or  more  old  ducks  will  often  combine  forces  to  protect  their  broods  against  the  large 
Gulls.  Eiders  chiefly  breed  in  Scotland  and  the  outlying  island  groups  ; but  in  England 
only  on  the  Fame  Islands,  and,  until  recently,  not  at  all  in  Ireland.  They  are  essentially 
Arctic  birds,  and  breed  in  the  high  north  throughout  the  Old  World  ; the  American  Eider, 
also,  differs  but  little. 

EIDER,  KING.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  the  high  Arctic  regions.  Eggs  like  common 
Eider’s,  but  smaller.  Female  smaller  and  redder-brown  than  in  that  bird,  with  the  forehead- 
feathering reaching  farther  down  the  bill  than  the  cheek-feathering  does,  the  reverse  being 
the  case  in  the  common  Eider  ; male  distinguished  by  lavender  cap  and  orange  bill  with 
knob  at  base. 


RING-NECKED  DUCK. 

The  absence  of  crest,  and  grey  instead  of  white  wing-bar,  distinguishes  both  sexes  from  the  Tufted  Pochard. 


EIDER,  STELLER’S.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Eggs  like 
those  of  the  last,  but  slightly  smaller  again.  Size  of  Wigeon  ; female  also  distinguished 
from  other  Eiders  by  bluish-black  and  white  wing-bar  ; male  very  beautifully  coloured 
in  white,  blue-black  and  chestnut,  the  white  being  above. 

FALCON,  GYR-.  Very  rare  visitant,  breeding  in  Scandinavia  and  Lapland.  Nesting- 
habits  like  Peregrine’s,  but  eggs  larger.  Like  a big  pale  Peregrine,  the  male  (which  is  the 
smaller  bird,  as  in  Hawks  generally)  being  bigger  than  the  female  of  that  species. 

FALCON , ICELAND.  Rare  visitant,  breeding  in  Iceland  and  South  Greenland. 
Nestmg-habits  and  eggs  as  in  preceding  species.  Also  bigger  than  Peregrine  ; mealy-drab 
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with  white-edged  feathers.  The  Greenland  Falcon  breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions  generally, 
and  is  an  occasional  winter  visitor  here.  It  is  white  spotted  with  black,  and  very 
conspicuous.  It  is  now  considered  merely  a race  of  the  Iceland  bird,  which  it  resembles 
in  size,  habits  and  eggs.  This  white  form  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  birds  of  prey,  and 
was  very  highly  valued  in  the  palmy  days  of  falconry,  being  an  acceptable  gift  to  royalty. 
Modern  falconers,  however,  cannot  get  sport  from  these  great  northern  falcons  ; probably 
the  ancients  had  more  skill. 

FALCON,  PEREGRINE.  The  Peregrine  Falcon  resembles  the  Kestrel  in  its  general 
flight  and  shape,  but  has  a much  shorter  tail  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  is  very  much 


DUNLINS. 

The  darker  bird  in  the  foreground  is  in  the  summer  plumage. 


larger,  the  male  or  “ tiercel  ” being  as  big  as  a Rook,  and  the  female  considerably  larger. 
Its  plumage  is  dark-grey  above  and  barred  with  black  and  creamy-white  below — that  is 
to  say  in  adults,  for  the  young  birds  have  dark-brown  backs  and  streaked  breasts.  This 
Falcon  feeds  mostly  on  birds,  especially  the  larger  species,  the  Wild  Duck  being  a frequent 
victim.  Its  flight  is  distinguished  more  by  speed  and  force  than  by  majesty  ; it  can  over- 
take the  fastest  pigeons  and  wildfowl,  and  swoops  with  great  power,  striking  its  prey 
with  its  huge  talons.  A heavy  bird  is  dashed  to  the  ground  by  it  with  such  force  that  it 
may  rebound  a couple  of  yards  ; and  it  can  overcome  even  Herons  and  Geese.  As  it 
exhibits  a preference  for  the  birds  esteemed  as  food  by  man,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
multiply  too  much  inland  ; but  on  the  cliffs,  where  it  preys  on  the  sea-fowl,  its  presence 


From  the  painting ] |6j/  Sir  II.  B.  Johnston,  G.C.M.G. 

The  Flamingo 


The  Flamingo  is  merely  a rare  straggler  to  the  British  Islands.  Its  real  home  is  in  Southern  Europe,  the 
greater  part  of  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  studies  for  the  picture  were  made  from  specimens  on  the  Lake  of  Tunis. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  red  and  black  wings  are  entirely  hidden  in  repose  by  the  long  back-feathers,  so 
that  the  whole  bird  looks  white. 
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is  quite  unobjectionable,  except  when  it  proves  destructive  to  incoming  Homing  Pigeons, 
and  to  the  Chough,  which  has  quite  enough  to  contend  with  without  this  terrible  foe. 
Nowadays,  it  generally  breeds  on  the  sea-cliffs,  laying  its  mottled  red  eggs,  which  are 
generally  three  in  number,  on  a bare  ledge.  Although  not  numerous,  this  bird  may  be 
seen  at  times  almost  anywhere,  even  in  London.  As  most  people  know,  this  is  the  Falcon 
mostly  used  for  hawking,  a sport  which  has  never  quite  died  out,  even  in  Europe,  and  is 
still  carried  on  freely  in  India  by  some  Europeans  as  well  as  many  natives.  The  Falcon, 
when  not  at  work,  is  tethered  to  a block  or  perch  by  a leash  attached  to  its  jesses  or  leg- 
straps,  which  are  never  removed.  When  it  is  desirable  to  keep  it  quiet,  it  is  blindfolded 
with  a hood,  and  bells  are  fastened  to  its  feet,  so  that,  when  it  kills  prey  at  a distance 
from  its  master,  the  tinkling  as  it  shifts  its  grip  when  plucking  and  tearing  its  quarry 


Photo  by  C.  Reid J [ IVishaw , N.B. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  IN  PROFILE. 

Showing  the  feathered  legs  which  distinguish  it  from  the  young  White-tailed  Eagle. 


will  indicate  where  it  is.  Nowadays  the  Peregrine  is  not  flown  at  the  Heron  in  this  country, 
but  at  Rooks,  Grouse,  Partridges,  and  wildfowl.  This  fine  bird  chiefly  breeds  nowadays 
on  the  cliffs,  where  it  finds  greater  security  from  man’s  persecution,  and  abundance  of  food 
in  the  shape  of  its  fellow  tenants,  sea-fowl,  Rock-doves  and  Starlings  ; but  it  also  breeds 
in  many  wild  localities  on  inland  rocks.  No  nest  is  made,  the  eggs  being  laid  on  the  bare 
surface  of  the  ledge  or  cleft  selected,  which  is  usually  high  up  and  very  difficult  of  access. 
The  eggs,  two  to  four  in  number,  are  more  or  less  heavily  mottled  with  dull  red  on  a buff 
or  rusty  ground  ; they  exactly  resemble  magnified  eggs  of  the  Kestrel,  in  fact,  and  may 
be  found  in  April  and  May.  The  young  are  clad  in  white  down  like  young  Hawks  generally. 
Although  one  of  the  fiercest  and  boldest  of  birds,  the  Peregrine  seems  never  to  threaten 
an  attack  when  its  home  is  invaded  by  man,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  it  does  not 
prey  on  the  other  birds  immediately  near  it,  but  seeks  its  food  at  a distance.  I have 
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seen  the  same  thing  with  a Peregrine  which  used  to  frequent  the  Museum  buildings  in 
Calcutta  during  the  winter.  The  Hawk  evidently  acts  thus  for  peace  and  quietness,  for 
the  Calcutta  bird  at  first  got  vigorously  mobbed  and  abused  by  the  local  birds,  House- 
crows  especially,  and  though  these  rascals  did  not  dare  to  pull  his  tail,  as  they  constantly 
did  with  Kites,  he  evidently  disliked  the  noise  and  fuss  But  he  refrained  from  reprisals, 
and  ultimately  convinced  the  bird  public  that  he  was  willing  to  agree  to  a truce  on  the 
Museum  premises.  He  would  even  play  with  tame  Pigeons,  stooping  on  them  and  checking 
himself  at  the  last  moment,  a grim  joke  which  they  took  in  good  part.  The  last  winter 
I was  there  another  bird,  a young  one  in  brown  plumage,  took  his  place,  so  I presume 
he  had  died  or  decided  to  winter  elsewhere.  Few  breeding-places  of  this  bird  are  known 
in  southern  Great  Britain,  but  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  island  groups  of  the  north  it  is 

not  at  all  uncommon.  It  also 
breeds  locally  almost  all  over 
the  world,  though  only  known 
as  a winter  migrant  in  many 
places,  such  as  the  plains  of 
India  and  Argentina. 

FALCON,  RED-FOOTED. 
Occasional  visitor,  breeding  in 
Eastern  Central  Europe  and 
West  Siberia.  Smaller  than 
Kestrel,  but  similar  in  shape  ; 
male  mostly  grey,  hen  chestnut 
and  grey ; both  with  orange-red 
feet.  Eggs  laid  in  old  nests, 
and  like  Kestrel's,  but  smaller 
and  yellower.  This  is  an  insec- 
tivorous Hawk,  closely  related 
to  the  Kestrel,  and  sociable 
in  habits  ; it  migrates  to  the 
southward  of  its  range  in  winter 

FIELDFARE.  The  Field- 
fare is  a gregarious  winter 
visitor,  much  larger  than  our 
other  winter  Thrush,  the  Redwing,  resembling  the  Missel-thrush  in  size  and  flight  as  much 
as  the  latter  does  the  Song-thrush.  It  differs  much  from  our  other  Thrushes  in  colour, 
however,  and  is  especially  characterised  by  its  pale  grey  lower  back,  contrasting  with  its 
black  tail.  Its  head  is  also  grey,  its  shoulders  chocolate,  and  its  breast  buff,  with  dark 
markings.  It  never  comes  so  early  as  the  Redwing  sometimes  does,  but  remains  later, 
sometimes  up  to  June  ; and  it  is  a great  berry-eater,  though  feeding  on  the  ground  on 
insects,  etc.,  when  it  has  the  chance.  It  breeds,  usually  in  colonies,  across  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  goes  further  east  than  the  Redwing  in  Siberia,  though  with  much  the  same 
winter  limits.  The  nest  and  eggs  are  like  those  of  the  Blackbird,  to  which  species  the 
Fieldfare  is  evidently  nearly  related,  for  although  its  flight  is  different,  its  gait  and  general 
poses  are  much  the  same,  and  its  alarm  note,  “ tak,  tak,”  reminds  one  of  the  Blackbird’s 
cackle.  Moreover,  although  a spotted  Thrush,  it  has  a yellow  bill  and  black  legs  like  the 


YOUNG  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

In  the  nest  the  Golden  Eagle  has  white  down  like  the  young  Hawk. 


II  2 


SPOTTED  EAGLE. 

This  small  eagle  is  almost  exactly  like  the  Golden  Eagle  in  colour,  only  the  young  bird  having  the  buff  spots. 


LARGE  EGRET. 

This  is  as  tall  as  the  Common  Heron,  but  much  slenderer. 
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“ Beneath  the  broad  and  ample 
bone, 

That  bucklered  heart  to  fear 
unknown, 

A feeble  and  a timorous  guest, 

The  Fieldfare  framed  her  lowly 
nest.” 


Blackbird,  and  unlike  our  other  spotted  species.  It  is  a very  feeble  songster,  but  its 
appearance  makes  amends,  for  it  is  the  handsomest  of  all  our  Thrushes  ; moreover,  it  is 
much  esteemed  as  food.  It  seems,  however,  a shame  to  shoot  any  species  without  doing 
anything  for  it  in  return,  and  it  would  be  both  wise  and  kind  to  help  the  birds  by 
encouraging  the  planting  jf  hawthorns  to  supply  berries  wherever  possible,  for  to  allow 
them  to  die  of  starvation,  as  numbers  do  in  severe  winters,  is  very  impolitic,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Gilbert  White  long  ago  wondered  why  Fieldfares  and  Redwings  did  not  breed 
here  ; the  climate  is  not  at  fault,  for  they  live  well  in  summer  as  well  as  winter  in  captivity  ; 
probably  the  hostility  of  our  breeding  Thrushes  forces  these  visitors  north,  for  the  Fieldfare 
is  no  match  for  the  Missel-thrush, 
and  no  doubt  the  Song-thrush  is 
no  friend  of  the  Redwing  when 
their  interests  clash.  Birds  may 
agree  quite  well  in  winter,  and 
quarrel  furiously  in  the  breeding- 
season,  as  aviarists  know  to  their 
cost  ; and  the  trouble  is  worst 
between  the  nearest  relatives.  < 

The  Fieldfare  has,  indeed,  more 
than  once  been  reported  as  breed- 
ing in  Scotland,  but  none  of 
the  records  have  been  accepted. 

Everyone  who  loves  poetry  should 
know  Scott's  picturesque  lines 
about  the  bird  nesting  on  an  old 
Scottish  battlefield  : 


But,  apart  from  the  unlikelihood  of 
this  bird’s  nesting  on  the  ground 
under  cover  of  a skeleton  at  all, 
here  or  anywhere  else,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  poet  confused  in  his 
recollections  the  Fieldfare  with  the  Snow-bunting,  which  is  often  called  Snowflake,  is  a winter 
visitor  like  the  Fieldfare,  has  bred  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  Arctic  regions  has  been  known 
to  nest  in  the  thorax  of  a corpse.  The  name  “ Snowflake  ” suits  the  metre  just  as  well 
as  “ Fieldfare,”  and  thus  Scott  no  doubt  got  the  two  mixed.  Another  poetical  statement 
which  sounds  wrong,  but  which  is  really  right,  is  concerned  with  a near  relative  of  the 
Fieldfare,  which,  as  it  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  in  recent  times  as  a wild 
bird,  deserves  notice  here.  I mean  Longfellow’s  line,  “ The  blue  eggs  in  the  Robin’s  nest  ” 
- — which  sounds  nonsense  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  dull  rusty-speckled  white  eggs  of 
our  Robin.  But  Longfellow,  as  an  American,  was  right  about  his  own  Robin,  which  does 


THE  IMMATURE  SEA-EAGLE. 

Birds  in  this  stage  are  often  wrongly  reported  as  Golden  Eagles,  but 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  bare  legs. 
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lay  blue  eggs,  and  is  very  like  a Fieldfare  with  a plain  brick-red  breast  instead  of  a mottled 
buff  one.  The  introduction  of  this  bird  took  place  just  before  the  war,  and  the  birds 
bred  when  at  large,  but  whether  any  still  exist  in  this  country  I do  not  know.  They  are 
likely  to  frequent  gardens,  the  bird  taking  the  place  of  our  Song-thrush  and  Blackbird  in 
America,  and  both  they  and  their  eggs  are  likely  to  attract  notice  by  being  so  different 
from  what  we  see  in  our  own  Thrushes.  Longfellow  himself  seems  to  have  gone  wrong 
in  talking  about  “ the  twitter  of  little  Fieldfares  ” in  a New  England  summer  scene,  our 
Fieldfare  never  occurring  at  all  in  America  ; but  he  was  the  most  scholarly  of  poets,  and 
may  have  read  that  the  Robin  of  his  own  country  was  called  a Fieldfare — “ Litorne  ” in 
French — by  old  English  and  French  writers,  and  brought  it  in  to  suit  the  metre.  Both 

the  Fieldfare  and  the  Ameri- 
can Robin  are  spotted  above 
when  in  the  first  plumage  ; 
the  former  is  always  spotted 
below,  and  the  latter  is 
spotted-breasted  when  young, 
so  that  any  young  birds  which 
may  still  be  bred  here  would 
not  attract  attention  like 
their  more  obviously  foreign 
parents. 


FINCH,  BRAMBLE-,  see 
BRAMBLING. 


LITTLE  EGRET. 

This  small  snow-white  Heron  is  hardly  as  large  as  a Curlew. 


FINCH,  BULL-.  The 
Bullfinch  is  unmistakeable 
with  its  black  cap,  wings  and 
tail,  and  the  white  patch  on 
its  back  ; but  the  pure  grey 
back  and  red  breast  are 
characteristic  of  the  cock 
only,  the  hen’s  back  being  a 
brownish  grey  and  her  breast 
dull  chocolate ; while  the 
young  of  both  sexes  have 
not  the  cap,  but  are  light- 
brown  all  over  except  for  the 
“ Bully  ” is  a woodland  bird, 
like,  for  he  is  said  to  be  very 


characteristic  black  wings  and  tail  and  white  back-spot, 
but  comes  into  gardens  a good  deal  more  than  gardeners 
destructive  to  fruit-buds  in  the  spring — buds  of  various  sorts,  with  wild  fruits,  especially 
privet  and  blackberries,  and  seeds,  and  some  insects,  forming  his  food  ; the  seed  part  of 
the  diet  is  less  important  than  in  Finches  generally.  As  he  thus  has  to  be  kept  down  in 
any  case,  it  is  satisfactory  that  he  makes  an  extremely  good  cage  or  aviary  bird.  But 
his  diet  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  plenty  of  green  food  and  fruit  being  provided,  or 
his  life  in  captivity  will  be  short.  Hand-reared  birds  learn  to  whistle  tunes  well,  but  the 
educated  specimens  to  be  got  from  dealers  generally  come  from  Germany,  where  fanciers 
of  song-birds  are  more  numerous  and,  apparently,  the  Bullfinches  themselves  more  ready 


EIDER. 

The  peculiar  look  of  the  Eider-drake  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  unlike  most  birds,  he  has  the  light  parts  of  the  plumage' 

above  and  the  dark  below. 
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learners.  It  is  curious  enough  that  the  birds  can  learn  at  all,  for  they  have  no  particular  gift 
for  song  in  the  wild  state,  and  certainly  no  talent  for  mimicry.  The  call-note  is  very  soft  and 
gentle,  and  the  bird  is  naturally  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  of  a stay-at-home  nature,  being 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  species  we  have  which  are  not  at  all  migratory.  To  his  mate 
the  Bullfinch  is  very  affectionate,  and  in  captivity  transfers  this  affection  to  his  owner. 
Thus  the  “ broken  piper,”  which  cannot  learn  his  music,  and  is  dumped  on  us,  finds  a home 
as  a pet,  since  all  these  scholars  are  hand-reared.  The  hens  also  are  prized  by  our  fanciers, 
who  use  them  for  breeding  hybrids  with  other  Finches.  Cocks,  curiously  enough,  are  useless 
for  this  purpose,  though  with  other  Finches  crosses  can  be  made  either  way  ; but  in  the 
Bullfinch  the  sexes  differ  considerably  in  character,  the  hen  being  unusuall)'  spiteful,  as 
well  as  liberal  in  her  matrimonial  ideas.  Thus,  in  pairing  her  up  with  another  bird, 


KING-EIDER. 


In  addition  to  the  grey  cap  and  the'jknob’  on  .the  beak,  the  King-eider]  (is  noticeable  for  his  green  cheeks. 

one  has  to  be  sure  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  her,  or  the  match  will  turn  out  a failure. 
The  cross  between  Bullfinch  and  Goldfinch  is  a very  pretty  bird,  combining  to  some 
extent  the  beauty  of  both  species,  for  it  has  a red  face  and  upper  breast,  a brown  back, 
yellow  wing-bar,  and  the  colours  generally  softly  combined  in  a very  pretty  way.  The 
hen,  however,  is  much  duller  than  the  cock,  as  in  the  hen  Bullfinch.  Hybrids  with  the 
Linnet  are  also  pretty  birds,  but  Greenfinch-Bullfinch  and  Canary-Bullfinch  crosses  would 
not  be  admired  by  anyone  but  a fancier.  The  Bullfinch  builds  in  fairly  thick  cover, 
such  as  tall  hedges  and  plantations,  and  rather  higher  up  than  most  small  birds,  usually 
from  two  to  five  yards  above  the  ground.  The  nest  is  generally  placed  in  a fork  near  the 
end  of  a branch,  and  a thickly  foliaged  tree  is  preferred  ; the  nest  is  open  and,  as  it  were, 
double  in  construction,  a platform-like  foundation  of  twigs  being  surmounted  by  the  nest 
proper,  which  is  a cup  made  of  fine  roots,  with  now  and  then  some  hair  and  wool  intermixed 
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The  eggs,  which  number  from  four  to  six, 
are  pretty  and  easily  recognisable,  being 
distinct  greenish-blue,  brighter  than  is  usual 
among  our  Finches,  and  marked  with  spots 
of  deep  purple  and  patches  of  dull  lilac. 
Sometimes  the  dark  markings  run  into 
streaks  ; their  distribution  over  the  egg 
varies.  The  eggs  may  sometimes  be  found 
as  early  as  April,  and  a second  brood  is 
produced  later  in  the  season,  so  some  may 
be  found  even  after  midsummer. 

The  Bullfinch  is  essentially  a resident  and 
a woodland  bird,  and,  where  suitable  haunts 
exist,  is  found  nesting  all  over  the  British 
Isles,  but  is  less  common  in  Scotland  than 
elsewhere,  and  only  breeds  in  some  of  the 
Hebrides  among  the  island  groups.  Abroad 
it  breeds  throughout  Central  Europe,  and  a much  larger  and  brighter  variety — the  Russian 
or  Siberian  Bullfinch  of  bird-dealers — breeds  in  Scandinavia,  as  well  as  Russia  and  Western 
Siberia.  This  race  is  migratory,  and  sometimes  visits  us  in  autumn.  It  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  Scarlet  Grosbeak  or  Rose-finch,  sometimes  called  the  Scarlet  Bullfinch, 
which  is  also; an  occasional  visitor,  and  will  be  noticed  in  its  place. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  Rose-finch  and  the  Bullfinch  in  the  matter 
of  the  stability  of  their  colour  ; the  Rose-finch  loses  the  red  of  its  plumage  after  a moult 
in  captivity,  this  colour  being  replaced  by  dull  yellow,  while  though  the  Bullfinch,  kept 
under  unfavourable  conditions,  fades  considerably,  its  red  breast- does  not  become  yellow, 
but  merely  a paler  and  duller  red.  The  Bullfinches  present  a very  interesting  study  : 
the  large  northern  bird,  as  we  have  seen,  is  brighter  than  our  local  variety,  as  are  specimens 
Tom  Central  Europe,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  Then  all  across  Siberia  is  found  a 
grey-breasted  race,  and  in  Eastern  Siberia  and  Japan  one  which  sometimes  has  a pale-red 
breast  and  sometimes  only  the  throat  red,  the  breast  being  grey.  These  are  all  merely 
sub-species  of  the  common  Bullfinch, 
and  as  much  may  be  said  of  the 
peculiar  Azorean  Bullfinch,  only 
found  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael  in 
the  Azores,  in  which  both  sexes  are 
like  the  female  of  the  common  bird, 
but  even  duller,  not  having  the 
white  back-patch.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Bullfinches  are  in  the  Hima- 
layas, where  four  very  interesting 
and  distinct  species  are  found,  all 
without  black  caps  : Beavan's  Bull- 
finch, which  has  a red  breast,  but 
the  cap  grey  like  the  back  ; the 
Red-headed  Bullfinch,  which  has  a 
red  cap  as  well  as  a red  breast,  the 

i • 11  • u The  patch  on  the  Drakes  head  below  the  black  cap  is  light  green. 

Cap  Demg  yellowish-green  in  the  The  Duck  looks  darker  than  she  should,  though  they  generally  vary. 


Photo  copyright  EIDER  DUCK  AND  DRAKE.  [by  Oxley  Urabham. 


EIDER-DUCK. 

The  down  is  seen  forming  a bed  for  the  eggs,  as 
usual  in  Ducks  nests. 
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female  ; and  the  Orange  Bullfinch,  in  which  the  male  is  orange  or  yellow,  according  co  age, 
the  female,  as  in  the  rest,  being  a plain  dull  bird.  All  have  the  black  wings  and  tail  and 
the  white  back-spot,  and  so  has  the  last,  the  Nepaulese  Bullfinch,  which  is  brown  in  both 
sexes,  much  like  the  young  of  the  common  Bullfinch.  This  comes  nearest,  no  doubt,  to 
the  ancestral  form,  but  it  has  specialized  somewhat  in  having  a longer  and  more  forked 
tail  than  the  rest,  richly-glossed  with  steel  blue.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  only  species 
which  has  got  away  from  the  Himalayan  headquarters  of  the  group  is  very  variable  and 
splitting  up  into  local  races,  and  this  bears  out  what  Darwin  says  about  widely-ranging 


derived  from 
the  call-note  of 
“ pink,  pink  ” 
which  the  bird 
constantly 
utters.  The 
cock’s  bluish 
head  and  red- 
dish breast  dis- 
tinguish him  at 
once,  to  say 
nothing  of  the 
chestnut  on  the 
upper  back  and 
the  olive-green 
below  it,  but 
the  hen, in  her 
generally  drab 
plumage,  is  less 
noticeable  till 
the  white  mark- 
ings  on  the 
wings  and  tail, 
which  she  has 
in  common 
with  the  cock, 
are  observed. 
The  young 
birds  of  both 
sexes  have  the 
female  pi  u ni- 
ls about  the  size  of  the  Sparrow,  but  of  a peculiarly  trim  and 
a peculiar  gait,  half  walk  and  half  hop,  and  a graceful  undulating 


species  varying 
most.  Never- 
theless, this  is 
not  a universal 
rule,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the 
case  of  the 
Chaffinch 
group,  wherein 
the  most 
widely  - ranging 
species,  the 
Brambling,  is 
not  at  all 
variable. 

FINCH , 

CHAF-.  The 
Chaffinch  is  the 
real  original 
Finch,  for  its 
names  in  the 
Teutonic  group 
of  Continental 
languages, 

Vink,  Fink  and 
F i n k e,  so 
obviously  re- 
lated to  the 
English  Finch, 
are  evidently 
age.  The  Chaffinch 
neat  shape ; it  has 

flight.  In  addition  to  the  call-note,  the  cock  has  a very  characteristic  song,  short  and 
ringing,  and  constantly  repeated.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  in  words, 
the  most  successful,  to  my  ear,  being,  “ Sweet,  sweet  ! Oh,  bring  my  pretty  love  to  meet 
me  here  ! ” It  is  a much  more  favourite  songster  on  the  Continent  than  it  is  here  ; perhaps 
the  Continental  birds  really  sing  better.  Here,  when  it  is  kept,  it  is  usually  for  “ contest- 
singing,” the  bird  winning  which  gets  through  its  song  oftenest  in  a given  time.  The  poor 
birds  so  employed  are  not  well  treated,  being  confined  in  disgracefully  small  cages,  which 


IMMATURE  GYR-FALCON. 

The  Gyr-Falcon  much  resembles  the  Peregrine,  but  is  larger  and  paler 
in  colour. 


PEREGRINE  FALCON. 

Showing  the  barred  underparts  of  the  old  bird. 


iWishaw , NMt 
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are  tied  up  in  black  dusters,  so  as 
to  make  the  birds  ready  to  sing 
anywhere.  The  Chaffinch  begins  to 
sing  very  early  in  spring,  and  its  nest 
may  be  found  in  April.  The  nest 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  species, 
and  is  constantly  cited  as  a typical 
example  of  beautiful  bird-architec- 
ture. It  is  most  commonly  built  on 
a bough  of  a tree,  at  no  great 
height  from  the  ground,  but  may 
sometimes  be  found  in  a bush  or 
hedge ; a moss-grown  tree  is  pre- 
ferred, and  apple-trees  in  gardens 
are  especial  favourites.  The  nest  is 
an  open  cup,  very  regularly  rounded 
and  beautifully  neat  and  compact  ; 
it  is  made  of  moss  and  wool  very 
closely  felted  together,  and  lined 
thickly  with  dry  grass,  feathers,  and 
hair.  Outside  it  is  decked  with  bits 
of  lichen,  and  thus  often  harmonises 
with  the  lichen-covered  bough  on 
which  it  is  placed  ; but  this  is  quite 
accidental,  for  not  only  may  it  be 
found  in  situations  where  the  lichen 
makes  it  conspicuous,  but  such 
substances  as  cotton-wool  and  the 
“ confetti”  thrown  at  weddings  may 
be  used  at  times,  and  these,  of 
course,  do  not  match  any  natural 
environment. 

The  Chaffinch  lays  four  or  five  eggs, 
very  unlike  those  of  any  other  British 
bird  as  a rule,  for  they  are  generally  recognisable  at  once  by  their  peculiar  colour,  grey  with 
dark  brown  spots  surrounded  by  reddish  colouring,  looking  as  if  the  surface  had  been  absorbent, 
and  the  colour  of  the  spots  had  “ run  ” and  stained  the  shell.  Occasionally,  however, 
a less  characteristic  type,  with  a pale  blue  ground-colour,  may  be  found,  and  pure  blue 
unspotted  eggs  may  occur.  Chaffinches’  nests  may  be  looked  for  first  in  April,  and  a second 
brood  is  reared  later  on  in  the  season  The  bird  is  a confiding  one  when  well  treated, 
and  I remember  a hen  which  used  habitually  to  come  to  us  when  we  had  tea  in  the  garden 
and  take  crumbs  for  her  young  ones.  Naturally  these  are  fed  on  insects,  on  which  also  the 
old  birds  live  to  a. greater  extent  than  our  other  Finches.  Not  that  they  do  not  eat  seed 
also,  and,  in  fact,  they  now  and  then  do  a little  pilfering  in  gardens.  On  the  whole, 
however,  they  are  useful  there,  and  can  be  made  tame  more  easily  than  any  other  of  our 
Finches  except  the  Sparrow,  readily  accepting  hempseed  and  crumbs  This  bird  may  be 
seen  at  all  seasons,  but  a good  many  foreign  individuals  come  in  in  the  winter ; it  is 
generally  distributed  over  Europe,  visiting  North  Africa  in  winter,  while  to  the  eastward 


Photo  copyright ] [by  Oxley  Grabham _ 

ADULT  PEREGRINE  ON  BLOCK,  SECURED  WITH  JESSES 
AND  LEASH. 

This  illustration  well  shows  the  long  wings  and  dark  eyes  characteristic  of 
the  typical  Falcons. 
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they  breed  in  Persia,  and  range  as  far  as  Omsk  in  Siberia.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  The  Chaffinch’s  only  near  relative  here  is  the  Bramble- 
finch  or  Brambling,  but  there  is  a very  interesting  group  of  Chaffinches  in  North  Africa 
and  the  Atlantic  Islands  which  show  a gradual  departure  from  the  harlequin  coat  of  the 
bird  to  which  we  are  used — the  North-African  Chaffinch  and  the  various  local  races  and 
species  inhabiting  the  Canaries,  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  The  tendency  in  all  of  these  is 
towards  the  increase  of  the  blue-grey  seen  on  the  head  of  our  bird,  combined  with  the 
elimination  of  the  chestnut  on  the  back,  and  the  paling  of  the  fawn  tint  on  the  breast. 
In  the  Algerian  Chaffinch  the  cheeks  are  blue-grey  as  well  as  the  cap,  and  the  back  is  all 
green  ; in  the  island  forms  the  cheeks  remain  of  some  shade  of  buff,  like  the  throat,  but 
the  chestnut  of  the  back  is  eliminated  in  favour  of  slate  or  green,  or  both.  This  tendency 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  Teydean  Chaffinch  of  the  pine  forests  of  Teneriffe,  which  is  blue- 
grey  all  over  except  on  the  abdomen,  which  is  white.  A similar  race  in  Gran  Canaria 
exhibits  a slight  approach  to  the  type  to  which  we  are  used  in  having  the  white  wing- 
marks,  but  these  Blue  Chaffinches,  which  are  much  larger  than  the  others,  are  fairly 
reckoned  together  as  a distinct  species,  while  the  others  count  as  mere  races  of  our  Common 
Chaffinch.  The  hens  in  all  these  forms  are  plain  birds,  very  like  that  of  our  Chaffinch, 
except  that  in  the  Teydean  and  Gran  Canarian  Chaffinch  they  are  more  uniformly  brown 
as  well  as  larger,  and  in  the  former  lack  the  white  wing-marks  like  the  male.  We  have 
thus,  in  the  Chaffinch  group,  an 
excellent  example  of  species  still  in 
the  making,  the  Blue  Chaffinch 
being  well  differentiated,  though  the 
Canarian  race  of  it  shows  its  near 
relationship  to  the  rest,  while  the 
Brambling,  though  in  size  and  form 
it  is  so  like  the  Common  Chaffinch 
and  its  races  that  if  both  were  dyed 
black  or  bleached  white  they  could 
not  be  distinguished,  has  yet  a very 
different  note  and  much  intensified 
colouring.  It  has,  besides,  the  widest 
distribution  of  all,  as  it  ranges  all 
across  the  old  World  in  the  north 
and  goes  as  far  to  the  south-west 
as  India  in  winter.  Which  was  the 
original  form  is  impossible  now  to 
say,  but  they  are  all  still  so  nearly 
related  that  even  the  Common 
Chaffinch  and  the  Brambling  will 
inter-breed  readily  in  captivity, 
while  it  used  to  be  considered 
impossible  to  cross  the  Chaffinch 
with  other  Finches.  The  only 
other  Finch  which  has  been  crossed 
with  the  Chaffinch  is  the  Green- 
finch, and  that  only  once  or  twice  ICELAND  FALCON, 

and  of  recent  years;  I have  seen  The  Ice!and  Fa!cjancb  "he  wIwLd  Cyr-Fakon.  but 
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the  hybrid  myself  at  a show,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  about  its 
parentage  having  been  as  described. 


FINCH,  CITRIL-.  Very  rare 
visitor  ; breeds  in  Central  Europe, 
in  the  mountains.  Nesting-habits 
and  eggs  similar  to  those  of  Siskin, 
which  this  Finch  resembles  in  form, 
but  in  colour  is  like  the  Green- 
finch, without  the  Siskin’s  dark 
streaks.  As  there  has  been  some 
confusion  between  this  bird  and  the 
Cape  Canary,  which  has  occurred 
here  as  an  “ escape,”  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  latter  bird  is 
just  like  a green  Canary  without 
the  dark  streaks,  and  has  a similar 
short,  thick  beak,  while  the  Citril 
Finch  has  a tapering,  thorn-like 
beak  of  the  type  seen  in  the  Gold- 
finch and  Siskin. 


RED-FOOTED  FALCON. 

Male  above,  female  below.  She  is  grey  in  ground-colour  on  the  upper 
parts,  chestnut  below ; the  male  nearly  all  grey. 


FINCH,  GOLD-.  “ The  Gold- 
finch always  looks  a gentleman.” 
This  expression,  which  I have  heard 
in  more  than  one  quarter,  exactly 
characterises  this  delightful  little 
bird,  one  of  the  few  small  species 
we  have  which  would  attract  atten- 
tion in  any  company.  The  hen  is 
as  beautifully  coloured  as  the  cock, 
or  at  least,  what  little  difference 
there  is  needs  an  experienced  bird-fancier  to  make  it  out ; but  the  young  are  very  different, 
having  no  red,  white,  or  black  about  the  head,  which  is  streaky  drab.  In  this  stage  they 
are  called  “ Greypates,”  but  the  characteristic  gold-and-black  wings  will  always  distinguish 
them.  Some  Goldfinches  have  a white  mark  dividing  the  red  on  the  chin,  and  these  are 
known  as  “ Cheverels.”  The  notes  of  the  Goldfinch  are  in  harmony  with  his  brilliant 
yet  refined  appearance  ; they  are  particularly  bright  and  pleasant,  though  when  it  comes 
to  actual  singing  he  is  but  a moderate  performer,  albeit  cheerful  enough  to  listen  to. 
This  is  a most  harmless  and  indeed  beneficial  bird  in  its  feeding-habits,  living  mostly  on 
the  seeds  of  weeds,  chiefly  those  of  composite-flowered  plants,  such  as  groundsel,  dandelion, 
and  especially  thistle.  It  damages  no  garden  produce,  and  feeds  to  some  extent  on  insects 
especially  giving  these  to  its  young.  Clean  farming  is,  of  course,  adverse  to  it  and  those 
who  wish  to  encourage  it  should  grow  some  of  its  food-plants — there  are  garden  varieties 
of  thistles,  and  some  hemp  and  flax  might  be  sown  for  this  pretty  bird’s  benefit.  It  is  a 
strong  flyer,  and  wanders  far  and  wide  for  food.  I have  heard  of  a flock  appearing  on  a 
weedy  railway  bank  at  Shepherd’s  Bush,  not  exactly  the  place  where  one  would  expect 
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Goldfinches.  In  addition  to  agricultural  improvements,  the  Goldfinch  has  suffered  much 
from  bird-catchers,  though  bird-protection  has  of  late  y6ars  operated  much  in  its  favour. 
Those  who  wish  to  keep  Goldfinches  should  buy  the  large  and  beautiful  specimens  imported 
from  Siberia  in  the  winter,  which  are  far  handsomer  than  English  ones,  and  quieter  in 
captivity. 

When  courting,  the  cock  spreads  his  wings  just  far  enough  to  show  the  maximum  of  yellow, 
and  also  expands  his  tail,  and  then  sways  from  side  to  side.  This  bird  generally  builds  in 
trees,  especially  affecting  fruit-trees  if  they  are  near  its  haunts,  which  is  not  always  the  case, 
as  it  frequents  waste  weedy  land  by  preference.  The  nest  is  cup-shaped,  and  as  neat  and 
pretty  a structure  as  one  would  expect  so  dainty  a little  builder  to  produce  ; it  is  not 
unlike  a small  edition  of  the  Chaffinch’s  nest,  very  well  finished,  and  made  of  moss  and 
lichen  outside,  and  lined  with  hair,  soft  feathers  or  plant  fluff.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in 
number,  are  bluish  or  greenish-white  with  reddish  or  purplish-brown  markings,  very  like 
the  Linnet’s  on  a smaller  scale  ; and,  like  them,  they  vary  very  much  in  depth  of  spotting. 
They  may  be  looked  for  by  the  middle  of  May.  The  Goldfinch  is  now,  unfortunately, 
a very  local  bird  here,  though  found  breeding  over  England  generally,  and  also  in  Ireland  ; 
in  Scotland  it  nests  more  rarely.  It  has  many  local  names,  such  as  “ Proud  Tailor  ” and 
“ Redcap.”  Abroad  it  is  generally  distributed  as  a breeder  over  Europe,  and  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  South  and  in  North  Africa  ; it  extends  eastwards  to  Persia  and  Central 
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YOUNG  PEREGRINE  FALCONS. 

Showing  a mixture  of  the  white  nestling  down  and  the  brown  feathers  of  the  first  plumage. 


[ Coleraine . 
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Photo  by  B.  Hanley ] 


FIELDFARE. 

Showing  the  peculiar  coloration  somewhat  intermediate  between  Thrush  and  Blackbird. 


[Selby. 


Siberia,  where,  as  above  stated,  it  is  very  large  and  fine.  As  an  introduced  bird,  it  is  found 
in  South  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  and  also  occurs  in  the  United  States  and  some 
of  the  West  Indies.  In  Australasia  it  is  exceedingly  common,  and  has  made  its  own  way 
from  New  Zealand  to  the  Auckland  and  Chatham  Islands.  Unlike  so  many  birds  that 
have  been  introduced  abroad  also,  it  has  kept  a good  character.  In  North  America  it  has 
not  become  common,  the  “ Goldfinch  ” usually  met  with  in  America  being  a native 
American  bird,  in  which  the  male  is  mostly  yellow — it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  Siskin  group 
of  Finches,  which  have  their  headquarters  in  the  New  World.  There  is,  however,  another 
form  of  true  Goldfinch,  the  Asiatic  or  Himalayan,  which  is  found  in  Siberia  and  the 
Himalayas.  This  bird  differs  trom  ours  in  never  developing  any  black  or  white  marking 
on  the  head,  and  in  having  the  white  markings  on  the  wings  differently  distributed.  In 
the  western  Goldfinch  we  know,  every  quill  has  a small  white  spot  at  the  tip  ; in  the  eastern 
bird,  the  secondaries,  or  short  quills,  bear  large  white  patches,  and  the  primaries,  or  long 
quills,  have  no  white  on  them  at  all.  A quite  different  wing-pattern  is  thus  formed,  which, 
with  the  difference  in  the  head-markings,  makes  up  a nice  set  of  what  are  called  “ recog- 
nition-marks.” These  are  differing  markings  in  related  species,  supposed  to  have  been 
evolved  by  the  supposed  necessity  for  “ birds  of  a feather  flocking  together.”  But  birds 
know  nothing  about  theories,  and  persist  in  interbreeding  freely  when  the  only  difference  is 
one  of  this  kind.  We  have  come  across  one  good  case  already,  that  of  the  Crows,  in 
which  the  grey  back  of  the  “ Hoodie  ” is  an  excellent  recognition-mark,  but  does  not 
prevent  free  inter-breeding  with  the  Carrion  Crow  where  they  happen  to  meet  in  the 
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breeding-season.  The  two  Goldfinches  form  another  case  ; as  our  bird  ranges  a good  way 
east,  they  meet  sometimes,  and  then  interbreed  as  freely  as  the  two  species  of  Crows  do. 
Specimens  showing  this  crossing  of  ailied  races  among  both  Crows  and  Goldfinches  may  be 
seen  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and  are  well  worth  study.  The 
inference  is  pretty  clear,  that  the  two  Goldfinches  are  not  good  species,  but  merely  local 
races,  and  that,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  only  one  species  of  true  Goldfinch  exists.  The 
Asiatic  grey-headed  bird  is  evidently  the  more  primitive  form,  as,  although  it  gets  the 
scarlet  face,  it  never  completely  gets  out  of  the  “ grey-pate  ” stage,  for  although  it  loses 
the  streaks  on  the  head,  the  black  and  white  markings  never  develop  ; moreover,  the  red 
of  the  face  is  not  quite  so  well  developed  as  in  the  Western  bird.  We  are  thus  brought 
very  near  the  actual  origin  of  a species,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
Common  Goldfinch  arose  as  a sudden  “ mutation  ” or  “ sport  ” from  the  grey-headed 
Asiatic  bird.  That  such  pattern- varieties,  as  well  as  the  commoner  white,  black,  pied,  or 
cinnamon  varieties,  may  arise,  we  know  well,  and  if  they  happen  to  be  hereditary,  may 
easily  become  the  prevalent  form  over  a certain  area,  or  even  displace  the  type  altogether. 
The  classical  case  is  that  of 
the  Black-winged  Peafowl, 
which  has  on  several  occasions 
arisen  from  different  stocks  of 
common  Peafowl,  and  in  one, 
recorded  by  Sir  Ralph  Heron 
nearly  a century  ago,  in 
creased  till  it  supplanted  the 
ordinary  kind  on  his  estate, 
though  he  found  it  a weaker 
bird.  This  bird  and  the  com- 
mon Peafowl  differ  more  than 
the  two  Goldfinches  ; for 
though  the  chief  difference 
between  the  cocks  is  that  the 
Black-winged  bird  has,  as  his 
name  implies,  black  wings 
instead  of  the  speckled  ones 
of  the  ordinary  Peacock,  the 
hen  is  an  almost  completely 
white  bird,  and  the  young 
of  both  sexes  are  cream- 
coloured,  pencilled  with  black 
in  the  poult  stage.  I trust 
my  readers  will  pardon  this 
digression,  but  so  much 
twaddle  is  talked  about  in- 
finite gradations  and  action 
of  the  environment  in  evolu- 
tion that  I think  it  as  well 
to  emphasize  a few  known 
facts  about  birds  by  way  of  a 
change.  In  the  case  of  one  of 


NEST  OF  FIELDFARE 

The  Fieldfare  commonly  nests  in  colonies;  the  nest  much  resembles  that  of  the 

Blackbird 
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the  Australian  Weaver-finches,  for  instance,  one  form  has  been  known  actually  to  change  to 
a great  extent  into  another  during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual.  The  two  species  con- 
cerned were  the  Chestnut-breasted  and  Yellow-rumped  Finches,  which  look  quite  as  different 
as  the  two  Goldfinches,  and  are  quite  distinct  in  Australia.  Yet  the  Yellow-rumped  Finch 
in  captivity  over  here  shows  a frequent  tendency  to  assume  the  plumage-characters  of 
the  other  form,  though  it  usually  remains  true  to  type  and  even  produces  young  like 
itself,  lo  return  to  the  Goldfinch,  not  only  does  this  bird  breed  indiscriminately  with 
his  eastern  relative  at  large,  but  is  ready  enough  to  cross  even  with  alien  Finches  in 
captivity,  though  for  this  he  should  be  out  of  touch  with  his  natural  mate,  The  cross 


with  the  Bullfinch 
has  been  mentioned 
under  the  heading 
of  that  bird,  but 
the  Goldfinch  has 
also  been  crossed, 
with  the  Green- 
finch, Linnet,  vReeF 
poll,  ancT  Siskin. 

The  Goldfinch’s 
hybrid  offspring 
always  show  his 
influence  to  a 
noticeable1  extent, 
but  none  can  be 
called  really  pretty 
birds,  except  that 
from  the  Bullfinch. 

The  Goldfinch- 
Greenfinch  cross, 
however,  is  in- 
teresting, as  it 
show's  a consider- 
able resemblance  to 
the  Asiatic  form  of 
Goldfinch  in  its 
pattern,  except  for 
the  fact  that  the 
face  is  orange  in- 
stead of  red,  as  in 

same  size  as  a Sparrow,  and  dull  brown  rather  than  green  in  colour. 


all  Goldfinch  crosses 
except  that  with 
the  Bullfinch ; and 
this  rather  supports 
the  idea  that  the 
Asiatic  Goldfinch  is 
the  primitive  form. 
T he  commonest 
Goldfinch  hybrid  is, 
however,  that  with 
the  Canary,  which 
is  so  freely  bred  that 
it  can  be  bought  as 
cheaply  as  a pure 
Canary,  unless  it 
happens  to  be 
yellow,  when  it  is 
worth  its  w'eight 
in  gold. 

FINCH, 
G R E E N-.  Con- 
spicuous as  is  the 
cock  Greenfinch  in 
his  sage-green 
p lumage  w i t h 
yellow'  trimmings, 
the  hen  is  not  so 
easily  made  out,  as 
she  is  about  the 
The  yellow  on  the  wings 
and  tail  will,  however,  distinguish  her,  though  this  is  less  developed  than  in  the  male.  Young 
Greenfinches  of  both  sexes  have  a distinct  plumage  of  dark  streaks  on  a pale  yellowish 
ground,  but  they  show  the  same  yellow  wing  and  tail  markings,  the  young  cocks  having 
already  more  yellow  than  the  hens.  On  close  inspection  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Greenfinch 
has  longer  wings  and  a shorter  tail  than  the  Sparrow',  and  a much  easier  and  swifter  flight. 
In  the  breeding-season  the  cock  often  spreads  his  tail,  making  the  yellow  colour  conspicuous, 
and  at  this  time  he  often  flies  round  with  a peculiar  slow  action  of  the  wings.  His  song 
is  generally  poor,  something  like  a very  inferior  Canary’s,  and  he  is  better  known  by  his 
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BULLFINCH  ON  NEST. 

The  coloration  is  not  at  all  protective,  though  the  nest  is  open. 
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drawling  call-note  “ tway  ! ” which  he  often  repeats.  His  name  of  Green  “ Linnet  ” 
flatters  him  very  much,  and  probably  got  him  admission  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  is  now 
a common  nuisance,  while  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  real  Linnet  failed. 

The  Greenfinch  is  mainly  a vegetable  feeder,  eating  many  kinds  of  seeds,  berries,  and 
grain  ; but  the  young  are  fed  on  insects.  It  is  particularly  fond  of  sunflower-seed,  and  will 
not  fail  to  come  where  this  can  be  obtained.  It  is  a hardy  bird,  and  a powerful  one,  being 

able  to  hold  its  own  with  the  Sparrow  ; but  it  has  not  the  cunning  of  that  bird.  As  a 

cage-bird  it  is  not  much  esteemed  ; but  it  has  one  very  good  point — if  released  from  an 
aviary  it  is  apt  to  come  back,  and  so  is  a useful  bird  to  keep  when  one  wants  to  attract 
others  about  the  place.  It  also  breeds  in  captivity  more  freely  than  any  other  small 
British  bird,  and  is  a suitable  mate  for  any  hen  Canary  that  happens  to  be  spiteful  with 
males  of  her  own  kind;  and  some  hen  Canaries  can  be  regular  Bolshevixens.  But  Greenfinch- 
Canary  “ mules  ” are  of  very  little  value  unless  yellow.  Cinnamon  varieties  of  the 
Greenfinch  are  not  uncommon,  and  appear  usually  to  be  females.  The  nest  is  placed 
rather  high  for  a small  bird’s,  generally  about  a couple  of  yards  from  the  ground, 

and  seldom  in  a tree — usually  in  a hedge  or  high  bush,  or  among  ivy.  It  is  of  the  usual 

open  type  built  by  our  Finches,  but  compares  very  unfavourably  in  respect  of  construction 
with  that  of  the  Chaffinch,  being  made  of  twigs  and  roots,  mixed  with  moss  and  wool, 
and  rather  untidy  outside,  though  the  lining,  of  wool,  feathers,  and  fibrous  material  like 
grass  or  hair,  is  neat  enough.  Several  nests  may  be  found  near  each  other,  for  this  bird 
shows  a tendency  to  nest  in  colonies.  This  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  for  it  is  not  by  any 
means  peaceable,  and  I have  seen  it  fighting  vigorously  both  with  its  own  kind  and  with 
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NEST  OF  BULLFINCH. 

This  picture  well  shows  the  double  structure  of  the  nest,  with  the  foundation  of  coarser  material. 
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the  House-sparrow.  In  the  former  case  a bird  with  a bald  patch  on  his  head,  evidently 
a legacy  from  a previous  combat,  disturbed  a mated  pair  ; but  the  hen  left  the  two  cocks 
to  settle  matters,  while  she  went  on  collecting  nesting  material.  The -eggs,  like  those  of 
the  Chaffinch,  number  four  or  five  ; in  colour  they  are  pale  greenish,  spotted  with  reddish 
brown.  The  first  nests  may  be  found  in  April,  and  later  on  another  nesting  takes  place  ; 
this  species  is  a late  breeder,  and  August  nests  are  on  record.  The  Greenfinch  breeds  all 
over  the  British  Isles,  except  in  the  Shetlands,  and  all  across  Europe,  east  to  Turkestan, 
and  in  North  Africa.  It  migrates  to  a certain  extent.  North  African  birds  are  small,  but 
very  richly  coloured  in  the  case  of  the  males,  the  females  being  paler  and  greyer  than  the 
northern  specimens.  The  only  other  known  species  of  Greenfinch  is  the  Chinese,  a race  of 
which  is  also  found  in  Japan.  This  is  a smaller  and  slighter  bird  than  ours,  and  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  green  at  all,  but  brown  and  grey  ; it  has,  however,  the  yellow  on  the 
wing  much  more  developed,  forming  a broad  band  as  in  the  Goldfinch.  This  species  was 
crossed  at  the  Zoo  many  years  ago  with  the  common  Greenfinch,  and  the  hybrids  bred  again. 


FINCH,  HAW-.  This  bird  is  unmistakeable  among  our  Finches;  his  huge  bill  and 
large  size — he  is  as  big  as  a Starling,  which  he  somevffiat  resembles  in  flight — distinguish 
him  at  once,  even  without  his  beautifully  shaded  plumage  of  browm  and  grey,  and  the 
broad  white  tip  to  the  tail  and  steel-blue  patch  on  the  wing.  The  hen  is  duller  than  the 
cock,  and  young  birds  are  barred  brokenly  with  black  and  tinged  with  yellow,  especially 
on  the  head.  A hand-reared  young  Hawfinch  makes  a most  tame  and  interesting  pet. 
'1  he  Hawfinch  is  one  of  the  birds  which  are  getting  commoner  and  more  widely  spread  ; 
but  it  is  shy  and  little  seen,  and  rare  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Its  note  is  absurdly  weak 


YOUNG  CHAFFINCHES. 

The  Chaffinch  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  British  Finches. 
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Photo  by  F.  Fear}  L York. 

CHAFFINCH  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

The  Chaffinch  feeds  its  young  on  insects,  and  eats  them  itself  more  freely  than  most  of  our  Finches. 


for  such  a strong-looking  bird.  Unfortunately  it  is  a destructive  species  to  some  extent, 
playing  havoc  with  peas  in  gardens  ; its  more  ordinary  food  is  seeds  of  trees  and  the 
kernels  of  berries  and  small  stone-fruit,  and  it  also  feeds  on  insects.  In  captivity  it  likes 
large  seeds,  such  as  sunflower,  and  makes  a handsome  aviary  bird  ; but  must  not  be 
confined  closely  with  weaker  species,  as  it  bites  cruelly  hard,  a fact  which  anyone  handling 
it  will  soon  find  out.  Generally  the  mere  snap  of  its  huge  beak  is  enough  to  make  any  other 
bird  keep  its  distance.  To  this  great  bill  it  owes  the  name  of  Grosbeak  frequently  given  it 
by  the  older  writers,  but  in  spite  of  the  overgrown  head  and  top-heavy  appearance,  it  is 
an  active  and  handsome  bird.  Like  the  Peregrine  Falcon  among  large  species,  it  is  made 
attractive  by  the  air  of  strength  and  of  perfect  adaptation  to  a special  mode  of  life  which 
it  shows.  The  Hawfinch  is  essentially  a tree-bird,  and  builds  in  trees,  usually  selecting 
one  overgrown  with  lichens,  often  as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen  yards  up  ; the  nest  is  well 
concealed,  and  in  general  construction  is  like  a large  Bullfinch’s  nest,  made  of  roots,  hay 
and  hair,  on  a foundation  of  twigs.  The  number  of  the  eggs  is  four  to  six,  and  in  appear- 
ance they  are  very  distinct  from  those  of  the  typical  Finches,  inclining  distinctly  to  the 
Bunting  type  in  their  wavy  spots  and  long  sharp  streaks  of  dark  brown.  The  ground- 
colour varies  much,  from  buff  to  pale  green,  but  they  are  generally  easily  recognisable. 
They  may  be  looked  for  in  May.  The  bird  is  so  quiet  in  its  ways,  and  keeps  so  much  to 
the  tree-tops,  that  it  is  liable  to  be  overlooked,  but  it  breeds  over  England  and  Wales 
generally,  though  not  as  yet  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  seems  to 


CHAFFINCHES  ON  NEST. 


COCK  CHAFFINCH  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

The  young  birds  have  the  same  plumage  as  the  female  parent. 
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be  extending  its  range.  Abroad,  it  breeds  throughout  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
and  in  Northern  Africa,  and  extends  through  temperate  Asia  to  Japan.  It  stands  quite 
alone  among  the  Finches,  for  though  it  varies  somewhat  locally,  there  is  no  distinct  species 
closely  related  to  it. 

FINCH,  MOUNTAIN,  see  BRAMBLING. 

FINCH,  PINE,  see  GROSBEAK,  PINE. 

FINCH,  ROSE,  see  GROSBEAK,  SCARLET 


FINCH , SERIN-.  Rare  visitor  ; breeds  in  Central  Europe  and  Mediterranean  region. 
Nest  of  usual  Finch  type ; eggs  like  Goldfinch’s,  but  spots  larger  and  paler.  General 


appearance  like 
green  variety 
of  the  tame 
Canary,  but 
smaller  and 
having  shorter 
tail.  The  wild 
Canary  is 
ranked  by 
some  natural- 
ists as  a local 
race  of  this 
bird,  found  in 
the  Atlantic 
islands  ; green 
Canaries  have 
occurred  wild 
in  England, 
but  are  sus- 
pected of  being 
escaped  birds. 

The  wild  Can- 
ary, however, 
is  seldom  im- 
ported, as  it  is 
just  like  a small 
green  tame 
mountains  of  Central  Europe,  among  rocks  ; eggs 
with  conspicuous  white  patches  in  wings  and  tail 
not  short  and  small  like  Snow-bunting’s. 
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NEST  OF  GOLDFINCH. 

The  nest  of  the  Goldfinch  is  a very  pretty  one,  much  in  the  style  of  the 


Chaffinch’s. 


white.  Size  of  Lark 
; throat  black.  Bill 


Canary,  and 
thus  has  no 
special  attrac- 
tion for  fan- 
ciers. Tame 
Canaries  fre- 
quently escape, 
and  if  of  the 
natural  green 
colour  must 
stand  a much 
better  chance  of 
surviving  than 
the  conspicuous 
yellow  variety; 
and  if  they 
bred  at  large 
their  young 
would  be  hard 
to  distinguish 
from  real  wild 
birds. 

FINCH, 
SNOW-.  Very 
rare  visitor; 
breeds  in  high 
grey  and  drab, 
like  Chaffinch’s, 


FIRE-CREST.  Occasional  visitor,  breeding  in  Central  and  South  Europe  and  North 
Africa.  Known  from  Gold-crest  by  dark  eye-  and  moustache-streaks.  Nest  like  Gold-crest’s, 
but  eggs  prettier,  being  reddish  in  colour. 

FLAMINGO.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Central  Asia,  and  making  colonies  of  low  mud  nests  in  shallow  water.  It  is  much  taller 
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than  the  Heron,  white  in  colour,  with  scarlet-and-black  wings,  and  a curious  short  thick 
down-bent  bill,  with  which  it  sifts  the  water  and  mud  like  a Duck.  The  young  birds  are 
pale  drab,  with  dark  streaks  on  the  back.  When  in  down  they  are  white  and  active,  but 
fed  by  the  parents  ; at  this  age  their  beaks  are  straight.  The  eggs  have  a white  chalky 
layer  over  a blue  shell.  On  the  wing  the  Flamingo  looks  like  a pole  supported  by  a pair 
of  wings  in  the  middle,  owing  to  the  great  length  of  its  extended  neck  and  legs.  The 
birds  fly  in  flocks  and  “ gaggle,”  like  Geese.  They  quarrel  constantly,  at  any  rate  in 
captivity,  though  they  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  actual  fighting,  and  certainly  never  strike 
with  their  wings  like  wildfowl,  with  which  they  have  mistakenly  been  classed,  their  real 
relationships  being  with  Storks  and  Ibises,  in  spite  of  their  fully-webbed  feet.  These 
webbed  feet  are  chiefly  serviceable  in  supporting  them  on  the  mud,  as  they  do  not  swim 
much.  They  are  slow  in  all  their  movements,  and  cannot  spring  up  straight  into  the 
air,  but  have  to  rise 
with  a run  and  at  a 
low  angle.  They  feed 
on  any  vegetable  or 
animal  food  they  can 
sift  out  of  the  mud 
and  water,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  able  to 
extract  nutriment 
from  water  in  a way 
that  no  Duck  can, 
except  the  Shoveller. 

In  captivity,  they 
will  eat  corn  like 
Ducks,  and  are  often 
kept  as  ornamental 
birds,  so  that  speci- 
mens seen  at  large 
are  always  suspected 
of  being  “ escapes,” 
though  some  occur- 
rences are  accepted 
as  genuine.  After 
all,  Flamingoes  breed 

the  wings,  is  not  stable,  and  is  liable  to  be  replaced  by  white  in  captive  birds,  but  the 
Red  Flamingo  can  always  be  distinguished  from  the  common  bird  by  being  lower  in 
stature  and  stouter  in  build,  with  a yellow  instead  of  pink  beak. 

FLYCATCHER,  BROWN.  Very  rare  visitant;  breeds  in  temperate  Eastern  Asia. 
Distinguished  from  Spotted  Flycatcher  by  less  streaky  plumage  and  short  broad  bill  like 
a Swallow’s.  Nesting-habits  very  like  common  Flycatcher’s,  but  eggs  plain  dirty  white. 

FLYCATCHER,  PIED.  The  Pied  Flycatcher  is  at  once  recognisable  by  its  characteristic 
plumage.  The  cock  is  black  above  and  white  below,  with  large  white  patches  in  the  wings 
and  tail.  The  hen  has  a similar  pattern,  but  is  drab  where  the  cock  is  black.  The  young 
are  of  a mottled  drab.  With  a general  resemblance  to  the  common  Spotted  Flycatcher  in 
habits,  the  Pied  bird  differs  from  it  considerably  in  small  details.  It  frequently  comes 
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GREENFINCH. 

Only  the  male  is  green,  the  female  being  olive-brown. 


as  near  as  Southern 
France,  so  that 
stragglers  may 
reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. Only  one 
other  species  of 
Flamingo  is  found 
in  the  Old  World, 
the  Small  Flamingo, 
which  is  not  taller 
than  the  Common 
Heron;  this  is 
chiefly  African. 
There  are,  however, 
four  species  in 
America,  including 
the  most  celebrated 
and  beautiful  of  all, 
the  Red  Flamingo, 
which  is  vermilion- 
red  all  over  except 
for  the  black  wing- 
quills.  This  red 
body-colour,  unlike 


GOLDFINCHES  ON  THISTLE. 


GREENFINCH  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

The  young  are  fed  by  disgorging  ; hence  no  food  is  seen  in  the  old  bird’s  beak. 
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to  the  ground  for  its  insect  food,  and 
has  also  some  pretensions  as  a song- 
ster. The  wooded  parts  of  some 
of  our  hilly  districts  are  the  haunt 
of  this  pretty  bird,  which  nests  in 
holes  of  trees,  rocks,  or  walls, 
generally  the  first  - named,  the 
height  of  the  hole  not  being  of 
much  importance,  apparently,  as  it 
may  be  tenanted  when  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  ground  or  several 
yards  above  it.  The  nest  is  as 
carelessly  made  as  is  usual  with 
hole-builders,  and  composed  of  hay, 
dead  leaves,  moss,  etc.,  lined  with 
something  soft,  such  as  wool  or 
feathers.  The  eggs,  to  be  found  in 
May,  number  from  five  to  nine, 
and  are  pale-blue,  like  the  Redstart’s.  The  cock  sits  on  them  as  well  as  the  hen.  This 
is  a local  species,  only  breeding  as  a rule  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  north  of  England,  and  in 
Wales,  though  odd  nests  have  been  found  elsewhere,  but  never  in  Ireland.  Abroad  it 
breeds  across  Europe  generally,  and  is  a garden-bird,  in  contrast  to  its  habits  here.  It 
is  a summer  migrant,  and  is  found  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  Western  Asia  and  North 
Africa,  migrating  as  far  south  as  the  Gambia  in  winter. 


GREENFINCH  AND  YOUNG. 

The  adult  Greenfinch  is,  for  the  most  part,  a seed-eater,  but  the  young 
are  fed  partly  on  insects. 


FLYCATCHER,  RED-BREASTED.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  Central  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  migrating  south  to  Africa  and  India.  Like  a small  Robin,  size  of  Blue  Tit,  with 
grey  head  and  white  at  base  of  tail  ; hen  with  head  brown  like  back,  and  throat  only  faintly 
reddish.  Young  with  no  red.  Much  like  Robin  in  some  of  its  ways,  and  laying  very 

similar,  but  smaller  and  duller, 
eggs  in  a hole  or  fork  of  a tree. 


YOUNG  HAWFINCHES. 

The  Hawfinch  nestling  is  unusually  downy  ; as  a rule  young  Finches  are 
almost  or  entirely  naked. 


FLYCATCHER,  SPOTTED. 
This  Flycatcher  is  the  little  slender 
drab  bird,  about  the  size  of  a 
Sparrow,  that  sits  alone  on  fences, 
posts,  or  bare  low  branches,  occa- 
sionally flying  out  at  some  insect 
and  coming  back  to  the  same 
perch  or  to  one  near  it.  It  gets 
most  of  its  food  thus,  seldom  hop- 
ping about  on  the  ground  or  among 
the  boughs.  Although  it  can  master 
even  bumble-bees,  it  generally  feeds 
on  small  insects.  I have  never 
seen  it  take  a butterfly,  though  I 
once  saw  one  charge  up  to  a 
Small  Tortoiseshell,  and  then  give 


no 
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lip  the  chase  On  close  inspection  it  will  be  seen  to  have  dark  streaks  on  the  head 
and  breast,  and  a black  bill  and  feet  ; the  sexes  are  alike,  but  the  young  differ  in  being 
prettily  spotted  with  white — whence  the  term  “ Spotted  ” Flycatcher,  rather  misleadingly 
applied  to  this  species.  If  this,  our  only  really  common  Flycatcher,  needs  an  epithet, 
“ Grey  ” would  be  preferable.  This  is  a harmless,  quiet,  useful  little  bird  ; it  is  true  it  is 
sometimes  called  “ Cherry-chopper  ” or  “ Cherry-sucker,”  but  I never  saw  it  eat  fruit  of 
any  kind.  It  is  a summer  migrant,  and  one  of  the  last  birds  to  arrive  here, 
coming  early  in  May  as  a rule,  and  staying  till  September  It  is  the  only  summei 
bird  now  breeding  regularly  in  Inner  London,  but  it  has  not  been  so  common  there  of  late 
years,  though  other  small  birds  keep  up  their  numbers  well  enough.  The  Flycatcher  builds 
in  any  crevice  at  a fair  height  from  the  ground,  using  a great  variety  of  situations,  but 
usually  preferring  a building  ; it  will  build  on  a beam  under  a roof,  on  a branch  of  a tree 
or  creeper  trained  against  a wall,  as  well  as  in  a decayed  stump,  or  any  similar  situation 
affording  a good  support  for  the  nest,  while  it  rarely  favours  an  actual  hole.  Thus,  a 
good  nestmg-box  to  attract  it  is  a little  triangular  tray  or  shallow  box  fitted  into  a corner 


of  a wall.  Some- 
times, as  in  the 
case  of  the  Robin 
and  other  birds 
haunting  the 
vicinity  of  houses, 
it  chooses  odd 
artificial  nesting- 
sites.  The  nest 
is  open,  neat,  and 
i nconspicuous, 
made  of  moss  and 
fibres,  and  lined 
with  fine  grass, 
hair,  and  feathers  ; 
but,  like  the  Spar- 
r o w,  the  FI  y- 
catcher  will  use 
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Pea-pods  torn  to  pieces  by  Hawfinches. 
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artificial  ma- 
terials, such  as 
paper  and  thread. 
The  eggs  number 
from  four  to  six, 
and  have  a 
marbled  appear- 
ance, being  very 
pale-green  heavily 
freckled  with 
rather  large  red- 
dish blotches 
These  may  have 
a purplish  cast, 
while  the  ground- 
colour may  be 
almost  white  with 
a tinge  of  blue. 


The  eggs  are  to  be  found  towards  the  end  of  May  or  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  only 
one  brood  is  reared  in  the  season  as  a rule,  though  there  are  exceptions.  The  Flycatcher 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  as  a breeding  species  of  all  our  summer  migrants  ; 
but  it -does  not  breed  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  and  is  scarcer  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain  than  in  the  south.  This  little  bird  is  found  over  Europe 
generally,  and  through  Western  Asia  to  Irkutsk  in  Siberia.  In  winter  it  goes  to  India  and 
Africa — right  down  to  the  Cape  in  the  latter  continent.  I once  got  one  at  sea  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  kept  it  till  we  got  to  Colombo,  where  I released  it.  I fed  it  on  the  small  light- 
brown  cockroach,  of  which  it  could  eat  eighty  in  a day,  besides  any  flies  I could  catch  for  it. 


FLYCATCHER,  WHITE-COLLARED.  Very  rare  visitant,  breeding  from  Central 
Europe  to  Asia  Minor,  and  wintering  in  North  Africa.  Like  Pied  Flycatcher,  but  male 
with  white  collar.  Nest  and  eggs  similar,  but  latter  paler. 


FULMAR.  The  Fulmar  is  about  as  large  as  the  (so-called)  Common  Gull,  and 
somewhat  resembles  it  in  colour,  being  grey  above  and  white  on  the  head  and  under  parts  ; 


Photo  by  J.  T,  Neuman} 


NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  GREENFINCH. 

The  nest  is  a very  untidy  affair  compared  with  the  Goldfinch’s. 


[ Berkhamsied. 
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it  has,  however,  no  black  at  the  tips  of  the  wings,  and  some  individuals  are  grey  all  over. 
The  flight,  however,  is  very  different  from  a Gull’s,  the  wings  being  often  kept  extended 
and  motionless  as  the  bird  sails  along  on  them.  It  is  usually  found  a good  many  miles 
out,  and  seldom  in  our  southern  waters,  or  off  Ireland.  It  is  a ravenous  bird,  feeding 
greedily  on  any  animal  refuse,  and  well  known  by  the  name  of  “ John  Down  ” to  the 
fishermen  on  the  “ banks.”  It  does  not  interfere  with  other  birds,  but  is  well  able  to 
look  after  itself,  and  so  not  molested  by  them.  The  Fulmar  nests  in  huge  colonies  on  the 
faces  of  high  sea-cliffs,  and  shows  the  burrowing  instinct  of  the  Petrel  family — to  which  it 
belongs — to  some  extent  in  digging  out  some  sort  of  a shelter— it  cannot  be  called  a proper 
burrow — whenever  possible,  and  getting  into  crevices  where  these  exist.  Many,  however, 
have  to  put  up  with  perfectly  exposed  sites  on  ledges,  etc.  The  single  egg,  very  large  for 
the  size  of  the  bird,  rough  and  white,  is  to  be  identified  with  ease  not  only  by  the  eye. 


SNOW-FINCH. 


The  grey  head  and  black  throat  of  the  Snow'finch  distinguish  it  from  the  Snow-bunting. 


but  by  the  nose,  for  it  retains  even  when  blown  the  strong,  stuffy,  musky  smell  which 
characterises  the  bird  itself.  It  is  bedded  on  a little  grass,  or  even  on  chips  of  rock,  and 
incubated  for  no  less  than  two  months  ; the  chick  is  covered  with  white  down,  and  fed 
by  the  parents  till  fledged.  Although  sitting  close,  the  Fulmar  cannot  be  taken  by  hand 
like  our  burrowing  nocturnal  Petrels  ; it  is  quite  active  by  day,  and  spits  oil  at  anyone  who 
closely  approaches  it.  Great  numbers  are  snared  for  food,  oil,  and  feathers  at  St.  Kilda, 
which  is  almost  the  only  breeding-place  of  Fulmars  in  our  islands,  though  some  breed 
elsewhere  in  the  Hebrides,  and  on  Foula  in  the  Shetlands.  It  is  an  Arctic  bird,  and  breeds 
on  the  high  northern  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  while  the  Pacific  Fulmar  is  rather  a local 
race  than  a true  species.  Darwin  states  that  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  numerous  bird  in 
the  world,  but  no  one  has  been  able  to  trace  the  source  of  this  statement.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  sea-birds  which,  like  this,  only  lay  one  egg,  often  are  extraordinarily 
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numerous.  The  Puffin  is  said  to  be  the  most  numerous  bird  in  Europe,  and  the  Passenger- 
Pigeon  of  America,  now,  unfortunately,  extinct,  only  laid  one  egg,  and  yet  in  its  day  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  land-birds,  judging  from  the  accounts  given. 

GADW ALL.  The  Gadwall  is  a surface-feeding  Duck,  nearly  the  size  of  the  common 
Wild  Duck  or  Mallard  ; it  is  a very  dull-coloured  bird,  the  drake  being  rusty  grey  with 
a black  stern  and  white  wing-bar,  with  a patch  of  black  and  chestnut  in  front  of  it,  while 
the  duck  much  resembles  the  female  of  the  Mallard,  but  has  the  same  white  wing-marking 
as  her  mate,  and  a little  of  the  chestnut  colouring  as  well,  at  any  rate  when  fully  adult. 
Although  so  plainly  clad,  the  drake  shows  off  like  the  handsome  Mallard,  first  rearing  up 
in  the  water  and  bending  his  head  down,  then  dropping  and  throwing  up  his  stern,  during 
which  manoeuvre  the  white  wing-bar  flashes  out  against  his  grey  sides.  His  note  is  a 
distinct  quack-quack,  and 
he  utters  it  very  fre- 
quently at  the  breeding- 
season.  After  that  time 
he  assumes  female  plum- 
age for  the  summer. 

The  nest  of  this  Duck 
is  placed  near  the  edge 
of  the  water  and  made  in 
the  usual  Duck  fashion 
of  grass,  etc.,  lined  with 
down,  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Wild  Duck 
in  colour,  though  the 
individual  tufts  are 
smaller.  The  eggs  are 
smooth  and  of  a cream 
colour,  without  any 
tinge  of  green  as  a rule. 

The  number  in  the  set 
is  the  same  as  for  the 
Wild  Duck,  but  they 
are  laid  later,  not  be- 
fore May.  The  ducklings 
are  very  similar  to  young  Wild  Ducks.  This  Duck  seldom  breeds  with  us  anywhere 
but  in  Norfolk,  and  the  stock  was  first  started  there  artificially  about  half  a century 
ago  ; but  the  species  was  previously  knowm  as  a winter  visitor.  Outside  Britain 
it  has  the  same  wide  breeding-range  as  the  common  Wild  Duck,  and  though  generally 
less  common,  is  more  so  in  some  countries  ; in  winter  it  is  far  more  common  in  India  than 
the  Mallard,  which  is  a visitor  to  the  north-west  provinces  only  as  a rule.  Gadwall  and 
Mallard  sometimes  hybridize  ; the  hybrid  drake  has  a chestnut  head  with  a green  band 
along  the  side  of  it,  and  shows  some  of  the  Gadwall’s  tortoiseshell  feathering  on  the  wings. 

GANNET.  The  Gannet,  the  largest  and  noblcst-looking  of  all  our  sea-fowl,  is  easily  recog- 
nisable at  sea  by  his  outstretched  neck,  pointed  tail,  and  the  occasional  sailing  intervals  which 
alternate  with  the  slow  beats  of  his  long,  narrow,  angular  wings.  The  old  bird  is  snow-white, 

K 


uhoto  by  A.  IV.  IVestrop]  [ Bridgnorth 

HAWFINCH  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

Although  its  heavy  bill  is  so  well  adapted  for  cracking  large  seeds,  the  Hawfinch  feeds  its 
young  largely  on  insects. 
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with  black  tips  to  the  wings,  while  the  young  one  looks  all  dark,  but  if  seen  near  enough,  may 
be  observed  to  be  finely  speckled  with  white  on  its  sooty  plumage.  It  is  supposed  to  take 
five  years  to  acquire  the  white  plumage,  but  this  cannot  always  be  the  case.  Some  years 
ago  three  quite  young  birds  were  received  at  the  Zoo,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  one 
was  still  clad  in  the  speckled  plumage,  one  showed  a great  deal  of  white,  and  one  was 
half-white,  and  carrying  on  a flirtation  with  an  adult  male  in  the  same  aviary.  This  bird 
would  no  doubt  have  bred  in  another  year’s  time,  and  the  next  most  forward  a year  later. 
The  backward  bird  did  not  survive  long.  The  Gannet’s  style  of  feeding  is  very  characteristic. 
High  above  the 
waves  you  see 
him  stop,  turn  up, 
and  drop  head 
first,  closing  his 
wings  as  he  goes 
down,  till  he 
strikes  the  water 
with  a glorious 
splash  ; presently 
he  emerges,  bolts 
his  fish,  and 
heavily  takes 
wing  again.  This 
is  his  one  way 
of  getting  a liv- 
ing, and  it  seems 
to  patq  for  the 
Gannet  is  not  a 
rare  bird,  though 
only  laying  one 
egg  a year,  and 
not  breeding  till 
several  years  old, 
though  from  what 
has  been  said 
above  the  time  for 
maturity  seems 
variable.  The 
Gannet  breeds  in 
colonies  on  sea- 
cliffs,  nesting  on 

is  hatched  blind,  naked,  and  black,  but  soon  acquires  a very  thick 


Photo  copyright  by]  f W . F.  Piggott, 

HAWFINCH 

The  huge  beak  characteristic  of  the  Hawfinch  is  well  shown  in  this 
photo,  also  the  light-coloured  eyes. 


the  ledges  or  on 
the  flat  tops  of 
rocks.  The  nests, 
which  are  often 
much  crowded, 
are  made  of  sea- 
weed and  turf, 
and  soon  get  into 
a very  filthy  state. 
As  the  birds  are 
no  more  honest 
than  Rooks,  a 
good  deal  of  steal- 
ing of  material 
goes  on,  with  the 
natural  conse- 
quence of  much 
mutual  recrimina- 
tion and  fighting. 
Only  one  egg  is 
laid,  in  May  and 
June  ; it  is  white 
at  first,  though  it 
soon  gets  very 
dirty.  The  white, 
however,  is  only 
a chalky  coating 
over  the  true 
shell,  which  is  pale 
blue.  Incubation 
takes  six  weeks, 
and  the  young  bird 
coat  of  snow-white 


down  and  gets  nearly  as  big  as  its  parents  before  the  feathers  appear.  I he  young  are 
cantankerous  little  sinners,  and  fight  and  bully  each  other  if  the  nests  are  near  enough. 
They  feed  by  thrusting  their  heads  into  the  old  birds’  mouths  and  extracting  fish  from  their 
gullets,  and  do  not  take  to  the  sea  till  fully  fledged.  Judging  from  the  birds  at  the  Zoo 
above-mentioned,  they  do  not  take  to  high  diving  at  once  ; these  never  did  more  than  fly 
a few  yards  and  then  close  their  wings  and  dive  in  obliquely,  as  wild  ducks  do  when 
playing.  The  Booby,  the  small  brown  Gannet  of  tropical  seas,  never  takes  high  dives, 


By  permission  oj  the  Director  oi  the] 


FLAMINGO  AND  NEST. 


[. Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington. 


This  shows  the  peculiar  hassock- shaped  mud 


nest  and  the  pose  of  the  sitting  bird. 
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and  it  may  be  that  the  young  Gannet  here  passes  through  a Booby  stage  in  this  respect 
Gannets,  although  widely  distributed,  have  but  few  breeding-places,  but  where  they 
breed  are  very  abundant.  There  used  to  be  two  small  colonies  in  England  and  Wales, 
one  on  Lundy  Island  and  one  on  Grassholm  off  Pembrokeshire  ; but  the  former  is  now 
deserted,  and  there  are  mostly  large  assemblages  left,  one  on  the  Little  Skellig  off  the 
Irish  coast,  and  several  in  northern  Great  Britain.  The  most  celebrated  is  that  on  the 
Bass  Rock  ; the  others  are  on  Ailsa  Craig,  on  Sulisgeir  or  North  Barra  in  the  Hebrides, 
Suleskerry  off  the  Orkneys,  and  Boreray  near  St.  Kilda.  A certain  number  now  breed  in 
Unst.  The  birds  have  very  few  breeding-places  outside  our  islands,  the  only  others  being 


in  the  Laroes,  Ice- 
land, and  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 
The  numbers  that 
collect  at  these 
places  may  be 
judged  of  by  the 
fact  that  the  Gan- 
net is  quite  a 
common  bird,  and 
certain  to  be  seen 
if  one  goes  any 
distance  in  our 
seas,  in  winter  it 
ranges  as  far  south 
as  Madeira  and 
Mexico.  It  is 
rather  curious  that 
the  breeding-places 
should  be  so  far 
north,  for  the  other 
Gannets  are  tropi- 
cal and  southern 
birds,  the  South 
African  and  Aus- 
tralasian species 
being  very  similar 
to  ours,  with  the 
same  plunging 
habits.  The  cold 


FIRECREST  ( Natural  size). 

The  dark  and  light  streaks  along  the  sides  of  the  head  distinguish 
the  Firecrest  from  the  Goldcrest. 


pale  eye  of  the  old 
Gannet  is  very 
characteristic,  but 
at  the  time  of 
writing  there  is  a 
dark-eyed  bird  at 
the  Bass  Rock 
which  is  well-known 
as  “Black-eyed 
Susan,’’  though  its 
sex  has  not  been 
made  out.  If  this 
bird  survives,  fu- 
ture generations 
may  be  able  to  say 
whether  the  Gannet 
lives  two  hundred 
years,  a theory 
which  has  been 
advanced  by  one 
authority  ! 

GARGANEY. 
This  Duck  isbarelv 
larger  than  the 
Teal,  and  the  fe- 
male is  mottled 
brown  and  just 
like  the  duck  of 
that  species  except 


for  having  no  green  bar  on  the  wing  ; the  drake  is  very  distinct,  having  a pinky- 
brown  head  with  broad  white  eyebrows,  grey  flanks,  and  a mot  tied- brown  breast 
and  stern.  On  each  wing  he  has  a Lrench-grey  patch  and  a green  bar.  His  note 

is  a gulping  rattle,  very  like  his  Latin  name  Querqueduia  pronounced  gutturally— 

a most  vulgar-sounding  noise  for  the  very  dainty  anel  refined-looking  bird  that 

he  is.  In  courtship  he  does  not  rear  and  throw  up  like  the  Teal  and  Mallard. 

This  is  the  only  Duck  which  comes  to  us  as  a summer  migrant,  and  it  is  known  in  some 
places  as  the  Summer  Teal.  The  nesting-habits  of  this  Duck,  the  only  one  breeding  here 
which  resembles  the  Teat  in  size,  are  similar  to  those  of  that  bird  ; but  the  lining  of  down 
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furnishes  a distinction,  the  tufts  being  conspicuously  tipped  with  white.  The  eggs  are 
similar  in  number  and  appearance  to  the  Teal’s,  but  run  a little  larger,  in  correspondence 
with  the  slightly  larger  size  of  the  bird.  The  Garganey  is  scarce  and  local  here,  being  only 
known  to  breed  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England  ; but  abroad,  though  breeding  farther 
to  the  south,  it  has  as  wide  a range  as  the  Common  Teal.  It  migrates  south  in  winter 
as  far  as  tropical  Africa  and  New  Guinea,  and  is  extremely  abundant  in  India  and  China 
at  that  season.  In  Bengal  at  any  rate,  judging  from  the  numbers  which  used  to  be  brought 
into  the  Calcutta  market  in  my  time,  it  is  the  most  abundant  duck  of  all  the  migrant 
wildfowl.  It  seemed,  also,  particularly  liable  to  semi-albinism  ; I have  seen  no  less  than 
six  pallid  or  cinnamon  specimens  in  India,  three  of  these  being  drakes  and  three  ducks. 

GODWIT , BAR-TAILED.  This  is  a coast  bird  which  visits  us  in  numbers  on  passage 
in  spring  and  autumn,  and  sometimes  stays  all  the  summer,  but  does  not  breed  here, 
although  widely  spread  over  the  Old  World.  About  the  size  of  a Dove  in  the  body,  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  long  bill,  and  for  its  striking  change  of  plumage  from  rust-red  to  drab 
according  to  season.  The  tail  is  always  marked  with  dark  bars.  It  breeds  in  Arctic 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  eggs  are  olive-green  variegated  with  brown,  laid  in  a slight  nest  on 
the  ground.  In  winter  this  bird  goes  as  far  south  as  Senegambia  and  Sind,  and  the  eastern 
race  even  to  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  called  Curlew,  in  spite  of  its  straight  bill. 

GODWIT,  BLACK-TAILED.  Formerly  breeding  here,  now  rather  scarce  winter  visitor. 


■ 


NEST  OF  THE  FLAMINGO 

Showing  the  silting  position,  which  is  raiely  assumed  by  the  Hamingo  except  when  incubating. 
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SPOTTED  FLYCATCHER  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  old  bird  is  not  really  spotted,  but  streaked. 

Distinguished  from  the  last  species  by  white  tail  with  broad  black  tip,  larger  size,  and 
absence  of  dark  markings  on  the  back  in  winter  plumage.  It  is  also  a larger  bird  : in 
both  species  the  hens  are  larger -than  the  cocks.  The  Black-tailed  Godwit  breeds  farther 
south  than  the  other,  and  is  a common  nesting-bird  in  Holland  ; but  it  also  breeds  in 
Iceland.  In  winter  it  goes  as  far  south  as  Australia,  and  is  common  in  India;  there  it  has 
been  observed  to  feed  freely  on  rice  and  millet,  a most  curious  habit  for  a long-billed 
worm-eating  wader,  but  one  that  is  worth  noting,  as  it  suggests  a means  of  encouraging 
the  bird  to  stay  and  breed  here  again.  It  would  be  well  worth  encouraging,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  best  of  birds  for  the  table,  and  used  to  be  greatly  esteemed  in  that  capacity  by  our 
ancestors.  The  nesting-habits  and  eggs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  last  species. 

GOLDCKEST.  The  smallest  of  our  birds,  the  Goldcrest,  sometimes  called  Golden- 
crowned  Kinglet  or  Gold-crested  Wren,  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  recognise,  its  round  little 
olive-green  body,  even  without  the  streak  of  gold  on  the  crown,  being  noticeable  at  once. 
In  the  cock  the  crest  is  gold  indeed — a bright  orange — but  in  the  hen  it  is  lemon-yellow, 
and  the  young  have  none  at  all.  The  distinctions  of  the  Fire-crest  have  been  given  under 
the  heading  of  that  bird  ; no  doubt  the  two  are  often  confused.  The  little  things  are  very 
tame,  allowing  close  inspection  as  they  skip  about  and  hang  from  the  twigs,  collecting 
their  food  of  tiny  insects.  Usually  they  hunt  high  up,  and  so  are  no  doubt  often  passed 
over,  but  at  times  they  may  be  seen  only  a few  feet  from  the  ground.  I once  saw  one  thus 
in  Regent’s  Park,  of  all  places.  The  note  of  this  miniature  bird  is  in  keeping  with  its 
person,  a faint  squeak  ; and  the  cock  has  a tiny  little  song.  This  tiny  bird  builds  the  most 
skilfully  constructed  nest  of  any  of  our  species  ; it  is  built  in  trees  as  a rule,  and  usually 
conifers,  this  species  especially  affecting  pines,  firs,  etc.  The  nest  is  placed  at  the  ends 
of  the  twigs  and  hung  beneath  them  ; it  is  round,  but  the  shape  is  obscured  by  the 
entanglement  of  the  material  with  the  supporting  twigs.  The  said  material  is  moss,  lichens, 
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and  hair,  mixed  with  spiders’  webs.  The  inside,  to  which  access  is  gained  by  a hole  near 
the  top,  is  well  lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs,  from  five  to  twice  that  number,  are  dirty- 
looking  little  objects  in  many  cases,  white,  clouded  with  dusky  cream-colour ; many, 
however,  are  purer  white  with  tiny  reddish  dots  thickly  sprinkled  ; but  their  very  smallness 
is  a sufficient  distinction  from  those  of  any  other  British  bird.  They  may  be  found  as 
early  as  April.  But  in  spite  of  its  prolificacy,  the  little  bird  never  becomes  abundant, 
no  doubt  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  winter,  for  some  always  remain  with  us,  and  many 
more  come  in  in  autumn  over  the  North  Sea,  and  leave  us  again  in  spring.  The  severe 
winter  of  1916-17  played  terrible  havoc  with  this  frail  little  species,  and  yet  in  winter  it 
may  be  found  even  in  the  Shetlands.  The  Goldcrest  nests  with  us  wnerever  trees,  especially 
conifers,  are  found — that  is  to  say,  everywhere  except  in  the  outlying  island  groups  of 
Scotland — and  also  all  across  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  including  the  Himalayas. 
Southward  it  ranges  to  the  Canaries. 


GOLDEN-EYE.  The  Tufted  Pochard  is  often  confused  with  this  species,  both  being 
yellow-eyed  diving  ducks,  with  pied 
plumage.  In  many  respects,  how- 
ever, they  are  very  different — the 
Golden-eye  having  no  crest,  and 
much  more  white  in  its  plumage, 
the  neck  and  breast  of  the  drake, 
which  are  black  in  the  Tufted 
Pochard,  being  white  as  well  as  the 
flanks  ; moreover,  he  has  a large 
white  patch  in  front  of  the  eye.  The 
duck  is  grey  and  white,  with  a 
brown  head  and  white  collar.  It 
has  a shorter  bill  than  the  Tufted 
Pochard,  and  a longer  tail,  in  both 
sexes  ; the  duck  is  much  smaller 
than  the  drake,  which  has  a peculiar 
courtship,  throwing  his  head  back 
and  kicking  up  a jet  of  water  with 
his  legs.  This  duck  does  not  breed 
here,  but  arrives  as  a winter  visi- 
tant ; it  is  found  breeding  in  the 
northern  forests  all  round  the  world 
in  holes  in  trees.  The  eggs  are  very 
like  the  Pochard’s,  but  brighter 
green,  bedded  on  very  pale  grey 
down.  The  bird  frequently  breeds 
in  nesting-boxes  put  up  for  it  by 
the  Lapps.  It  is  not  allied  to  the 
Pochards,  but  comes  very  close  to 
the  fish-eating  sawbilled  Mergansers, 
though  its  bill  is  very  different  ; the 

relationship  is  shown  by  its  colour-  Photo  c°»yright\  to  Oxuy  Grabham 


ing,  courtship  and  breeding  and 


SPOTTED  FLYCATCHER  IN  NEST. 

Made  behind  bough  of  tree  growing  against  a wall. 
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feeding  habits,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  windpipe.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  loud 
shrill  whistling  noise  made  by  its  wings  in  flight,  whence  it  is  often  called  Whistler  ; as  far 
as  voice  goes,  it  is  one  of  the  most  silent  of  the  ducks,  and  certainly  does  not  whistle. 

GOLDFINCH,  see  FINCH. 

GOOSANDER.  This  fish-eating  duck,  like  its  commoner  relative  the  Red-breasted 
Merganser,  has  a long  narrow  saw-edged  bill,  but  it  is  considerably  larger,  being  the  biggest 
of  our  ducks  after  the  Eider.  The  drake  has  a deep-green  head,  black  and  grey  back, 
black  and  white  wings,  and  is  elsewhere  white,  with  a lovely  blush-rose  wash  when  alive 
and  in  high  condition.  The  duck,  often  called  the  Dun-diver,  is  clear  light  blue-grey  above, 
and  white  below,  with  a chestnut  head.  Curiously  enough,  she  has  a long  crest,  while  the 


t^hoio  by  A.  W.  Westrop J [Biidgnortti. 

SPOTTED  FLYCATCHER-NEST  AND  YOUNG. 

Although  usually  feeding  on  flies,  the  Flycatcher  also  takes  stinging  insects,  and  is  here  seen  giving  a wasp 

to  its  young. 


male  is  not  noticeably  crested.  Both  have  red  bills  and  legs,  the  female’s  more  orange  in 
tone.  Young  males  and  old  ones  in  summer  undress  look  very  like  females.  Although 
very  similar  in  general  habits  and  appearance  to  the  Red-breasted  Merganser,  and  not 
uncommon  here  in  winter,  the  Goosander  but  rarely  breeds  with  us.  It  nests  in  a hole 
in  a tree,  bank,  or  rock,  using  no  material  except  its  own  down,  which  is  in  large  tufts 
and  nearly  white.  The  eggs  are  very  different  from  those  of  its  relative,  being  cream- 
coloured  instead  of  drab.  The  few  places  where  this  duck  has  been  found  breeding  here 
are  rn  the  Highlands,  but  it  breeds  across  the  Old  World  generally,  in  the  north,  and  down 
to  the  Himalayas,  while  the  North  American  race  is  barely  distinct.  In  winter  it  migrates 
south  as  far  as  India,  where  it  is  common  at  that  season  on  the  streams  flowing  from  the 
Himalayas.  It  feeds  on  fish,  and  is  a very  greedy  bird.  I have  known  one  take  as  many 


CHAFFINCH  GOLDFINCH  BULLFINCH 
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as  forty  small  ones  about  two  inches  long  at  a meal,  these  Mergansers  or  fishing-ducks  being 
as  voracious  as  Cormorants,  though  they  cannot  swallow  such  large  fish,  having  the  usual 
narrow  mouth  of  the  duck  tribe.  Though  not  equal  to  the  ordinary  ducks  as  food,  the 
Goosander  is  edible  if  skinned  and  stewed  with  onions  and  Worcester  sauce  ; the  idea 
lhat  fish-eating  birds  are  unfit  to  eat  is  quite  incorrect,  but  they  need  special  treatment. 

GOOSE,  BARNACLE.  Conspicuous  by  its  black  neck,  white  face,  and  prettily  barred 
black  and  grey  back,  the  Barnacle  always  attracts  attention  on  ornamental  waters,  where 
it  breeds  regularly.  As  a wild  bird  it  is  a regular  winter  visitor  in  considerable  numbers  ; 
it  feeds  in  fields,  eating  the  grass,  but  prefers  to  keep  near  the  sea-shore.  This  is  the  bird 
formerly  supposed  to  be  procreated  from  the  shell-fish  known  as  Barnacles.  Although  its 


Photo  by  C.  Reid]  I'Vishaw.  N.B. 

YOUNG  SPOTTED  FLYCATCHERS. 

This  picture  well  shows  the  spots,  which  are  only  found  on  the  young  plumage. 


breeding  haunts  were  till  quite  recently  unknown,  it  has  now  been  found  breeding  in  North 
Russia,  Kolguev,  and  Nova  Zembla.  The  eggs  are  white,  and  nearly  as  large  as  those  of 
White-fronted  Goose. 

GOOSE,  BEAN.  The  Bean  Goose  is  larger  than  any  of  our  geese  but  the  Grey-lag, 
and  has  a fairly  large  bill,  black  at  base  and  tip,  and  orange  in  the  centre,  the  feet  being 
also  orange.  All  these  three  “ Grey  Geese  ” are  very  destructive  to  crops,  but  afford  good 
sport  for  wild-fowl  shooters.  The  Bean  Goose  is  a winter  visitor,  breeding  in  the  Arctic 
regions  generally.  The  eggs  are  much  like  those  of  the  Grey-lag  but  smaller  in  size. 

GOOSE,  BRENT.  This  small  dark-coloured  Goose,  only  about  as  large  as  a big  tame 
duck,  is  a true  sea-bird,  keeping  to  the  shore,  and  living  on  sea-grass  and  other  marine 
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vegetation,  and  never  coming  inland  to  feed  on  grass  or  grain  fields.  It  is  an  abundant 
winter  visitor,  breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  eggs  are  creamy,  and  less  than  two 
inches  long.  Unlike  the  Barnacle,  the  Brent  does  not  breed  in  captivity  ; but  I have 
known  a gander  to  produce  a hybrid  with  a Barnacle  goose,  one  of  a small  flock  kept  in 
Regent’s  Park.  The  hybrid  differed  from  both  parents  and  looked  much  like  one  of  the 
small  races  of  the  Canadian  Goose  mentioned  below,  except  for  being  greyer  and  having 
the  white  throat-mark  slightly  clouded  with  black.  It  was  not  pinioned,  and  may  yet  live 

to  puzzle  someone  who 
shoots  it,  for  all  I 
know.  It  seems  strange 
that  this  small  dull- 
coloured  bird  could  win 
a mate  from  a flock  of 
a stronger  and  more 
showy  species,  but  odd 
matches  are  common 
with  captive  geese. 


GOOSE,  CANA- 
DIAN. This  goose  is 
a large  brown  bird, 
bigger  than  the  Grey- 
lag, with  coal  - black 
head  and  neck  set  off 
by  a white  throat-band, 
and  has  been  bred  as 
an  ornamental  bird  for 
over  a century.  It  is 
the  common  wild  Goose 
of  North  America,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that 
wild  individuals  may 
have  reached  us.  One 
case  has  been  quoted 
of  a bird  which  had  a 
piece  of  string  tied 
round  its  leg  above  the 
hock  when  shot,  proving 
that  it  had  been  in 
captivity.  The  proof 
was  conclusive,  it  is  true,  but  as  it  is  a common  practice  of  American  gunners  to  moor 
out  decoy  geese,  it  is  almost  equally  good  proof  that  this  particular  specimen  came  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  had  broken  loose,  for  tethered  decoys  are  not  so  often 
used  here,  and  this  American  bird  would  not  be  very  likely  to  attract  our  species.  Many 
birds  kept  here  are  not  pinioned,  and  the  species  regularly  breeds  in  a free  state  in  so  many 
places  in  Britain  that  it  is  now  the  most  likely  Goose  to  be  seen  in  the  wild  state  in 
summer,  and  may  claim  to  be  a British  bird.  Its  nesting  habits  and  eggs  resemble  those 
of  the  common  Grey  Goose  ; the  gander  is  very  bold  in  defence  of  the  nest,  and  will. 


Photo  by'  C.  Reid]  [Wishaw,  N.B. 

NEST  OF  SPOTTED  FLYCATCHER. 

As  usual  this  is  in  a crevice  rather  than  an  actual  hole. 


Photo  by  A.  H.  Hall] 


MALE  PIED  FLYCATCHER. 

Showing  the  conspicuous  pied  coloration. 


[Blackheath- 


Photo  by  A.  H.  Hall]  [ Blackheath . 

FEMALE  PIED  FLYCATCHER. 

The  light  parts  of  the  plumage  are  not  so  conspicuous. 
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in  America,  attack  the  raccoon — a great  enemy  of  birds — and  even  a man.  The  species  has 
also  much  intelligence,  for  it  holds  its  own  well  in  America,  where  game  generally  has 
nearly  succumbed  to  long  and  wasteful  persecution. 


GOOSE,  GREY -LAG.  As  the  ancestor  of  our  ordinary  tame  Goose,  this  bird  demands 
special  notice,  though  it  is  nowhere  common  in  a wild  state  with  us — breeding,  however,  in 
some  places,  and  also  occurring  as  a winter  visitor.  It  is  often,  however,  impossible  to 
determine  the  exact  species  of  the  various  grey  geese  which  visit  us,  as  these  birds  are  so 
very  wary  that  a “ wild-goose  chase  ” is  proverbial.  Unlike  the  “ black  geese  ” — Brent 
and  Barnacle- — grey  geese  are  very  destructive  to  young  corn,  and  so  are  pursued  from  a 
double  motive,  and  yet  manage  generally  to  evade  man.  The  special  points  of  the  Grey-lag 


are  its  large  size, 
though  it  is 
smaller  and 
slighter  than  the 
tame  Goose  ; its 
pink  or  flesh- 
coloured  bill  and 
feet,  the  former 
often  shading  into 
orange,  but  never 
black  anywhere  ; 
and  the  large  light 
blue  - grey  patch 
on  the  wing. 
This  Goose  was 
domesticated 
vei'y  early,  as  our 
familiar  white 
and  pied  varieties 
may  be  seen  in 
ancient  Egyptian 
pictures  at  the 
British  Museum. 
Unlike  the  com- 
mon tame  Duck, 


WHITE  COLLARED  FLYCATCHER. 

Male  bird,  showing  the  characteristic  extension  of  white  round  the  neck. 


the  power  of 
flight.  This  is 
the  only  wild 
Goose  that  ever 
bred  with  us; 
hence  its  name  of 
“ Tag,”  it  being 
the  species  which 
lagged  behind 
when  the  others 
went  north  in  the 
spring.  It  is 
found  wild  across 
Europe  and  a 
large  part  of  Asia, 
and  visits  India 
in  winter  in  great 
numbers.  It 
breeds,  in  the  few 
places  it  now 
affects,  on  the 
ground  among 
herbage  close  to 
the  water,  mak- 
ing a large  pile 
of  any  twigs, 
which  the  Goose 
and  dull,  of  a 


it  has  never  lost 

grass,  etc.,  it  can  get  hold  of,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Swan, 
lines  with  down  pulled  from  her  underparts.  The  eggs  are  smooth 
cream-colour,  and  number  from  five  to  nine.  They  may  be  laid  as  early  as  March, 
and  hatch  in  six  weeks.  The  goslings  are  yellow  below,  shading  into  drab  above, 
and  are  cared  for  and  protected  by  both  parents  ; they  graze  from  the  first,  as  any  one 
may  see  with  tame  Geese,  grass  being  the  natural  food  of  the  group.  Although  this  Goose 
is  familiar  everywhere  as  a domestic  Mrd,  and  birds  of  the  true  wild  type  have  bred  in 
the  London  parks,  and  no  doubt  in  others,  it  is  only  found  breeding  with  us  in  the  truly 
wild  condition  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides  ; while  there  is  a semi-wild 
colony  in  Ireland.  Outside  Britain  this  Goose  breeds  locally  in  parts  of  Europe,  and  in 
Western  Asia  ; but,  unlike  most  of  the  true  Geese,  it  is  not  a bird  of  the  high  north,  but 
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of  the  temperate  zone,  like  the  Mute  Swan.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  brown  tame 
Geese  with  black  bills  knobbed  at  the  base,  and  a chocolate  streak  down  the  neck,  often 
kept  as  ornamental  birds,  are  the  domesticated  descendants  of  a quite  distinct  species, 
the  Chinese  or  Swan-Goose,  found  wild  in  Eastern  Asia.  The  common  tame  Geese  in 
India  and  eastwards  belong  to  this  species,  which  sometimes  goes  wild  in  this  country. 
I have  known  one  Chinese  gander,  a peculiar  silver-grey  specimen,  to  breed  with  park-bred 
Grey-lag,  and  in  the  end  lead  them  off — a good  case  of  the  influence  of  a superior  species. 


GOOSE,  LESSER  WHITE-FRONTED.  Rare  visitant,  breeding  in  the  high  north 
of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and  migrating  south  in  winter  from  Egypt  to  Japan.  Eggs 
like  those  of  the  large  White-fronted,  but  smaller.  Distinguished  from  that  bird  by  much 
smaller  size — about  that  of  Brent— and  yellow  - eyelids.  The  bill  is  also  generally  not 


flesh  -coloured, 
but  bright 
rose  - pink,  as 
indeed  is  that 
of  e astern 
Grey  - lags  at 
the  breeding 
season.  This 
very  hand- 
some little 
Goose  is  re- 
markable for 
its  activity  on 
the  wing. 

GOOSE, 

PINK-FOOT- 
ED. This  bird 
is  rather 
smaller  than 
the  wild  Grey 
Goose,  and 
very  much 
smaller  than 
the  tame  one; 

relationships  are  probably  rather  with  the  Bean-Goose.  It  is  a common 
breeding  in  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen.  The  eggs  are  pure  white,  not  creamy. 


RED-BREASTED  FLYCATCHERS. 

Showing  the  resemblance  to  the  robin,  except  for  the  black  and  white  tail. 


its  legs  are 
bright  pink, 
and  its  bill, 
which  is  pro- 
portionately 
small,  is 
bright  pink  in 
the  middle, 
and  black  at 
the  root  and 
tip.  Except 
for  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the 
bill,  it  is  more 
like  the  Grey- 
lag than  any 
other  of  our 
species.  Cap- 
tive specimens, 
however,  have 
been  known  to 
produce  young 
with  orange 
on  the  bill  and 
legs,  so  that  its 
winter  visitor. 


GOOSE,  RED-BREASTED.  A very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  Western  Siberia.  This 
Goose  is  of  the  size  of  the  Brent,  but  conspicuous  in  its  coal-black  plumage*  marked  with 
chestnut  and  white  ; in  fact,  it  is  not  only  the  handsomest  of  the  true  geese,  but  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  in  appearance  of  all  wildfowl,  and  would  be  a great  favourite  with 
fanciers  if  it  were  only  easier  to  get.  Young  birds  are  dark  brown  where  adults  are  black, 
and  buff  where  they  are  chestnut,  but  still  look  very  different  from  ordinary  geese.  The 
eggs  are  cream-coloured  and  under  three  inches  long.  In  winter  this  bird  sometimes 
ranges  as  far  south  as  Italy,  and  has  even  been  seen  in  India,  but  not  shot  there  so  far. 
Its  usual  winter  haunts  are  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  and  Turkestan. 
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GOOSE. 

S N 0 W-. 

Occasional 
visitor, 
breeding 
in  Arctic 
America  and 
the  adjacent 
parts  of  Asia, 
and  migrat- 
ing in  winter 
as  far  south 
as  Mexico. 

Plumage  a 1 1 
white,  ex- 
cept black 
w i n g - 1 i p s, 
in  adults; 
young  slate- 
grey,  with 
dark  legs  and 
beaks,  while 
those  of 
adults  are 
pink.  There 
is  a form  of 
this  goose, 
the  Blue 
Snow  - Goose, 
in  which 
only  the  head 
becomes 

species,  if  fertile,  produce  young  which  retain  the  hybrid  character,  as 
by  Darwin  with  hybrids  between  the  common  and  Chinese  Goose.  The 
Goose  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Greylag,  and  dull  white. 


BROWN  FLYCATCHER. 

The  more  uniform  brown  of  the  plumage  distinguishes  this  from  the 
Spotted  Flycatcher. 


young  com- 
mon Snow- 
Goose,  this 
is  the  original 
form,  which 
is  being  sup- 
planted by 
the  white 
variety.  A 
pair  at  the 
London  Zoo, 
bred  between 
white  and 
blue,  which 
were  mostly 
white  below, 
produced 
young  which 
were  pure 
white-headed 
blues,  where- 
as hybrids 
between 
truly  distinct 
was  first  proved 
eggs  of  the  Snow- 


white  ; it  is 
compara- 
tively scarce, 
and  has  not 
been  found 
here.  Judg- 
ing from  the 
colour  of  the 


GOOSE,  WHITE-FRONTED.  This  Goose  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  Pink-footed, 
and  is  characterised  by  its  white  forehead  and  orange  feet.  Its  bill  is  flesh-coloured  or  pale 
orange.  Young  birds,  like  young  Lesser  White-fronted,  have  no  white  on  the  forehead  ; 
indeed,  there  is  black  round  the  root  of  the  bill,  but  none  on  the  bill  itself,  this  distin- 
guishing the  bird  from  Bean  and  Pink-footed  geese,  while  the  absence  of  the  pale  grey 
patch  on  the  wing,  as  well  as  the  smaller  size,  distinguishes  it  from  the  Greylag.  It  is  an 
inland  feeder,  like  the  other  “grey”  species,  and  is,  like  the  Bean  and  Pink-footed,  a 
common  winter  visitor,  breeding  in  the  north  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Eggs  like  those 
of  Greylag  Goose,  but  about  half  an  inch  shorter.  The  White-fronted  Goose  reaches 
Egypt  and  India  in  winter,  and  Mexico  and  Cuba  on  the  American  side. 


GOSHAWK,  see  HAWK. 
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GREBE,  BLACK-NECKED. 
The  Black-necked  Grebe  has  so 
far  been  found  breeding  here  only 
in  one  or  two  places,  as  in  Nor- 
folk. Its  nest  and  general  habits 
resemble  those  of  the  Dabchick  ; 
its  eggs,  white  of  a greenish  cast 
when  new-laid,  number  three  to 
five.  It  breeds  especially  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  but  also 
all  across  temperate  Asia,  in  North 
America  and  in  South  Africa.  Its 
black  neck  and  upper  parts,  set 
off  by  a tuft  of  golden  feathers  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  besides  its 
size,  which  is  about  that  of  the 
Moorhen,  are  distinctive  characters. 
It  loses  the  golden  head-patches 
in  winter,  and  the  neck  then  be- 
comes white  in  front,  but  its 
curious  tip-tilted  bill  distinguishes 
it  at  all  seasons.  It  has  some- 
times been  called  Eared  Grebe, 
which  leads  to  confusion  with  the 
next  species,  and  Black-necked  is 
a much  better  name.  It  is  the 
darkest  above  of  all  our  Grebes  ; 
the  underparts  do  not  show  in 
any  of  these  birds  when  swim- 
ming, and  they  are  seldom  seen 


Eggs  of  ].  Sea-Eagle.  2.  Montagu’s  Harrier. 

3.  Eared  Grebe.  4.  Fulmar. 

otherwise.  This  Grebe  reaches  India 
and  Central  America  in  winter. 

GREBE,  EARED.  This  Grebe 
is  also  known  as  the  Horned  or 
Slavonian  Grebe,  and  is  generally  a 
winter  visitor,  but  has  bred  of  late 
years  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  the  Black- 
necked Grebe,  with  a double  buff- 
coloured  crest,  a black  frill,  and 
chestnut  neck  and  sides  ; in  winter 
it  has  no  “ ears  ” or  frill,  and  the 
throat  is  silvery  grey.  It  builds  the 


Photo  copyright] 


FULMAR  PETREL. 


[by  Lewis  Medland,  F.Z.S. 


The  plumage  is  here  disordered,  as  the  bird  was  sickly ; but  the 
characteristic  bill  is  well  shown. 
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usual  Grebe  nest,  and  its  eggs  are  bluish  white,  and  under  two  inches  long.  It  breeds  all 
round  the  world,  migrating  south  in  winter  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  Japan  and  Mexico. 


GREBE,  GREAT  CRESTED.  This  fine  bird,  which  is  nearly  as  long  as  a Wild  Duck, 
is  in  habits  a large  edition  of  the  Dabchick,  but  it  is  much  more  ready  to  take  to  wing 
and  is  more  awkward  on  land,  where  it  is  about  as  active  and  graceful  as  a dog  on  his 

longer- necked, 


hind  legs.  The 
young  birds  do 
not  show  the 
chestnut  and 
black  ruff  pos- 
sessed by  the  old 
birds,  nor  do  the 
latter  have  it  in 
winter.  It  breeds 
like  the  Dabchick, 
the  nest  being 
similarly  con- 
structed of  sod- 
den vegetable 
matter  on  her- 
bage growing  in 
the  water,  and 
the  eggs,  which 
are  also  white  and 
rough-shelled, 
though,  of  course, 
much  larger,  be- 
ing covered  over 
in  a similar  way 
during  incuba- 
tion, this  process 
leading  to  a 
similar  staining. 
The  number  laid, 
however,  is 
smaller — three  to 
five.  The  young 
are  very  like 
young  Dabchicks 
in  colour,  but 


Scholastic  Photo  Co.]  [Wandsworth. 

COMMON  GANNET,  ADULT  PLUMAGE. 

The  Gannet’s  feet  are  most  peculiarly  coloured,  black  with  a green  line 
down  the  shank  and  down  each  toe. 


Scholastic  Photo  Co.] 


[Wandsworth. 


YOUNG  GANNETS. 

When  seen  at  sea  these  young  birds  look  dark  all  over  unless  very  close. 


and  they  are  car- 
ried on  the  backs 
of  the  parents  in 
the  same  way  ; in 
one  important 
particular,  how- 
ever, their  treat- 
ment differs,  as 
the  old  ones  give 
some  of  their  own 
feathers  to  the 
chicks  to  eat,  and 
these  will  even 
help  themselves 
from  their 
parents’  coats. 
All  the  large 
Grebes  appar- 
ently are  con- 
firmed feather- 
eaters,  though  the 
Dabchick  is  not, 
but  they  do  not 
throw  up  the 
feathers  in  pellets 
as  has  been 
stated  ; like  the 
bones  of  the  fish 
eaten,  the  feathers 
are  digested,  or  at 
least  broken  up. 
The  Great  Crested 
Grebe  breeds  here 
and  there  on  large 
pieces  of  water 
satisfactory  to  note 
the  Penn  Ponds  in 


much  larger  and 

in  England  and  Wales,  and  sparingly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; it  is 
that  under  protection  it  is  increasing,  and  breeds  as  near  London  as 
Richmond  Park.  Abroad  it  breeds  over  most  of  the  Old  World,  even  in  the  hot  plains 
of  India  and  in  remote  New  Zealand.  In  winter  it  is,  like  our  other  Grebes,  often  found 
on  the  coasts.  It  is  a most  interesting  bird  to  watch,  and  its  habits  have  been  carefully 
noted  by  more  than  one  observer  of  late  years.  When  courting,  both  sexes  display,  one 
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feature  being  the  “ penguin-dance,”  in  which  they  rear  up  erect  in  the  water,  and  only 
then  is  the  beautiful  satin-white  breast  displayed.  This  is  a very  brave  bird,  and  has  been 
known  actually  to  charge  a boat  when  wounded.  It  is  also  intelligent  ; one  kept  at  the 
Zoo  used  to  watch  the  wading-birds  in  the  same  aviary  take  meat  to  the  water  to  wash  it, 
and  then  appropriate  the  food  for  its  own  use  ; this  often  saved  it  the  trouble  of  waddling 
ashore  to  feed,  when,  owing  to  its  want  of  balance,  it  had  to  lie  down  to  eat.  I have  also 
seen  a specimen  which  had  somehow  got  into  one  of  the  small  ponds  at  the  end  of  the 
Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park  follow  the  Wild  Ducks  about  as  if  trying  to  learn  how  they  flew 
out;  at  last  it  succeeded  in  just  clearing  the  coping  of  the  pond  and  flew  off  down  the  large 
piece  of  water.  A Grebe  in  a small  space  is  as  it  were,  trapped,  for  it  cannot  fly  up 
vertically,  and  must  rise,  as  this  one  did,  at  a very  low  angle. 

GREBE,  HORNED,  see  GREBE,  EARED. 

GREBE,  LITTLE,  see  DABCHICK. 

GREBE,  RED-NECKED.  A winter  visitor,  breeding  through  Northern  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  wintering  as  far  south  as  North  Africa  ; at  this  time  it  is  a sea-bird. 
Eggs  slightly  smaller  than  Great  Crested  Grebe’s.  Distinguished  from  that  species  by  rather 
smaller  size,  grey  cheeks,  and  chestnut  neck  ; no  crest  or  frill.  In  winter  its  neck  is  drab 
instead  of  red.  It  is  more  inclined  to  fly  than  any  other  Grebe  here,  and  as  above  stated, 
is  mostly  seen  on  salt  water. 

GREENFINCH,  see  FINCH. 


Photo  by  W.  F.  Piggott.] 


[ Leighton  Buzzard . 

GADWALLS  AND  YOUNG. 

Showing  the  plain  colour  of  the  drake,  and  the  similarity  of  the  duck  and  ducklings  to  those  of  the  Wild  Du:k. 
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GREENSHANK.  This  is  a big  bird  for  one  of  the  Sandpiper  group,  to  which  it  belongs, 
as  large  as  a Dove  in  the  body,  and  very  tall  and  elegant,  with  long  straight  bill,  greyish 
drab  in  plumage,  with  dull-green  legs.  In  general  form  and  size,  as  may  be  inferred,  it 
is  very  like  the  Godwits,  but  differs  in  its  pale  legs,  and  is  far  more  graceful  and  refined- 
looking,  comparing  with  them  much  as  a Swan  does  with  a Goose.  Moreover,  it  never 
shows  any  red  in  the  plumage,  though  in  summer  it  is  marked  with  black  above.  Unlike 
most  of  the  Sandpiper  group,  it  is  a fisher  as  well  as  a worm-eater,  but  chases  the  fish 
instead  of  waiting  for  them  like  a Heron.  The  four  eggs  of  the  Greenshank  are  laid  on 
the  ground,  with  perhaps  a few  scraps  of  dry  grass  under  them,  near  some  stream  or  loch 
as  a rule,  but  at  times  some  distance  away  from  water.  They  are  very  handsome,  pear- 
shaped,  and  of  a buff  colour  boldly  blotched  with  mauve  and  spotted  with  chocolate, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  May.  The  birds,  like  Redshanks,  are  very  noisy  and  demonstrative 
when  disturbed.  The  Greenshank  nests  with  us  only  in  the  wild  districts  of  the  North  of 
Scotland,  including  the  Hebrides.  Its  breeding-range  is,  however,  wide,  all  across  Northern 


Europe  to  the  Stanovoi 
Mountains  in  Siberia  ; 
in  winter  it  is  quite 
common  here,  and  at 
that  season  also  goes 
as  far  south  as  the 
Cape  and  Australia. 

GROSBEAK, 

PINE.  Rare  visitor  ; 
breeds  in  Arctic  forests 
all  round  the  world. 

Nest  like  Bullfinch’s, 
but  bigger  ; eggs  blue, 
with  dull  purple  spots, 
and  an  inch  long. 

Coloured  much  like 
Crossbill,  but  with  a 
Bullfinch-hke  beak,  and 
as  big  as  a Thrush. 

This  bird  has  also  been 

brown  on  wings  and  tail  ; hen  streaky  drab. 


Photo  hu  Scholastic  Photo  Co.]  [Parson’s  Green • 

GANNET  ASSUMING  WHITE  PLUMAGE. 

The  humped-up  carriage  of  the  wings  is  often  noticeable 
when  the  bird  is  ashore- 


called  the  Pine-finch  ; 
Grosbeak  is  merely  a 
term  which,  originally 
applied  to  the  Haw- 
finch, has  been  rather 
loosely  used  for  any 
thick-billed  Finch.  The 
Pine  Grosbeak  feeds  a 
great  deal  on  conifer- 
seeds  and  berries  ; it 
makes  a most  tame  and 
attractive  cage-bird. 

GROSBEAK, 
SCARLET.  Also 
called  Scarlet  Bullfinch 
and  Rose-finch.  Bull- 
finch-like in  size  and 
general  shape,  but  not 
so  stout ; cock  rich  rosy 
red  in  front,  shading  to 
Call-note  like  the  Canary’s  ; song,  “ tu-whit, 


tu-tu-ee.”  A rare  visitant,  breeding  in  north-eastern  Europe  and  through  northern  Asia; 
nest  of  hay  and  roots  lined  with  hair;  eggs  bright  blue  with  dark  spots.  In  winter  the  bird 
migrates  south  and  is  then  very  common  in  India.  The  Calcutta  bird  dealers  used  to  sell 
it  in  my  time  as  Red  Linnet,  and,  indeed,  it  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  Linnet  than  to 
the  Bullfinch.  It  is  disappointing  as  a cage-bird,  as  the  male  moults  out  yellow-ochre 
instead  of  red,  but  looks  very  beautiful  in  the  open. 


GROUSE,  PALLAS’ S SAND-.  Sand-grouse  are  not  true  Grouse,  but  form  a family 
of  their  own,  allied  to  the  Pigeons  and  Plovers ; the  present  species,  which  is  about  the  size 
of  a Turtle-dove,  with  long  pointed  wings  and  tail,  and  sandy  plumage,  has  periodically 
invaded  this  country  and  hatched  young  more  than  once,  so  that  eggs  may  possibly  be 
found  in  any  year.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  sandy  heaths  and  seaside  “ links  ” ; no  nest  but 


Photo  by  Valentine  & Sons,  Ltd. J 


GANNETS  ON  THE  BASS  ROCK. 


[ Dundee 


The  Bass  Rock  is  the  best  and  most  anciently  known  breeding  station  of  the  Gannet  in  the  British  Islands 
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Photo  by  R.  Chislett .] 


GANNET  IN  FLIGHT. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  neck  is  extended,  whereas  gulls  when  flying  draw  the  neck  in. 


[Rotherham. 


a mere  scrape  is  made.  The  eggs  are  quite  unlike  those  of  the  true  Grouse,  being  very 
regularly  elliptical,  and  with  the  buff  ground  speckled  with  grey  as  well  as  brown  ; there 
are  usually  three  of  them.  The  young  are  active,  but  have  down  of  a different  texture 
from  young  game-birds,  and  the  pattern,  though  composed  of  brown  or  buff,  is  different. 
They  can  be  distinguished  from  the  downy  chicks  of  any  other  British  birds  by  their  very 
small  feet,  in  which  all  the  toes — very  short  and  only  three  in  number— appear  to  be  united 
in  a single  pad.  Eggs  may  be  expected  in  April,  and  the  hen  sits  for  a month.  This  bird 
has  nested  here  in  Morayshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Norfolk  ; its  ordinary  breeding-haunts  are 
the  steppe-region  of  Asia,  especially  to  the  eastward,  whence  it  occasionally  invades  Europe 
in  swarms,  the  first  of  such  invasions  of  this  country  having  been  in  1863.  The  birds 
frequent  open  dry  places,  and  feed  on  seeds  ; their  flight  is  like  that  of  Golden  Plover, 
and  exceedingly  swift  ; in  fact,  it  is  said  that  their  only  bird  enemy  on  the  steppes  is  the 
Shanghai'  Falcon,  one  of  the  Gyr-falcon  group,  but  coloured  like  a hen  Kestrel,  and  that 
even  this  bird  cannot  always  catch  them.  On  the  ground  they  have  an  almost  swallow- 
like appearance,  owing  to  their  small  bills  and  feet  and  long  wings  ; if  seen  near  enough  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  plumage  is  variegated  with  black  above,  and  that  the  male  has  an 
orange  face.  The  note  is  “ truck-turuck,”  and  the  birds  are  usually  in  flocks.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  a great  many  were  killed,  but  a special  Act  was  at  last  passed  to 
protect  them,  and  sooner  or  later  they  may  establish  themselves,  and  prove  a valuable 
accession  to  our  game-list  and  useful  weed-destroyers. 


GROUSE,  RED.  The  Red  Grouse  is,  as  stated  in  the  introduction,  our  only  true  British 
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bird  ; it  inhabits  the  moors  of  all  three  kingdoms,  though  only  found  in  the  northern  part 
of  England.  Most  people  have  seen  it  in  a poulterer’s  shop,  if  not  on  its  native  heath,  and 
have  noted  its  speckly  red-brown  plumage,  and  greyish-white  feathery  stockings.  The 
yellower  birds  with  plenty  of  black  pencilling  are  the  hens,  those  more  uniform  and 
mahogany-red  in  tone  being  cocks.  The  Grouse,  however,  is  within  limits  rather  a 
variable  bird,  and  some  are  redder  or  blacker  than  others,  while  in  cold  situations  a variety 
spotted  with  white  underneath  occurs.  The  Grouse  is  a hardy  bird,  finding  its  food  in  the 
shoots  of  moorland  plants — heath  and  ling — with  berries  and  oats  when  procurable,  and 
nesting  early  in  spring,  when  it  lays  about  nine  eggs  on  the  ground.  The  eggs  are  buff 
mottled  with  chocolate,  and  the  chicks  are  patched  like  most  young  game-birds.  The  hen 
is  a very  careful  and  attentive  mother,  and  the  cock  also  keeps  in  attendance  on  the  brood, 
for  Grouse  pair  like  Partridges.  Insects  form  a large  part  of  the  diet  of  the  chicks.  The 
cock  Grouse  has  a loud,  distinct  note,  sounding  like  “ beck,  beck,  go-back,  go-back  ; in 
the  breeding-season  he  engages  in  vigorous  contests  with  his  rivals,  and  old  embittered 
cocks  are  about  the  worst  nuisances  on  a moor,  and  have  to  be  shot  off  whenever  possible. 
Grouse  are  almost  entirely  ground  birds,  but  in  very  hard  weather  will  get  into  trees  to 
feed  on  berries  ; they  fly  much  like  Partridges,  but  can  travel  further,  and  are  cleverer 
on  the  wing.  They  are  seldom  reared  in  captivity,  but  this  has  occasionally  been  done  ; 
they  will  live  without  heather,  but  need  plenty  of  green  food  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Grouse  thus  reared  often  make  very  tame  and  attractive  pets  ; tame  hens  have  on  two 
occasions  been  known  to  cross  with  Bantam-cocks,  this  being  the  most  distant  cross 
recorded  among  birds  ; the  hybrids  resembled  the  Grouse  more  than  the  Fowl  in  form. 


Photo  by  R.  Chislett ] 


GANNET  SITTING. 

The  Gannet  is  often  called  “Solan  Goose,”  but  is  related  to  the  Cormorant  and  Pelican,  not  the  Geese. 


[Rotherham. 
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Now  that  Grouse  have  been  in- 
troduced in  some  places  on  the 
Continent,  their  pre-eminence  as  our 
only  peculiar  bird  is  to  some  extent 
lost,  but  nothing  can  destroy  the 
reputation  of  the  species  with  the 
sportsman  and  the  epicure. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  the  continental  Willow- 
grouse,  which  is,  in  all  but  its  white 
wings  and  change  to  a complete 
white  dress  in  winter,  identical  with 
our  species.  The  birds  fraternised 
with  our  Grouse,  and  some  people 
object  to  the  introduction  on  the 
grounds  that  the  two  species  would 
become  mixed,  and  so  the  true 
British  type  be  lost.  No  doubt  this 
would  happen,  but  the  pure  Red 
Grouse  stock  could  always  be  main- 
tained in  the  Hebrides  and  Orkneys, 
and  the  mixed  breed  would  no  doubt 
thrive  in  southern  localities  where 
the  Red  Grouse  does  not,  for  the 
Willow-grouse  is  a very  adaptable 
bird,  ranging  all  round  the  world  in 
the  north,  often  taking  to  trees,  and 
not  depending  on  moorland  vegeta- 
tion. In  the  London  Zoo,  too, 
where  Red  Grouse  have  never  lived 
long,  Willow-grouse  actually  bred 
some  years  ago  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  gardens  ; in  connection  with 
this  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  old  birds  and  their  one  young  one  began  to  turn  white  in  a particularly  hot  September, 
so  that  the  assumption  of  white  plumage  is  not  due  to  the  direct  effect  of  cold.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  hybrids  would  show  this  change,  and  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
more  Willow-grouse  will  be  imported,  both  for  scientific  and  for  practical  purposes. 


Photo  copyright  by  Charles  Reid] 

GANNETS  IN  A BREEDING-HAUNT. 

The  black  tips  of  the  wings  of  the  flying  birds  are  noticeable 


[ Wishaw , N.B. 


GUILLEMOT , BLACK.  This  is  a very  pretty  bird  about  the  size  of  a Pigeon,  black 
in  summer,  with  a white  patch  on  the  wing,  and  black-and-white  in  winter,  at  any  rate 
when  young  ; adult  birds  have  scarlet  feet.  This  bird,  while  its  general  way  of  living  is 
like  that  of  the  Common  Guillemot,  breeds  in  holes  or  under  boulders,  and  lays  two  eggs, 
white  with  brown  and  grey  spots  ; it  can  run  about  well  on  land,  while  the  Common 
Guillemot  seems  almost  to  have  lost  the  power  of  walking.  The  Black  Guillemot  breeds 
on  rocky  coasts,  not  on  ledges  like  the  Common  Guillemot,  but  in  holes  and  clefts,  even 
under  boulders  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  or — a very  remarkable  situation  for  a bird  of  the 
very  marine  Auk  family — scores  of  yards  away  from  the  sea.  Two  eggs  are  laid,  on  the 
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bare  rock  or  earth,  very  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  Common  Guillemot,  and  of  an 
ordinary  oval  shape.  They  are  white  in  colour,  slightly  greenish,  and  spotted  with  dark 
chocolate  and  grey  ; they  do  not  vary  much,  and  are  to  be  found  in  May  and  June.  Unlike 
the  chicks  of  the  Common  Guillemot,  the  young  of  this  species  do  not  take  to  the  sea  till 
fledged.  The  Tystie,  as  this  bird  is  called  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  breeds  abundantly 
there,  and  also  in  the  Hebrides  ; it  also  nests  all  down  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland,  and 
here  and  there  round  the  Irish  coast,  but  nowhere  in  England.  Abroad  its  range  is  the 
northern  shores  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas.  It  is  the  bird  known 
to  Arctic  voyagers  as  the  “ Dovekie.” 

GUILLEMOT , BRUNNICH’S.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  high  Arctic  regions, 
where  it  is  called  Loom,  and  its  colonies,  called  “ Loomeries,”  furnish  a valuable  food- 
supply.  Eggs  like  Common  Guillemot’s,  variable,  but  not  so  conical-shaped.  The  bird 
is  distinguished  from  that  species  by  the  thicker  bill,  with  white  streak  along  upper  jaw, 
and  blacker  colour  of  the  plumage. 

GUILLEMOT , COMMON . The  Guillemot  or  Willock  is  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  our  diving  sea-fowl  ; rather  smaller  than  a Wild  Duck,  it  may  be  identified  by  its  sharp 
bill  and  short  tail,  and  the  contrast  of  sooty-brown  and  white  in  its  plumage.  In  winter 
the  throat  is  white  as  well  as  the  breast,  and  the  birds  of  the  year  have  this  plumage 
from  their  first  fledging.  When  newly  hatched  they  are  downy,  and  can  toddle  about  as 
far  as  the  narrow  limits  of  the  rock-ledge  on  which  they  are  born  permit  them.  The 
old  birds  are  much  more  awkward  on  their  feet,  and  can  usually  only  hobble  along  on  their 
hocks,  on  which  they  rest  when  sitting.  To  this  is  probably  due  the  mistaken  habit  of 
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A NESTLING  GANNET. 

it  will  3e  noticed  that  the  wing-feathers  appear  early,  unlike  what  happens  in  Ducks ; also  that  they  are  dark. 
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artists,  taxi- 
dermists, and 
authors,  of  re- 
presenting all 
divers  constantly 
in  this  position. 
The  flight  of  the 
bird  is  heavy, 
straight,  and 
usually  low 
down  ; it  has 
the  smallest 
wings  of  any 
British  bird  in 
proportion  to 
its  size.  The 
Guillemot’s  pro- 
per element  is 
the  sea,  in  which 
it  swims  and 
dives  with  great 
activity,  propell- 
ing itself,  when 
under  water, 
with  its  half- 
closed  wings 
instead  of  its 
feet,  in  pursuit 
of  the  fish  which 
form  its  food. 
Guillemots  breed 
in  colonies  on 
cliff-ledges  or  on 


EGGS  OF  SOME  FISHING  BIRDS. 

Puffin.  2.  Cormorant  (nest-stained).  3.  Gannet.  4.  Great  Crested  Grebe. 


the  flat  tops  of 
“stacks”  or 
isolated  rocks, 
always  at  a con- 
siderable height. 
They  make  no 
nest  whatever, 
laying  their  large 
single  egg  on  the 
bare  rock  ; it 
has  a better 
chance  of  re- 
taining its  posi- 
tion there  than 
most  eggs,  on 
account  of  its 
decided  inclina- 
tion to  the  coni- 
cal form,  thojgh 
this  is  not 
equally  marked 
in  all  specimens. 
A good  typical 
one,  like  that 
figured,  will  not 
roll  far  in  any 
direction,  but 
describes  a circle 
when  set  mov- 
ing. This,  how- 
ever, would  not 
be  of  any  use 
when  the  egg 


is  laid  on  a very  narrow  ledge,  or  on  one  which  slopes  downwards,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case.  The  old  birds,  however,  take  no  chances,  for  one  or  other  of  them  is  always  on  the 
egg,  the  parent  which  is  relieving  the  sitter  often  having  fairly  to  fight  its  way  in  to  its 
partner  when  it  comes  up  from  the  sea,  as  on  some  of  the  nesting-sites  used  by  Guillemots 
they  pack  so  thickly  that  it  is  pretty  nearly  a case  of  “ standing-room  only.”  When 
sitting,  the  birds  lie  lengthways  to  the  egg,  and  turn  their  tails  seawards.  The  period  of 
incubation  is  a month  at  least. 

The  egg  of  the  Guillemot  has  long  attracted  attention  from  its  extreme  variability  in 
colour,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  egg  known.  The  ground  ranges  from  white  to  blue, 
green,  or  buff,  variously  spotted,  blotched,  streaked,  or  scrawled  with  black,  brown,  yellow 
or  pink,  or  sometimes  entirely  plain.  This  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  range  of 
variation,  though,  of  course,  some  varieties  are  much  rarer  than  others  ; the  specimen 
figured  is  a common  type.  With  all  this  variety  of  coloration,  however,  the  Guillemot’s 
egg  is  as  easy  to  identify  as  any  other  on  our  list  ; its  great  size,  rough  surface,  and  peculiar 
shape  combined  so  characterise  it  that  it  could  be  distinguished  in  the  dark.  Guillemots 
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lay  in  May  and  June,  and  large  quantities  of  the  eggs  are  gathered  by  cliff-climbers  both  for 
food  and  other  uses,  and  for  sale  as  curiosities,  the  rare  varieties  fetching  as  much  as  a 
guinea  each,  while  common  ones  are  very  cheap.  The  contents  of  the  shell  are  often 
utilised  when  it  is  blown,  so  that  a double  profit  is  derived.  The  same  bird  appears  to 
come  back  to  the  same  ledge  to  breed,  as  there  is  a record  of  a cragsman  who  took  from 
the  same  spot  a specimen  of  the  rare  red  variety  for  many  years.  The  parents  bring  up 
fish  for  the  young  in  their  bills,  like  other  birds  of  the  Auk  family,  not  disgorging  it  like 
some  sea-fowl.  A most  pathetic  case  was  once  recorded  of  a parent  bird,  winged  by  some 
brutal  shooter,  having  been  seen  vainly  trying  to  struggle  up  a cliff  with  a fish  in  its  bill  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  feed  its  young,  now  doomed  to  perish  of  starvation  unless  some 
Gull  killed  it  first.  When  half  fledged,  the  young  Guillemot  is  enticed  by  its  parents  to 
the  sea  : the  jump  down  is,  naturally,  hazardous,  but  the  old  ones  fly  with  it  to  protect  it, 
and  to  try  to  break  its  fall  by  holding  it  up.  The  rest  of  its  youth  is  spent  at  sea,  the 
parent  giving  it  a seat  on  its  back  when  necessary.  This  most  interesting  and  useful  bird 
breeds  everywhere  with  us  where  our  coast  affords  the  accommodation  it  requires  in  the 
form  of  high  rocks,  but  on  this  account  the  colonies  are  largest  in  the  north.  The  birds 
have  finished  breeding  by  the  end  of  summer,  and  are  then  widely  distributed  all  round 
the  coast  and  over  the  northern  half  of  the  Atlantic  generally.  They  breed  on  the  American 
as  well  as  the  European  side  of  this  ocean,  and  in  America  are  known  as  Murres.  What 
is  called  the  Ringed  or  Bridled  Guillemot  is  an  individual  variety,  in  which  there  is  a white 


GARGANEY. 

The  white  eyebrows  o(  the  drake  distinguish  him  from  all  our  other  ducks. 
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ring  round  the  eye,  running  off  to  a white  streak  behind  it.  The  numbers  of  this  variety 
vary  in  different  colonies,  and  they  may  pair  either  with  each  other  or  with  the  ordinary 
birds,  thus  showing  a complete  disregard  of  “ recognition-marks.” 

GULL,  BLACK-HEADED . This  is  the  most  widely  spread  of  our  Gulls,  but  its 
dark  (chocolate,  not  black)  head  is  not  its  most  characteristic  point  of  colour,  the  blood- 
red  of  its  bill  and  legs  being  the  real  peculiarity,  and  contrasting  beautifully  with  its  pure 
white  and  pearly-grey  plumage.  The  note  is  equally  characteristic,  a shrill  high  squeal, 
sometimes  changing  to  a laugh.  Young  birds  are  spotted  with  brown  on  the  grey  parts, 
and  have  dull  orange  legs  and  bills,  the  latter  tipped  with  black.  In  winter  the  old  birds 
lose  the  dark  hood,  retaining  only  a little  shading  at  the  back  of  the  head  ; and  it  is  in  this 
plumage  that  they  are  most  widely  known,  many  of  late  years  frequenting  the  Thames 
and  the  London  parks,  where  they  are  fed  by  the  public,  and  are  very  tame  indeed,  as 
many  of  my  readers  must  have  seen.  Although  chiefly  in  evidence  in  the  winter  months, 
they  come  early  in  autumn  and  leave  late  in  spring  ; in  fact,  there  is  hardly  a month  in 


the  year  in  which 
one  may  not  see 
one  or  two  on  the 
Thames  in  the 
heart  of  London. 
One  pinioned  bird, 
which  had  learnt 
to  fly  in  spite  of 
having  only  half 
a wing  on  one 
side,  stayed  in  St. 
James’  Park  for 
years,  and  was 
often  seen  on  the 
wing,  flying  with 
the  short  quick 
stroke  of  a 
Pigeon.  It  must 


have  found  out 
how  to  do  this 
by  accident  ; I 
also  saw  a Her- 
ring Gull,  with 
one  wing  merely 
clipped,  flying  in 
Regent’s  Park  on 
a windy  day  and 
mounting  as  high 
as  the  trees.  Then 
it  made  some 
mistake  and 
dropped  as  if 
shot,  but  evi- 
dently, if  it  learnt 
by  experience, 
it  could  have 

recovered  the  power  of  flight  as  the  other  bird  had  done.  The  fact  that  clipping  or 
pinioning  one  wing  will  almost  always  prevent  a bird  from  flying,  however,  shows  that 
few  individual  birds  have  the  intelligence  to  overcome  this  artificial  disability.  The 
Black-headed  Gull  is  nearly  as  omnivorous  in  its  feeding-habits  as  a Crow,  but  its  main 
food  is  insects,  worms,  small  fish,  etc.  ; being  an  inland  breeder,  and  spending  much  of  its 
time  away  from  the  sea,  it  is  more  insectivorous  than  most  of  our  species,  and  is  very 
beneficial  to  agriculture,  while  doing  no  harm  at  ail,  except  occasionally  in  fish  preserves,  and 
in  the  case  of  some  individual  birds  which  are  jealous  when  nesting,  by  killing  young  Teal. 
In  addition  to  this,  its  eggs  are  good  for  food.  This  Gull  breeds  on  inland  pools  and 
marshes,  usually  in  large  colonies,  though  sometimes  by  single  pairs,  making  its  nest  on 
tussocks  of  grass  or  aquatic  vegetation  on  the  ground,  or  in  rare  instances  on  trees  ; for 
the  species,  unlike  other  common  Gulls,  sometimes  nests  in  tree-surrounded  waters,  not 
being  confined  to  true  moorland  and  marsh.  The  nests  are  composed  of  a greater  or  less 
amount  of  dead  rushes,  etc.,  and  are  often  very  closely  crowded  together.  Three  eggs 
are  usually  laid,  very  variable  in  colour,  but  generally  speaking  of  some  tone  of  olive  with 
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BAR-TAILED  GODWITS. 

The  dark  bird  is  in  the  red  summer  plumage,  the  speckled  one  in  the  drab 
winter  feathering. 
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NEST  OF  GOLDCREST. 


With  eggs  exposed,  showing  the  numerous  clutch. 


\Wishau)%  N.B. 
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NEST  OF  GOLDCREST 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  nest  has  only  a small  entrance. 
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black  and  slaty  blotches  and 
streaks.  These  vary  in  amount, 
and  the  ground-colour  may  be  pale 
blue  or  even  white,  while  some 
specimens  are  unspotted.  They 
may  be  found  from  April  to  June, 
and  in  some  places  are  taken  in 
arge  numbers  for  eating,  being 
sometimes  passed  off  as  “ Plovers’ 
eggs.”  The  young  are  clad  in  pale 
brown  down  with  black  spots  above ; 
like  young  Gulls  generally,  they  can 
run  and  swim  about,  but  receive 
food  from  their  parents.  In  olden 
times  they  used  to  be  driven  into 
nets  and  caught  just  before  they 
could  fly,  being  greatly  esteemed 
for  the  table,  so  that  pools  where 
these  Gulls  bred  were  considered 
profitable  property  and  well  looked 
after  in  consequence,  all  facilities 
being  given  to  the  nesting  birds. 
Colonies  of  these  birds  are  found 
here  and  there  all  over  Britain,  but 
especially  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  most  celebrated  colony  is,  however,  the  very  old  and  large  one  at  Scoulton  Mere  in 
Norfolk.  The  foreign  breeding-range  of  the  Black-headed  Gull  extends  across  Europe 
generally  and  Western  Siberia,  and  though  here  resident,  it  ranges  south  as  far  as  Nubia 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  winter.  Here,  however,  the  commonest  Gull  is  the  Brown- 
headed, which  has  a lighter-coloured  head  and  eyes,  and  is  larger  ; this  breeds  in  Tibet, 
and  stood  the  climate  in  the  Calcutta  Zoo  much  better  than  other  Gulls  kept  there  in  my 
time.  Gulls  in  India  are  at  a]  disadvantage  even  in  winter,  owing  to  the  competition  of 
Kites  and  Crows,  which  haunt  the  water-side,  and,  although  unable  to  swim,  appropriate  a 
full  share  of  scraps  ; the  Crows  clumsily  enough,  but  the  Kites,  which  seize  their  food, 
like  other  Hawks,  with  their  feet,  showing  much  more  dexterity  than  the  Gulls. 

GULL,  BONAPARTE’S.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  the  forests  of  high  Northern 
America.  Distinguished  from  Black-headed  Gull,  which  it  resembles  generally,  by  smaller 
size,  black  bill,  and  head,  slaty-black,  not  chocolate  ; in  winter  the  head  is  grey- and- white 
and  the  legs  flesh-coioured.  Nests  on  trees  ; eggs  very  like  those  of  the  Black-headed 
Gull,  but  smaller. 

GULL,  COMMON . The  Common  Gull  is  a small  edition  of  the  Herring  Gull,  being 
similar  to  it  in  both  adult  and  young  plumages,  but  at  the  same  time  being  little  larger 
than  the  Black-headed  Gull.  It  also  has  dark  eyes,  whereas  those  of  the  Herring  Gull  are 
light  in  adults,  and  its  bill  is  bluish  or  greenish,  not  yellow  like  the  Herring  Gull’s.  More- 
over the  grey  of  the  old  bird’s  back  is  darker,  though  the  mottled-brown  young  are  much 
alike.  From  the  Kittiwake  the  Common  Gull  can  be  distinguished  by  having  the  bill  and 


GOLDCREST  (about  natural  size). 

Tbe  Goldcrest  has  the  sides  of  the  head  plain,  not  streaked,  as  in 
the  Firecrest. 
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feet  both  light,  young  Kittiwakes,  in  addition  to  their  characteristic  grey  and  black  plumage, 
having  black  beaks,  and  old  ones  dark  feet.  Although  not  nearly  so  common,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  as  are  the  Herring  and  Black-headed  Gulls,  this  species  breeds  in  a greater  variety 
of  situations  than  either,  frequenting  both  sea  cliffs  and  downs  like  the  former  and  marshy 
inland  sites  like  the  latter.  Islands  in  lakes  are  favourite  spots.  It  nests  in  colonies  of 
various  sizes,  making  the  usual  Gull  nest  of  twigs,  weed,  etc.,  and  lining  it  with 
grass.  It  is  more  courageous  than  most  Gulls,  for  it  will  combine  with  its  fellows  of  the 
same  species  to  mob  the  piratical  Skua.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  common  on  London 
waters  in  winter,  but  has  not  got  so  tame  as  the  Black-headed  species.  The  eggs,  usually 
/aid  between  the  middle  of  May  and  that  of  June,  generally  number  three,  and  are  fairly 
constant  to  type,  being  of  some  shade  of  brown  with  decidedly  small  spots  variously 
distributed  over  the  surface.  This  species  only  breeds  with  us  locally  in  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  the  outlying  island-groups  of  the  latter.  Abroad  it  nests  across  Northern  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  goes  as  far  south  as  the  Nile  and  the  Persian  Gulf  in  winter. 

GULL,  GLAUCOUS.  Winter  visitor,  breeding  in  Arctic  regions.  About  size  of 
Great  Black-backed  Gull,  but  lower  on  the  legs  ; colour  pale-grey  and  white,  like 
Herring-gull,  but  no  black  on  wing-tips.  Young  mottled,  with  brown  on  a white 
ground,  with  no  black  anywhere,  becoming  altogether  white  for  a short  time  before 
getting  the  grey  back ; thus  at  all  ages  this  Gull  is  noticeable  by  its  paleness. 
Eggs  like  those  of  Greater  Black-back  ; the  bird  has  bred  in  the  London  Zoo, 
and  the  young  have  lived  to  grow  to  complete  maturity  there,  showing  that  the 


GOLDEN-EYES. 

The  Golden-eye  can  be  distinguished  from  the  Tufted  Pochard,  which  is  also  yelbw-eyed,  by  the  absence  of 

crest  and  by  the  white  neck. 
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species  does  not  find  our  climate  too  warm.  It  is  a very  fierce  and  carnivorous 
bird,  called  Burgomaster  by  the  Butch  whalers  owing  to  its  dominance  over  smaller  sea- 
fowl.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  it  is  a match  for  the  Greater  Black-back— when 
both  lived  together  at  the  Zoo  I unfortunately  forgot  to  notice  this.  If  it  be  not  so,  this 
might  account  for  its  breeding  so  much  farther  north— competition  has  much  to  do  with 
bird  distribution.  It  has  been  well  suggested  that  the  reason  why  Gulls  have  never 
developed  the  huge  size  of  the  larger  Albatrosses  is  that,  being  to  a great  extent  land- 
feeders,  they  would  in  that  case  have  to  compete  with  Vultures  and  with  quadrupeds  ; 
and  their  comparative  scarcity  in  the  Southern  Ocean  is  probably  due  to  the  competition 
of  the  large  Petrels  so  common  there  for  the  food  obtainable  at  sea. 


GOOSANDERS. 


The  white  underparts  of  the  drake  have  a blush-rose  tint  in  a living  bird  in  high  condition. 


GULL,  GREAT  BLACK-BACKED.  This  is  the  biggest  of  all  Gulls,  except  the 
Glaucous,  considerably  exceeding  the  Herring  Gull  in  size,  and  looking  as  large  as  a small 
Goose.  When  young,  it  is  mottled-brown  like  a giant  young  Herring  Gull,  and  when 
adult,  has  a black  back  and  wings,  but  its  legs  are  flesh-coloured  like  those  of  the  Herring 
Gull,  and  not  yellow  like  those  of  the  Lesser  Black-backed.  This  noble-looking  bird  is  not 
very  common,  which  is  just  as  well,  for  it  is  very  destructive  to  other  birds;  but  its  very 
imposing  appearance  may  be  allowed  to  make  some  amends  for  this.  Some  of  its  poses 
are  particularly  fine  and  picturesque,  especially  when  it  stands  defiantly  erect  with  wings 
outspread,  or  runs  up  to  an  enemy  and  drops  a twig  before  him  as  a gage  of  battle.  Its 
note,  too,  a gruff  croak  or  laugh,  is  very  impressive,  but  it  is  a cowardly  and  ferocious 
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bully  in  spite  of  all — I have  seen  it  in  captivity  give  way  to  the  Egyptian  Vulture, 
a bird  of  about  its  own  size,  and  one  of  the  meanest  of  scavengers,  and  retreat  before 
the  Great  Skua,  a much  smaller  bird,  at  the  mere  opening  of  the  latter’s  beak  at  it.  It 
breeds,  in  single  isolated  pairs,  or  groups  of  a few  pairs  only,  on  maritime  rocks,  and  occa- 
sionally on  islands  in  fresh  water.  The  nest  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  Herring 
Gull,  but  the  material  used  is  very  scanty.  The  eggs  are  generally  easily  distinguished 


from  those  of 
the  Herring  and 
Lesser  Black- 
backed  Gulls  by 
their  larger  size, 
and  also  by  the 
smallness  of  the 
dark  spots  which 
are  sprinkled 
over  the  ground- 
colour of  some 
shade  of  brown ; 
they  are  pretty 
true  to  type  as 
a rule,  and  three 
is  the  usual  set. 

May  is  the  usual 
time  to  find 
the  m.  The 
downy  young 
are  like  young 
Herring  Gulls, 
but  lai'ger  ; and 
the  parents  will 
often  threaten 
attack  when 
intruded  on 
Although  scarce 
compared  to  the 
other  large  Gulls, 
and,  as  above 
stated,  very  little 
gregarious,  this 
species  breeds 

from  Eastern  Europe  to  Central  Asia. 

Herring  Gull  in  size  ; bill  and  legs  yellow, 
white.  Eggs  larger  than  Herring  Gull’s,  drab  spotted  with  two  shades  of  brown. 


here  and  there 
almost  all  over 
our  coasts,  but 
not  at  all  in 
eastern  England. 
Abroad  it  breeds 
all  round  the 
world  in  the 
north,  and  in 
winter  may  go 
as  far  south  as 
the  Canaries 
and  Bermuda. 
I have  seen  it 
on  the  Thames 
in  London  in 
hard  weather, 
the  birds  being 
adult  and  thus 
easily  recognis- 
able ; the  brown 
young  are  not  so 
easily  identified 
unless  a Herring 
Gull  is  near  to 
show  the  differ- 
ence in  size. 

G U L L , 
GREAT 
B L A C K - 
HEADED 
Very  rare  visi- 
tor, breeding 
The  largest  Black-headed  Gull,  exceeding  the 
In  winter  the  head  is  streaked  with  black  and 


EGGS  OF  WILDFOWL  (showing  actual  size) 

I.  Gadwall.  2.  Teal.  3.  Garganey.  4.  Grey-lag  Goose. 


GULL,  HERRING.  The  Herring  Gull  is  the  large  grey-and-white  Gull,  looking  bigger 
than  a Duck  as  it  swims,  which  is  so  common  on  our  coasts,  and  frequently  comes  inland, 
being  the  next  most  generally  abundant  species  to  the  Black-headed  Gull.  The  young 
bird  is  quite  different  in  colour  from  the  adult,  being  mottled  brown,  and  it  takes  four  years 
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to  acquire  the  full  plumage.  It  is  a long-lived  bird  ; one  taken  from  the  nest  in  1830  was 
still  living  in  1874.  This  is  a ravenous  species,  and  while  of  great  use  as  a scavenger,  like 
other  large  Gulls,  does  a great  deal  of  harm  by  destroying  the  eggs  of  other  sea-fowl.  Of 
late  years  it  has  taken  to  visiting  London  in  winter  with  the  Black-headed  Gulls,  and  its 
wide  sweep  of  wing  makes  it  a conspicuous  and  ornamental  object  on  the  Thames.  It 
will  breed  readily  in  confinement,  and  is  often  kept  in  parks  and  gardens.  In  London  I 
have  seen  a tame  bird  capture  and  swallow  a Sparrow,  the  education  of  that  little  Cockney 
not  having  advanced  sufficiently  far  for  him  to  realise  that  a Gull  is  a different  bird  from  a 
Duck  ! Young  Herring  Gulls  born  in  confinement  will  often  remain  about  a place,  even 
though  not  deprived  of  the  power  of  flight.  Herring  Gulls  breed  on  cliffs,  rocks,  low 
islands,  or  downs  adjoining  the  sea,  forming  colonies  ; a few  of  such  are  to  be  found  on 
inland  waters.  The  nest  is  flat  and  open,  composed  of  a variable  amount  of  any  material 
the  bird  can  get  hold  of,  dry  weed  and  twigs,  turf,  etc.,  a lining  of  grass  being  added. 
The  two  or  three  eggs,  laid  about  the  end  of  May,  are  spotted  with  chocolate,  brown,  and 
grey,  on  a ground  usually  of  some  tone  of  light  brown,  but  varying  to  green.  On  some 


eggs  the  spots  are 
much  larger  than 
on  others.  They 
are  incubated  for 
twenty-six  days, 
and  the  young, 
when  hatched,  are 
covered  with 
stone  - grey  down 
spotted  with  black 
above,  and  have 
black  bills  with  a 
flesh-coloured  tip. 
Like  other  young 
Gulls,  they  can 
walk  and  swim 
and  pick  up  food, 
but  do  not  search 
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A PAIR  OF  BRENT  GEESE. 

The  dark  sooty  colour  and  small  white  neckband  are  characteristic  of 
this  goose. 


for  it,  the  old 
ones  bringing  it 
and  disgorging  it 
for  them.  Like 
l he  family  gener- 
ally, the  old  birds 
are  very  noisy 
when  disturbed. 
Their  note  is  a 
shrill,  harsh,  re- 
peated scream, 
but  it  sounds 
almost  musical 
when  a single 
bird  is  high  in  the 
air  ; many  harsh 
calls  are  greatly 
mellowed  by 


distance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  scream  of  the  Peacock  and  some  of  the  Parrots.  Colonies  of 
this  Gull  are  found  all  round  our  coasts,  and  abroad  it  breeds  all  across  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  in  winter  reaches  the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies. 
With  all  these  large  Gulls  the  young  in  changing  plumage  are  curiously  rare  compared 
with  the  yearling  brown  and  adult  white  birds  ; at  this  stage  they  seem  to  be  curiously 
shy,  and  to  keep  out  of  the  way  not  only  of  their  own  fellows  but  of  man.  I once  saw 
a party  of  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  half-way  through  their  change  in  Suez  Harbour, 
and  once  a Herring  Gull  retaining  some  colour  on  the  tail — always  the  last  part  to  change 
—in  St.  James’s  Park  ; with  these  exceptions  all  the  big  Gulls  I have  seen  in  the  changing 
)lumage  have  been  in  captivity,  though  I have  been  at  sea  a good  deal  in  going  to  and 
irom  the  East,  &c. 


GULL,  ICELAND.  Winter  visitor,  breeding  in  Arctic  America,  but  not  in  Iceland, 
in  spite  of  the  name.  It  is  a grey-and-white  bird  with  no  black,  like  the  Glaucous,  but 
much  smaller,  hardly  as  big  as  the  Herring  Gull,  and  with  longer  legs  and  wings  in 
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proportion  than  the  Glaucous  has. 
Eggs  like  the  brown  types  of  the 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gull’s. 


GULL,  IVORY.  Occasional  visi- 
tor, breeding  in  the  high  Arctic  regions. 
Size  ot  Ivittiwake,  but  snow-white  all 
over,  with  black  feet  ; young  spotted 
with  black  on  a white  ground.  Eggs 
much  like  Kittiwake’s  but  larger.  This 
is  well-known  to  Arctic  voyagers  as 
the  Snow-bird,  and,  in  spite  of  its  clean 
appearance,  is  a thorough  scavenger 
and  one  of  the  foulest-feeding  birds  in 
existence.  It  is  a short-legged  bird  for 
a Gull,  with  the  webs  of  the  feet 
slightly  reduced,  and  swims  very  little. 


GULL,  KITTIWAKE,  see 
K1TTIWAKE . 


(Ay  W.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 
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CANADIAN  GOOSE 

This  handsome  goose  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a swan. 


GULL,  LESSER  BLACK- 
BACKED.  Although  much  smaller 
than  the  Greater  Black-back,  the 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  so  nearly 
equals  the  Herring  Gull  in  size  that 
in  young  plumage  it  is  practically  not 
distinguishable  from  it  in  the  open. 
When  adult,  however,  its  black  or  dark 
slaty  back  and  wings  at  once  distin- 
guish it  ; besides  which,  it  has  bright 
yellow  legs.  It  is  more  local  and  less  common  than  the  Herring  Gull,  but  its  general  habits  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  that  species,  though  it  is  decidedly  more  destructive.  Its  range  abroad 
is  much  more  limited  than  that  of  the  Herring  Gull,  for  it  is  not  found  in  the  New  World 
or  east  of  the  Dwina  in  the  Old,  but  it  may  be  seen  in  a variety  of  latitudes,  from  the 
Faroes  to  Aden.  The  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  resembles  the  Herring  Gull  in  its  breeding 
habits,  but  is  more  often  found  in  inland  localities  and  less  frequently  on  cliffs,  preferring 
lower  situations.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  may  be  found  breeding  along  with  Herring 
Gulls.  Its  nest  is  similar  in  character  to  that  of  those  birds,  and  the  eggs  are  also 
sometimes  like  theirs,  though  usually  a little  smaller  ; but  they  vary  to  a very  great  extent, 
more  so  than  those  of  almost  any  other  British  bird,  varieties  with  the  ground-colour  buff, 
blue,  or  green  being  common,  while  the  spots  may  be  large  or  small,  generally  distributed 
or  collected  at  the  large  end  of  the  egg,  or  may  be  replaced  by  scrawls  or  streaks.  They 
are  usually  three  in  number,  and  laid  at  the  same  time  as  Herring  Gulls’  eggs.  This  Gull 
is  more  local  and  less  common  than  the  Herring  Gull,  but,  allowing  for  this,  is  nearly  as 
widely  distributed  in  our  islands  as  a breeding  species.  It  breeds  on  the  Continent  in 
Scandinavia  and  Russia,  and  also  in  Western  Siberia,  while  it  goes  further  south  in  winter 
than  the  Herring  Gull,  reaching  the  Gold  Coast  and  Western  India.  Most  of  our  birds 
leave  this  country  at  that  time. 
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GULL,  LITTLE.  Irregular  visitor,  breeding  in  Eastern  Central  Europe  and  South 
Siberia.  The  smallest  of  Gulls,  about  size  of  Missel-thrush,  with  black  head  in  summer 
but  no  black  on  wings.  Eggs  about  size  of  common  Tern’s,  pale  brown  spotted  with 
chocolate  and  grey. 

GULL,  MEDITERRANEAN  BLACK-HEADED.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in 
Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  Distinguished  from  the  Black-headed  Gull,  which  it 
resembles  in  size  and  in  having  a red  bill,  by  its  really  black  head  ; in  winter  the  head 
is  distinctly  streaked.  Eggs  like  those  of  Black-headed  Gull,  but  less  richly  coloured  and 
smaller. 

GULL,  WEDGE-TAILED  or  ROSS’S.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  Arctic  East 
Siberia.  Much  smaller  than  Black-headed  Gull,  with  long  pointed  tail,  and  plumage  grey 
and  rosy-white  with  black  ring  round  neck.  Eggs  olive-green  mottled  with  chocolate, 
little  larger  than  Arctic  Tern’s. 

GULL,  SABINE’S.  Occasional  visitor,  breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Smaller  than 
Black-headed  Gull,  with  forked  tail  and  slate-coloured  head.  Young  distinguishable  by 
form  of  tail,  though  marked  with  brown  like  young  of  other  hooded  Gulls.  Eggs  brownish- 
olive  obscurely  clouded  with  darker,  less  than  two  inches  long. 

GULL,  SKUA,  see  SKUA. 

GULL,  YELLOW-LEGGED  HERRING.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  is  the  Gull  usually  seen,  and  also  in  the  Atlantic  islands,  and  in 


Photo  by  W,  t . Piggott]  [ Leighton  Buzz  aid. 

GREY-LAG  GOOSE. 

As  the  picture  shows,  this  is  just  like  its  descendant  the  tame  goose,  except  for  its  less  clumsy  form. 
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the  east  to  Lake  Baikal.  Distinguished  from  common  Herring  Gull  by  rather  darker  grey 
back,  yellow  legs,  and  orange  instead  of  pale  yellow  eyelids  ; in  fact,  our  bird  looks  washed- 
out  and  anaemic  beside  it.  The  eggs,  nest,  and  note  are  similar  ; specimens  have  bred  in 
the  Zoo,  and  the  young,  when  adult,  are  as  richly  coloured  as  their  parents,  showing 
that  the  more  pronounced  hues  are  not  a direct  effect  of  climate. 

HARRIER,  HEN-.  The  Hen-harrier  is  a large  long-winged  Hawk  which  is  sometimes 
seen  flying  low  and  slowly  over  open  moorland,  especially  in  Scotland  ; the  female  and 
young  are  brown,  with  dark  streaks  and  bars,  something  like  young  Sparrow-hawks,  but 
the  old  cock  is  pale  blue-grey.  This  bird  used  to  breed  freely  on  our  moors,  but  is  now 
most  often  seen  in  autumn  ; it  is  purely  a ground  hawk,  and  seldom  goes  near  trees  or 
perches  on  them  It  is  probably  useful  on  the  whole,  as  it  feeds  on  small  beasts  and 
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FLOCK  OF  DOMESTIC  GEESE. 

Showing  the  while,  pied,  and  natural-grey  varieties  which  have  existed  as  far  back  as  the  times  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

reptiles,  though  also  attacking  young  birds.  The  Hen-harrier  breeds  on  hilly  moorlands, 
making  its  simple  nest  on  the  ground  of  twigs  and  grass,  of  which  it  is  usually  content  with 
a very  small  quantity,  though  sometimes  a good-sized  pile  is  formed.  The  eggs,  usually 
five,  are  laid  about  the  end  of  May,  and  are  white  tinged  with  blue,  rough  in  surface,  and 
rounded  in  form.  In  rare  cases  a few  reddish  spots  adorn  them.  Although  a very  rare 
bird,  it  is  found  nesting  here  and  there  almost  throughout  our  islands  from  Shetland  to 
Devon,  though  chiefly  a northern  species,  and  wanting  on  the  eastern  side  of  England. 
Abroad  it  breeds  all  through  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  visits  Abyssinia  and  Northern 
India  in  winter. 

HARRIER,  MARSH-.  The  Moor-buzzard,  as  this  species  used  to  be  called  when 
people  used  “ moor  ” in  the  sense  of  " Marsh,”  is  a swamp-loving  species  of  large  size. 
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considerably  bigger  than  a Rook.  The  male  is  brown  with  grey  wings  and  tail  ; the  female 
has  no  grey,  and  the  young  are  chocolate  with  a buff  patch  on  the  head,  forming  a complete 
cap.  It  is  a most  picturesque  Hawk  in  flight,  often  flying  higher  than  Harriers  usually  do, 
and  sailing  more  ; but  it  is  a very  destructive  bird,  preying  unmercifully  on  the  eggs  and 
young  of  wildfowl.  Nowadays,  however,  it  is  not  common  enough  to  do  much  damage. 
The  nest  is  near  water  among  the  reeds  ; it  is  quite  a large  one,  having  regard  to  the 
danger  of  floods,  and  made  of  sedge,  reeds,  and  sticks,  lined  with  grass.  In  rare  cases 
it  is  placed  in  a tree.  The  eggs  are  like  those  of  our  other  Harriers — bluish-white — but 


are  the  largest 
laid  by  any  of 
the  three  species ; 
three  to  six  form 
the  set,  and  they 
are  to  be  found 
in  May.  This 
Harrier  is  very 
rarely  found 
breeding  here 
now,  and  only  in 
Norfolk  and  in  a 
few  places  in  Ire- 
land. It  breeds 
over  Europe 
generally,  especi- 
ally in  the  south, 
but  does  not  ex- 
tend far  to  the 
east  in  Northern 
Asia,  though  com- 
mon in  India  in 
winter,  at  which 
season  it  reaches 
South  Africa  also. 

HARRIER, 

MONTAGU’S. 

This  Harrier  is  a 
southern  species, 
breeding,  though 
very  rarely,  on 
English  moor- 
lands from  Nor- 

also  a more  southerly  range  on  the  whole  than  its  ally,  breeding  in 
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PINK-FOOTED  AND 

The  Pink-footed  Goose  is  ve: 
black  at  the  base  and  tip. 


[by  Oxley  Grabham. 

WHITE-FRONTED  GEESE. 

ry  like  the  Grey-lag,  but  has  the  beak 
The  White-fronted  is  browner,  with  a 


distinct  white  forehead,  well  shown  here. 


folk  southwards. 
The  cock,  if  seen 
close  enough,  can 
be  distinguished 
from  the  male 
Hen  - harrier  by 
having  chestnut 
streaks  on  the 
older  parts,  dark 
bars  on  the  tail, 
and  a black  stripe 
across  the  wing  ; 
the  hens  are 
almost  exactly 
alike,  though  that 
of  the  present 
bird  is  rather  the 
smaller.  Some 
males  are  sooty- 
black  in  colour,  a 
common  varia- 
tion in  Harriers 
generally,  and 
also  in  the  Honey- 
Buzzard.  In  its 
nesting  habits 
and  colour  and 
number  of  eggs 
Montagu’s  Har- 
rier resembles  the 
Hen-harrier,  but 
the  eggs  are 
distinctly  smaller. 
Abroad  it  has 
Central  Europe  and 


Central  Asia  as  far  as  South-west  Siberia.  In  winter  it  reaches  Ceylon  and  the  Cape. 


HAWK , GOS-.  The  Goshawk  resembles  a giant  short-legged  Sparrow-hawk,  the 
plumage  being  much  like  the  Sparrow-hawk’s  in  both  young  and  adult  stages,  but  the  size 
larger  than  a Crow’s  ; as  in  the  Sparrow-hawk,  the  hen  is  much  larger  and  fiercer  than  the 
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cock,  and  can  take  hares,  whereas 
rabbits  are  about  the  male’s  limit. 
The  Goshawk  preys,  indeed,  as 
much  on  “ fur  ” as  “ feather,” 
though  no  bird  which  can  be 
caught  by  a short  dash  is  safe  from 
it,  and  it  is  a terror  to  game  ard 
poultry.  It  can  take  wildfowl  if 
they  have  not  a fair  start,  and  is 
easily  the  best  all-round  bird  for 
hawking,  though  less  easy  to  man- 
age than  the  Peregrine,  owing  to 
its  savage  and  sulky  temper.  It 
is  not  hooded,  and  is  “ belled  ” on 
the  tail,  not  on  the  legs,  as  it  does 
not  shift  its  grip  on  its  prey,  but 
often  moves  its  tail  when  tearing  it. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  its  ferocity 
and  daring  ; one  which  had  seized 
a rabbit  in  winter  kept  its  hold  on 
its  victim  when  this  rushed  into  a 
stream  full  of  floating  ice,  and  was 
recovered  by  its  owner  quite  unin- 
jured and  still  gripping  the  corpse 
of  the  rabbit.  A bird  which  un- 
picks her  tether  in  a hawk-house  or 
” mews”  will  kill  every  other  Hawk 
in  the  place,  including  her  own 
mate,  and  Prince  Taymur,  in  his 
book  on  hawking  in  Persia,  says 
that  even  a little  child  will  meet  the 
same  fate  if  it  goes  near  enough  to 
a hen  Goshawk.  Yet  even  this  fero- 
cious bird  has  been  known  to  become  so  attached  to  its  master  as  to  bring  its  prey  to 
him,  whereas  with  most  Hawks  it  is  a point  gained  if  they  do  not  take  it  further  off 
when  approached.  This  falconers’  favourite  nested  in  Scotland  not  many  years  back, 
though  only  the  female  was  seen,  and  the  species  had  not  been  known  to  breed  in 
Britain  for  at  least  a century  previously.  It  haunts  wooded  localities,  and  builds  a 
large  nest  of  sticks  in  a tree,  the  eggs  being  white  with  a strong  sea-green  tinge  ; four 
is  the  usual  set,  laid  about  the  end  of  April.  The  Goshawk  is  found  across  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia  generally  ; it  is  still  commonly  captured  and  trained  in  the  East,  and 
sometimes  in  Europe.  The  American  Goshawk  differs  in  having  the  breast  freckled  instead 
of  barred  when  adult,  and  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  our  islands. 

HAWK,  SPARROW-.  The  Sparrow-hawk  can  be  distinguished  from  the  commoner 
Kestrel  by  its  short  wings,  and  the  fact  that  it  usually  flies  low  and  does  not  hover  ; seen 
closer  at  hand  it  will  be  observed  that  the  colour  is  quite  different,  being  dark  above 
and  transversely  barred  below.  The  adult  male  is  slate-grey  above,  with  cinnamon  bars 


RED-BREASTED  GOOSE. 

I his  small  Goose  is  the  only  one  which  is  brightly  coloured. 
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beneath,  but  the  hen  does  not  become  grey  till  quite  old,  and  is  usually  brown,  with  the 
barring  dark  brown.  Young  birds  are  like  her,  but  have  light  edgings  to  the  upper 
plumage  and  the  underparts  streaked,  not  barred.  There  is  a considerable  difference  in 
size  between  the  sexes  of  this  Hawk,  the  hen  being  about  as  big  as  a Wood-pigeon, 
while  the  cock,  which  used  to  be  known  to  falconers  as  the  “ Musket,”  is  only 
about  the  size  of  a common  Pigeon.  Wild,  she  can  master  much  larger  prey  than 
he,  and  in  captivity  is  apt  to  devour  him — a contingency  which  is  probably  possible 
even  in  freedom.  This  superiority  in  size  in  female  birds  of  prey  is  general  among 
those  which  feed  on  warm-blooded  animals,  but  less  marked  in  the  carrion-  and  insect- 


SNOW  GOOSE. 


The  white  body  and  black  wing-tips  recall  the  Gannet,  and  would  be  put  down  to  mimicry  if  the  birds  were  insects. 


eaters.  The  Sparrow-hawk  differs  from  the  Kestrel  not  only  in  the  shortness  of  its  wings, 
but  in  the  length  of  its  legs  and  toes,  in  which  points  it  far  exceeds  its  fellow  Hawk.  But 
these  long  thin  toes  are  very  wiry  and  powerful,  and  enable  the  Hawk  to  grip  its  prey  with 
a deadly  clutch.  It  uses  its  claws  alone  when  killing,  not  giving  the  coup  de  grace  with 
the  bill,  like  a Falcon  ; the  Goshawk  has  the  same  habit.  The  eye  of  the  Sparrow-hawk 
is  pale-coloured — greyish  in  the  young  and  yellow  in  the  old  bird — very  different  from  the 
dark  eye  of  the  Kestrel  ; and  the  savage  look  this  gives  is  justified  by  the  bird’s  disposition, 
which  is  at  once  bold,  crafty,  and  fierce.  Its  low  flight  has  a meaning  ; it  likes  to  skim 
round  corners  and  among  trees  and  seize  its  unsuspecting  prey  with  a sudden  fierce  rush, 
for  its  speed  is  very  great  for  a short  distance.  On  the  whole  it  is  a destructive  bird,  for 
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though  it  keeps  down  the  small 
birds  to  some  extent,  and  even 
destroys  the  Wood-pigeon  and 
Jay,  it  also  works  much  havoc 
amongst  young  game  and 
poultry,  without  having  the 
Kestrel’s  picturesque  flight  and 
mouse- killing  tastes  to  its 
credit.  Given  the  presence  of 
trees,  the  Sparrow  - hawk  is 
found  almost  everywhere  with 
us,  in  spite  of  the  persecution 
to  which  it  is,  not  unreason- 
ably, subjected.  It  can  be 
employed  in  falconry,  and  used 
to  be  rather  popular,  but  is 
terribly  nervous  and  spiteful, 
thus  being  difficult  to  train. 
To  show  what  skill  can  do, 
however,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Sir  John  Sebright,  the 
originator  of  the  pretty  breed 
of  Bantams  known  by  his 
name,  who  lived  about  a cen- 
tury ago,  actually  trained  and 
flew  a Sparrow-hawk  ten  days 
after  it  had  been  caught. 
There  is  one  mediaeval  story  of 
a trained  Sparrow-hawk  which 
caught,  uninjured,  for  its  mis- 
tress a talking  Starling  which 
had  escaped,  and  another  of  one 
which,  flown  at  a Teal  by  the 
waterside,  failed  to  take  it,  but 
actually  landed  a small  Pike  in- 
stead! As  with  the  Goshawk, 
falconers  do  not  hood  the  Spar- 
rjw-hawk,  and  they  fasten  the 
bell  to  its  tail.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Song-thrush  can  fly  straight 
away  from  a trained  Sparrow-hawk,  whereas  the  Blackbird  cannot,  but  trusts  to  dodging  about 
in  cover,  knowing  the  risk  that  he  runs  if  he  leaves  it.  The  Sparrow-hawk  is  a much  more 
energetic  bird  than  the  Kestrel,  and  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  it  makes  a nest  for 
itself — a large  but  shallow  structure  of  sticks  lined  with  roots,  placed  high  up  in  the  boughs 
of  a tree,  preferably  a pine,  in  a wood.  The  eggs  are  bluish-white  spotted  with  brownish- 
red,  there  being  a great  amount  of  variation  in  the  size,  position,  and  abundance  of  the 
markings  ; but  the  blue  tone  of  the  ground-colour  is  very  characteristic,  and  the  red 
markings  tend  to  be  in  large  patches,  and  are  often  on  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger 
end  of  the  egg — not  that  there  is  much  difference  in  the  two  ends,  the  shape  of  the  egg 


WHITE-FRONTED  GOOSE. 

Even  when  young  and  lacking  the  white  front,  this  Goose  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  Grey-lag  by  its  much  smaller  size  and  orange  legs. 
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being  rounded  as  in  Hawks  generally.  They  may  be  found  about  May  ; their  number  is 
four  to  six,  and  they  hatch  in  three  weeks.  The  young  are  clothed  in  white  down  like 
young  Kestrels,  but  their  long  legs  and  toes  will  distinguish  them  even  at  this  age  ; they 
have  a curious  habit  of  spitting  at  an  intruder  when  disturbed.  The  Sparrow-hawk  breeds 
wherever  there  are  woods  all  over  our  islands,  and  abroad  in  such  places  all  over  Europe 
and  across  temperate  Asia,  including  the  Himalayas.  Species  related  to  it  are  found  in 
America,  but  the  bird  there  called  “ Sparrow-hawk  ” is  a species  of  Kestrel 


HERON,  BUFF-BACKED. 
and  Western  Asia.  It  is  a small 
by  this  it  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  Lesser  Egret  in  win- 
ter, when  it  loses  the  buff,  the 
other  having  a black  bill.  Nests 
in  trees,  many  together ; eggs 
bluish-white.  In  South-Eastern 
Asia  this  Heron  is  represented 
by  a race  with  the  neck  buff 
as  well  as  the  head  and  back 
These  Buff-backed  Herons  are 
not  fishers,  but  live  on  insects, 
and  free  cattle  from  their 
parasites  ; they  are  much  more 
active  than  other  Herons,  and 
great  ornaments  to  the  land- 
scape where  found.  They  would 
be  far  the  most  suitable  birds 
to  introduce  where  insect-de- 
stroyers are  wanted  in  warm 
climates,  being  non-migratory, 
easily  transported,  and  fed  on 
raw  meat,  quite  harmless,  and 
readily  controllable  if  their  in- 
crease needed  checking  for  any 
reason. 

HERON,  COMMON. 
Almost  the  largest  of  our  com- 
mon birds,  the  Heron  is  easily 
recognisable  at  almost  any  dis- 
tance ; on  the  ground  his  tall, 
gaunt,  grey  figure  is  unlike  that 
of  anything  else,  and  in  the  air 
his  long,  extended  legs,  and  the 
slow  beat  of  his  great  arched 
blunt  wings,  take  the  eye  at 
once.  His  progress  is  not  so 
tardy  as  it  looks,  however,  for 


Very  rare  visitor ; breeds  in  Southern  Spain.  Africa, 
white  Heron,  buff  on  head  and  back,  with  a yellow  bill  ; 


BLACK-NECKED  GREBE. 


The  Black-necked  Grebe  is  well  distinguished  in  summer  by  its  black  neck, 
and  at  all  seasons  by  its  retrojsse  bill. 


N 
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I have  found  on  timing  him  that  he  performs  two  wing-beats  in  a second.  Unlike 
most  long-necked  birds,  Herons  draw  their  necks  in  in  flight,  so  that  the  long  neck  is 
not  a feature  of  the  flying  bird,  except  when  extended  just  at  starting  ; and  as  at  a good 
height  the  long  thin  legs  cannot  be  seen,  the  general  effect  is  that  of  a pair  of  wings 
wandering  along  “ on  their  own.”  A Sparrow-hawk  has  been  seen  to  tease  Herons  on 
the  wing,  and  Crows  to  pull  one’s  legs  and  make  it  “ loop  the  loop.”  They  can  swim,  but 
are  not  often  seen  to  do  so,  like  wading  birds  generally.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  Heron’s  plumage  in  detail,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  female  has  the  long  black  crest- 


feathers  shorter, 
and  the  black 
patches  on  the 
sides  of  the  breast 
smaller,  while  in 
the  young  birds 
both  these  orna- 
ments are  wanting 
altogether.  The 
bill  is  usually 
yellow,  and  the 
legs  dark  olive- 
green,  but  a very 
fine  old  pair  for- 
merly kept  at  Kew 
had  the  legs  and 
base  of  bill  brick- 
red.  These  birds 
were  pinioned,  but 
had  managed  to 
learn  to  fly,  though 
they  looked  when 
so  doing  as  if  about 
to  drop  after  every 
stroke  they  took. 
As  they  disap- 
peared at  last,  they 
probably  got  out 
of  bounds  and  were 
shot,  but  the  fact 
that  they  were  able 


EARED  GREBE— SUMMER  AND  WINTER  PLUMAGE. 

The  light  head-tufts  of  this  bird  look  more  like  ears  than  those  of 
the  Black-necked  Grebe,  which  sometimes  bears  the  name. 


to  fly  at  all  with 
such  a handicap  is 
of  interest,  as  in 
the  case  of  the 
Gulls  above  - men  - 
tioned.  The  Heron 
is  usually  observed 
cither  standing  still 
or  on  the  wing,  for 
it  walks  about 
comparatively 
little,  preferring  to 
stand  and  wait  for 
its  prey,  often  in 
the  water.  Nothing 
much  that  moves 
comes  amiss  to  it 
— fish,  frogs,  young 
birds,  rats,  all  con- 
tribute to  feeding, 
if  not  fattening,  its 
slab-sided  form. 
Its  swallowing 
capacity  is  very 
great,  the  gullet 
and  neck  being 
very  distensible. 
Some  say  it  has  a 
power  of  attract- 
ing fish,  and  the 
oil  obtained  from 


the  skin  of  its  legs  has  been  used  to  flavour  bait  ; I have  certainly  seen  one  kept  in 
a London  park,  standing  in  muddy  water,  make  a fruitless  dash,  and  then  very  soon 
after  capture  a little  fish  with  another  dart  ; but  the  fish  were  very  ravenous  and  used 
to  being  fed  from  the  shore.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  bird  is  a destructive  one 
where  fish-preservation  is  desired,  but  elsewhere  it  is  deserving  of  every  encouragement 
as  being  almost  the  only  big  bird  we  have  left  to  ornament  the  landscape — one  needs  to 
have  lived  where  big  birds  are  common,  as  in  India,  to  realise  how  empty  our  skies  are 
here.  As,  however,  the  birds  occasionally  may  need  thinning,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
they  are  quite  fit  for  food,  at  any  rate  when  young,  not  being  fishy  as  one  might  expect. 


£ GREAT  CRESTED  GREBES  AND  NEST. 

Showing  the  similarity  of  the  two  sexes ; the  sitting  bird  has  the  young  on  its  back  under  the  wings. 
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The  usual  nesting-place  of  the 
Heron  is  on  the  tops  of  high  trees, 
but  it  is  willing  to  modify  its 
arrangements  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  is  accordingly  also  found 
breeding  on  bushes,  in  reed-beds, 
on  cliffs,  and  even  on  the  ground. 
Wherever  placed,  the  nests  are 
usually  in  colonies  of  varying  num- 
bers, though  solitary  pairs  are  also 
to  be  found  nesting  here  and  there. 
The  nest  is  very  much  like  that  of 
the  Rook  on  a large  scale — a huge, 
bulky,  open  structure  constructed  of 
sticks  of  a size  proportionate  to  the 
strength  of  the  big  birds  which  use 
them  ; one  original  pair  some  years 
ago  even  distinguished  themselves 
by  making  a nest  out  of  bits  of 
fencing-wire.  A lining  of  softer 
materials,  such  as  roots,  turf,  wool, 
etc.,  completes  the  interior.  The 
eggs  number  three  to  five,  and  are 
uniform  light  greenish-blue  with  a 
rough  surface  ; they  may  usually 
be  found  first  in  March  ; but  the 
Heron  is  one  of  the  birds  which 
makes  a point  of  getting  its  family 
affairs  under  way  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  in  some  years  January 
eggs  may  be  taken.  They  hatch 
after  about  four  weeks’  incubation. 
Young  Herons  are  helpless,  and 
gape  for  food  like  young  Crows, 
with  a cry  like  “ get-get-get  ” ; the  old  ones  give  a harsh  “ kronk.”  They  are  covered 
with  long  grey  down,  which  forms  a crest  on  the  head  ; they  do  not  leave  the  nest  or 
its  immediate  vicinity  till  fully  fledged.  The  Heron,  like  the  Rook,  is  much  attached 
to  its  home-tree,  and  returns  to  it  year  after  year  ; thus  heronries  are  permanent 
institutions,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  are  not  uncommon,  this  bird 
breeding  here  and  there  all  over  our  islands,  except  in  the  outlying  island  groups  of 
Scotland.  The  largest  colonies  are  in  England,  and  there  are  several  near  London.  Abroad 
the  Heron  nests  over  most  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  resident  here,  but  in  some  northern 
countries  migratory,  and  may  even  reach  Australia. 


Photo  copyright ] [by  W.  F.  Piggott 

GRFAT  CRESTED  GREBE. 

This  bird’s  dark  brown  and  white  plumage  is  set  off  by  its  chestnut  ruff, 
shading  into  black. 


HERON,  GREAT  WHITE,  see  EGRET,  LARGE. 


HERON,  NIGHT-.  Fairly  regular  but  scarce  visitor,  breeding  locally  over  most  of  the 
world.  A thick-set  Heron  not  much  bigger  than  a Crow,  grey  with  black  cap  and  back 
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HERON,  PURPLE.  Occa- 
sional visitor  ; breeds  in  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Western  Asia.  Slighter  in 
build  than  Common  Heron,  and 
with  chestnut  neck  and  grey 
and  maroon  breast.  The  young 
are  light  brown.  This  is  a 
reed-bird  and  a skulker,  like 
the  Bittern;  it  also  builds 
in  reeds,  laying  eggs  like  the 
Common  Heron’s,  but  smaller. 
A very  similar  race  is  found 
in  South-eastern  Asia.  This  is 
a handsome  bird,  but  to  call 
it  “ purple  ” needs  a very 
long  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 


Photo  by  B.  Hanteyl 


GREAT  CRESTED  GREBE. 


Showing  the  separate  webbing  of  the  toes. 


[Selby. 


and  long  white  crest.  Young  brown  with  white  spots,  but  not  crested.  This  bird  breeds 
in  colonies  in  trees,  laying  pale  sea-green  eggs.  It  is  very  nocturnal  and  makes  known  its 
presence  by  its  note  “ waak.”  It  is  more  inclined  to  swim  than  the  Common  Heron  ; I 
have  seen  birds  in  an  aviary  at  our  Zoo  take  to  water  to  get  at  floating  bread — curious  food 
for  a Heron,  but  Zoo  birds  learn  to  eat  a lot  of  strange  food — and  the  wild  birds  in  a colony 
in  the  Calcutta  Zoo  alight  on  the  water  to  pick  up  sticks  when  nesting.  These  birds  roosted 
as  well  as  bred  in  their  home,  which  they  shared  with  the  Indian  Dwarf  Cormorant,  and 
latterly  with  Darters  or  Snake-birds.  Not  having  seen  the  arrival  of  the  Cormorants,  which 
came  in  after  the  Night-Herons  were  established,  I used  to  wonder  how  they  got  a footing, 
as  they  were  so  much  smaller  and  shorter  on  the  leg,  with  less  formidable-looking  beaks. 
Some  time  ago,  however,  I saw  in  the  Gulls’  aviary  at  our  Zoo  here  a South  African 
Cormorant  about  the  size  of  our  species  shift  a Common  Heron  from  his  perch  by  simply 
flying  straight  up  to  where  he  was  standing  ; the  bigger  bird  did  not  wait  for  him  to  arrive, 
but  flew  off  without  attempting  to  ward  him  off.  The  fact  is,  that  Herons,  in  spite  of 
their  bayonet-like  beaks,  which  are  dangerous  to  men  or  dogs,  as  the  birds  aim  at  the  eye, 
do  not  seem  very  well  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  any 
other  bird  which  is  prompt  and 
determined.  Prince  Taymur 
says  that  if  you  want  a Falcon 
to  take  Cranes  you  must  not  fly 
her  at  Herons,  or  she  will  be 
demoralised  by  tackling  a quarry 
which  is  comparatively  so  easy. 

Our  falconers  have  noticed  the 
same  thing  with  the  Goshawk, 
which  must  not  be  flown  at 
rabbits  if  she  is  expected  to 
take  Hares. 
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HERON,  SQUACCO.  Occasional  visitant,  breeding  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Western  Asia.  Distinguished  by  blue-and-black  bill,  and  black  streaks  on  head 
and  neck.  Back  buff,  rest  of  plumage  white  ; not  much  larger  than  Lapwing.  The  young 
have  the  back  brown,  some  buff  on  the  wings,  and  the  bill  yellow,  dark  on  top.  Nests  in 
trees  in  colonies  ; eggs  sea-green. 


HOBBY.  This  rare  little  Falcon,  which  much  resembles  the  Kestrel  in  size  and  shape, 
but  has  a shorter  tail  and  dark  slate-coloured  upper  parts,  lays  its  eggs  in  the  old  nest  of 
some  other  large  bird,  preferably  one  in  a high  tree  in  a wood  ; the  two  or  three  eggs 
are  like  those  of  the  Kestrel,  closely  mottled  with  red  or  buff,  and  vary  similarly  ; they 


Photo  by  0.  J.  Wilkinson] 

GREAT  CRESTED  GREBE. 

Female  bird  removing  an  eggshell  after  hatching  ; the  pose  is  interesting,  as  some  have  said  that  Grebes  cannot  stand  ! 


[Lymm. 


run,  however,  rather  browner.  The  Hobby  seems  to  have  a very  strong  maternal  instinct, 
as  she  will  at  times  sit  on  a Kestrel’s  eggs  before  she  has  laid  any  herself  ; she  does  not 
usually  begin  laying  before  June.  This  is  largely  an  insectivorous  bird,  feeding  on  beetles, 
dragon-flies,  etc.  ; but  it  also  takes  small  birds,  and  is  the  only  bird  of  prey  which  commonly 
catches  Swallows  and  Swifts,  its  powers  of  flight  being  very  great  ; it  is  only  a summer 
visitant  here.  With  the  exception  of  one  nest  which  was  found  in  Scotland,  the  Hobby  has 
hardly  ever  been  found  breeding  except  in  the  midland  and  southern  counties  of  England, 
especially  in  the  latter.  It  breeds  across  Europe  and  temperate  Asia  generally,  migrating 
south  in  winter  to  Africa  and  India. 


GREAT  CRESTED  GREBE  ON  NEST. 

The  female  bird  is  here  seen  turning  the  eggs. 
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HOBBY,  ORANGE-LEGGED,  see  FALCON,  RED-FOOTED. 


HOOPOE.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  conspicuous  birds  in  the  world,  and 
its  long  thin  bill,  cinnamon  crest,  fan-shaped  when  expanded,  and  broad  black-and-white 
banded  wings,  make  it  quite  unlike  anything  else  to  be  seen  in  our  islands.  It  is  about 
as  big  as  a Missel-thrush,  and  has  a peculiarly  butterfly-like  flight.  When  the  bird  is  on  the 
wing  the  neck  is  drawn  in  and  the  folded  crest  lies  flat  on  the  shoulders,  and  so  is  not 
noticeable.  On  alighting,  however,  the  crest  goes  up  at  once  for  a moment,  though  as  a 
rule  it  is  kept  folded.  Although  it  often  perches,  the  Hoopoe  spends  most  of  its 
time  on  the  ground  searching  for  insects,  for  which  it  digs  with  its  long  hard  bill.  It  is 
usually  a summer  visitant  here,  arriving  in  March,  but  may  arrive  in  autumn  and  even 
stay  in  winter.  Most  are  soon  shot.  Although  not  at  all  a “ common  object  of  the 
countryside,”  thanks  to  the  destructive  vandals  with  whom  the  said  countryside  is  infested, 
the  Hoopoe  succeeds  in  breeding  here  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  gets  protected  locally. 
The  nest  is  in  a hole  of  a tree,  rock,  or  wall — any  sort  of  cavity,  in  fact — and  anvone  who 
sees  a pair  of 

these  beautiful  USE  ^ 1 BEsPIC  W ~ SHCl  "If-**™-  ] 

and  useful  birds 
about  their 
grounds  should 
lose  no  time  in 
putting  up  a 
good-sized  nest- 
ing-box, and  see 
that  the  Star- 
lings do  not 
appropriate  it. 

The  Hoopoe  uses 
little  or  no  nest- 
ing  - material, 
merely  carrying 
a few  pieces  of 
straw  or  roots  ; 
often  dung  is 
deliberately  put 

way,  but  very  minutely  peppered  with  white  pits.  The  colour  varies 
grey,  olive,  and  drab  being  found,  but  usually  pale.  They  are  laid 
five  to  seven,  and  hatch  in  sixteen  days.  The  young  have  comparatively  short  beaks,  and 
are  nearly  naked,  merely  having  some  thin,  long  white  down  on  the  head  and  back  ; the 
skin  is  flesh-coloured  and  the  yellow  expanded  border  of  the  mouth  well  marked.  When 
fledged,  they  are,  curiously  enough,  rather  more  richly  coloured  than  the  adults.  The  few  cases 
of  the  Hoopoe  breeding  in  England  have  always  occurred  in  the  southern  counties.  Abroad 
it  has  a very  wide  breeding-range,  all  across  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  temperate  Asia  ; 
it  is  especially  common  in  the  Mediterranean  countries.  In  winter  it  goes  as  far  south  as 
Abyssinia  and  India,  but  the  resident  Hoopoe  of  India,  which  is  exceedingly  abundant 
in  some  parts,  is  slightly  different,  being  of  a much  brighter  tint  on  the  cinnamon  parts  of 
tlie  plumage.  Our  bird  has  straj^ed  as  far  as  Spitzbergen  in  one  direction  and  Madeira  in 
the  other  ; it  breeds  in  the  Canaries  and  Azores,  and  the  African  species  differs  little. 


Photo] 


[by  Miss  E.  L.  Turner. 

NESTLING  GREAT  CRESTED  GREBES. 

Young  Grebes  are  marked  with  longitudinal  stripes,  and  the  head  remains 
downy  even  when  the  body  is  fully  fledged  and  the  wings  perfect. 


into  the  nest,  and 
as  the  hen  sits 
almost  constant- 
ly, being  fed  by 
the  male,  the  hole 
gets  into  a very 
filthy  state  and 
smells  unpleas- 
antly, so  that  it 
is  not  desirable 
to  encourage  the 
birds  near  an 
inhabited  house. 
The  eggs  are 
small  for  the  size 
of  the  bird,  not 
being  so  large  as 
a Starling’s,  and 
are  not  spotted 
in  the  ordinary 
very  much,  blue, 
in  May,  number 
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HOUBARA,  see  BUSTARD,  MACQUEEN’S. 

TBIS,  GLOSSY.  Occasional  visitor,  breeding  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  North 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Eastern  North  America.  Like  Curlew  in  size  and  general  shape,  but 
bronze-green  and  chocolate  in  colour,  looking  black  at  a distance,  whence  it  has  sometimes 
been  called  Black  Curlew  ; but  its  real  relationships  are  with  the  Herons  and  Storks. 
Nests  in  trees  in  colonies  ; eggs  deep  blue,  two  inches  long.  Young  helpless,  with  black 
down,  and  short-billed. 

JACKDAW.  Elying  among  Rooks  you  will  often  see  some  similar  but  rather  smaller 


RED-NECKED  GREBE  IN  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  PLUMAGE. 
This  approaches  the  Great  Crested  G.rebe  most  nearly  in  size. 


birds,  which  travel  with  a quicker  action  of  the  wings  and  give  out  a sharp  petulant 
“ chack  ” rather  than  the  solemn  “ caw.”  These  are  Jackdaws,  and  when  one  sees  them 
close  at  hand  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  bill  is  shorter  than  a Rook’s,  the  face  feathered, 
not  bare,  as  in  that  bird,  and  the  eye  a pearly  white,  giving  a very  cunning  look.  Adult 
birds  have  the  neck  grey,  contrasting  with  the  black  cap  and  body,  but  this  is  not  very 
noticeable  at  a distance.  The  Jackdaw  is  much  like  the  Rook  in  his  general  habits,  but 
is  bolder  and  more  inclined  to  come  into  towns.  The  young  are  easily  reared  and  make 
amusing  pets,  it  being  possible  to  let  them  go  at  large,  even  without  clipping  their  wings. 
As  a general  rule  the  Jackdaw  is  a useful  bird,  destroying  insects  and  other  small  vermin, 
but  he  is  not  by  any  means  a desirable  neighbour  where  game  chicks  or  eggs  offer  a 
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temptation.  His  inclination  for 
town  life,  however,  should  re- 
commend him  as  a semi-domes- 
ticated inmate  of  our  London 
parks,  where  he  could  readily 
be  introduced,  more  especially 
as  he  will  take  to  large  nesting- 
boxes  in  trees.  In  spring  a 
pair  of  Jackdaws  will  soar  aloft 
like  Eagles,  going  round  and 
round  in  spirals.  White  Jack- 
daws, with  pale  blue  eyes,  used 
to  be  not  infrequently  seen  in 
captivity.  These  were  imported 
from  the  Continent,  and  were, 
I believe,  a domestic  race. 
They  were  far  too  common 
to  be  casual  “ sports,”  though 
they  must  have  originated  from 
such  specimens  in  the  first 
place. 

The  Jackdaw  breeds  habi- 
tually in  towers  and  steeples 
and  other  buildings,  though  it 
is  also  quite  independent  of 
man,  and  nests  all  over  the 
country  in  ruins,  hollow  trees, 
and  cliffs.  Unlike  all  our  other 
Crows,  it  is  a hole-builder,  but 
inside  the  cranny  it  has  chosen 
it  accumulates  a regular  Crow- 
nest  of  sticks  and  twigs,  lined  with  soft  stuff  such  as  moss,  wool,  or  feathers.  A 
great  accumulation  of  material  is  sometimes  used  when  the  hole  is  a large  and  deep  one. 
The  bird  usually  nests  high,  and  can  be  induced  to  occupy  large  nesting-boxes — about 
a foot  every  way,  with  a four-inch  entrance-hole — if  these  are  placed  high  up  in  a tree 
or  against  a wall.  Many  pairs  may  be  found  nesting  together.  The  Jackdaw’s  eggs 
are  easily  distinguishable  ; they  are  rather  smaller  than  the  Rook’s,  pale  blue  or  bluish 
white  in  ground-colour,  and  distinctly  marked  with  dark,  almost  black,  spots.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  variation  in  the  tone  of  the  ground-colour  and  the  situation  of  the 
markings,  and  the  number  in  the  set  also  varies,  hve  being  the  average,  though  as  few  as 
three  may  constitute  it.  The  Jackdaw  breeds  rather  late,  not  nesting  till  May,  and  rears 
one  brood  only  in  the  season.  It  is  found  breeding  all  over  our  islands  where  suitable 
sites  occur,  and  eastwards  to  Central  Siberia  and  north-west  India.  The  well-known 
House  Crow  of  India  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  Jackdaw  by  Anglo-Indians,  but 
though  similar  in  size  has  a longer  bill,  dark  eyes,  and  much  more  glossy  plumage. 

JACK-SNIPE,  see  SNIPE. 

JAY.  The  beautiful  plumage  of  the  Jay,  especially  his  blue-bedecked  wing,  is  probably 


PINE-GROSBEAK. 

1 he  ihrush-Iike  size  is  unique  among  ouf  Finches 
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known  to  most  people  from  stuffed-bird  cases  and  ladies’  hats  ; but  the  bird  itself  is  not 
so  commonly  seen  as  it  should  be.  On  the  wing  it  can  be  recognised  by  its  peculiar  flight, 
for  though  a short-winged  bird,  it  progresses  by  slow  heavy  flaps  like  many  long-winged 
species.  The  striking  colours  which  make  it  conspicuous  are  common  to  both  sexes,  and 
even  to  the  newly-fledged  young  ; but  these  latter  have  light  blue  eyes,  while  those  of  adult 
birds  are  light  brown,  a fact  apparently  very  little  known.  The  Jay  is  pretty  certain  to 
draw  attention  to  his  presence  by  his  note,  even  if  he  does  not  mean  to  be  seen  ; his  rasping 
screech,  sounding  like  the  tearing  of  calico,  is  very  disagreeable,  and  has  given  occasion  to 
moralists  and  poets  to  scoff  at  the  combination  of  fine  feathers  with  poor  vocal  attainments. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Jay  can  do  a good  deal  more  than  screech  ; he  is  a clever 
mimic,  and  even  has  a pretty  little  warbling  song,  which  would  be,  no  doubt,  highly  praised 
if  uttered  by  some  dingy  insignificant  little  bird.  Being  a remarkably  omnivorous  bird, 
the  Jay  manages  to  get  into  trouble  all  round  ; the  gamekeeper  shoots  him  because  he 
destroys  eggs  and  young  birds,  and  the  gardener  objects  to  his -raids  on  peas  and  cherries. 
Most  of  his  food,  however,  is  what  man  cannot  grudge  him  : insects,  mice,  acorns,  berries, 
flowers,  the  broods  of  his  smaller  neighbours,  etc.,  so  that  he  probably  does  in  the  long  run 
much  more  good  than  harm.  His  food  is  sought  mostly  in  woods,  for  he  does  not  come 
much  into  the  open,  where, 
although  rather  bigger  than  a 
Pigeon,  he  moves  on  the  ground 
by  hopping  instead  of  walking. 

The  slow  action  of  wing  above 
mentioned  is  not  invariable,  for 
the  bird  can  fly  very  fast  when 
it  likes,  and  dodge  cleverly 
among  branches,  while  it  can 
descend  with  a swoop  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  Hawk. 

Many  Jays  come  here  in  autumn 
from  across  the  North  Sea,  and 
what  with  this  immigration  and 
the  bird’s  natural  cunning,  it 
holds  its  own  well  in  spite  of 
persecution,  and  becomes 
numerous  when  it  has  any  re- 
spite, as  was  the  case  during 
the  war.  The  young  are  not 
difficult  to  rear,  and  make  very 
nice  pets,  sometimes  learning 
to  talk.  They  need,  of  course, 
a large  cage.  This  is  one  of 
the  birds  which  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  town  parks, 
both  for  ornament  and  as  a 
check  on  the  Sparrows.  It  is 
a resident  species  with  us,  and, 
in  spite  of  its  omnivorous 
tastes,  is  said  often  to  starve 


SCARLET  GROSBEAK. 

The  male  in  hfc  looks  like  a bird  dyed  red. 
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GREENSHANK. 

The  Greenshank  is  very  like  the  Godwits  in  shape,  but  more  elegant. 


to  death  in  winter  ; no  doubt  its  shyness  debars  it  from  seeking  “ outdoor  relief,”  but 
it  would  not  be  hard  to  please  with  food  if  its  confidence  could  once  be  gained. 

The  Jay’s  nest  is  not  at  all  easy  to  find,  for  in  the  breeding  season  this  noisy  bird 
develops  a marvellous  capacity  for  holding  its  tongue,  and  also  builds  its  nest  in  thick 
cover,  and  in  bushes  and  low  trees,  rather  than  high  up  like  the  Crow  tribe  generally.  The 
nest  is  a large  and  deep,  but  neatly-constructed,  cup  of  twigs,  first  coarse  and  then  fine  ones, 
with  a good  lining  of  roots,  and  contains  five  to  seven  eggs,  which  are  very  insignificant 
in  appearance,  being  small  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  thickly  peppered  with  dull  brown 
on  a pale: green  ground,  which  is  mostly  concealed  by  these  fine  and  close  markings.  They 
present  a distinct  likeness  to  some  varieties  of  the  Blackbird’s  eggs.  They  hatch  in  eighteen 
days,  both  parents  sitting,  and  they  may  be  first  found  in  April.  The  Jay  is  found  in 
woodland  country  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  generally,  but  is  more  local  in  the  latter 
country  and  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere,  and  is  decreasing  there.  It  breeds  over  most  ol 
Europe  ; but  outside  that  continent  it  is  not  found,  being  represented  in  North  Africa  and 
across  Asia  by  various  very  closely  allied  species  or  races,  which  merely  differ  in  some  small 
details  of  colouration. 

KESTREL,  COMMON . The  Kestrel  is  by  far  the  commonest  bird  of  prey  left  to  us, 
and  is  the  Hawk  most  likely  to  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary  walk.  About  the  size  of  a 
Pigeon,  it  may  be  recognised  by  its  long  wings  and  tail  and  blunt  head,  and  by  its  habit  of 
arresting  its  course  and  hovering  while  it  searches  the  ground  for  prey.  At  a distance; 
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PALLAS'S  SAND-GROUSE. 

The  female  is  distinguished  by  her  streaked  head  without  the  orange  tint. 
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it  appears  simply  as  a brown  bird,  but  on  closer  inspection  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plumage 
is  marked  with  dark  bars  on  a cinnamon  ground — that  is  to  say,  in  the  hens  and  young. 
In  the  old  males,  which  are  naturally  in  the  minority,  the  head  and  tail  are  Pigeon-blue, 
and  the  wings  are  merely  spotted,  not  barred.  The  food  of  the  Kestrel  is  mostly  obtained 
on  the  ground,  and  consists  chiefly  of  mice,  beetles,  and  other  small  life.  It  seldom 
attacks  birds  if  it  can  get  anything  else,  and  so  is  little  feared  by  them.  Now  and  then, 
however,  it  gets  into  trouble  by  attacking  young  Pheasants  ; but  this  is  not  the  general 
habit,  and  if  the  erring  individual  in  such  a case  be  killed,  there  will  be  no  more  trouble. 
Indeed,  the  utility  and  harmlessness  of  this  very  ornamental  bird  are  now  generally 
recognised.  The  young  are  not  hard  to  rear  if  attention  be  paid  to  giving  them  “ fur 
and  feather  ” as  well  as  meat,  and  may  be  allowed  to  go  about  in  full  liberty. 

The  Kestrel  is  to  some  extent  a migratory  bird,  but  in  the  southern  parts  of  our  islands, 
at  all  events,  it  may  be  seen  the  whole  year  through.  It  is  also  found  all  over  the  Continent 
and  all  across  Asia  and  over  Africa,  with  the  same  change  of  locality  according  to  season. 
Its  note,  like  that  of  other  Hawks,  is  not  very  often  heard,  but  is  unmistakeable  when 
once  recognised,  being  a clear  piercing  “ kee,  kee,  keej’  It  is  of  no  use  for  falconry,  as  it 
is  not  a very  fast  bird,  and  has  no  ambition  to  fly.,  aft  feathered  game  as  a rule.  The  eggs 
are  simply  laid  in  a hole  high  up  in  a tree,  op-ledge  or  hole  in  a cliff  or  building,  or  it 
commandeers  the  old  nest  of  some  other  „ gpod-sized  bird,  such  as  the  Magpie  or  Crow, 
and  is  so  far  from  doing  any  furnishing  'that  it  pulls  out  and  throws  away  what  lining 
it  may  find  there.  Large  artificial  nest-boxes  put  up  will  also  be  utilised  by  this  pretty 
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NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  RED  GROUSE. 

These  partake  to  a certain  extent  of  the  heather  mixture  pattern  of  the  parent. 


and  useful  Hawk.  The  eggs  are  very  roundish  in  shape,  and  closely  mottled  with  dull 
red  on  a yellowish  white  ground  ; the  mottling  varies  in  thickness,  in  some  cases  the  red 
and  white  being  about  equal  in  amount,  though  a general  red  effect  is  more  usual  ; the 
number  is  live  to  seven,  but  six  is  the  common  set.  They  hatch  after  three  weeks,  and 
the  young,  like  those  of  our  Hawks  generally,  are  clad  in  white  down.  Eggs  may  be  got 
at  the  beginning  of  May  as  a rule.  The  Kestrel,  nesting  as  it  does  either  on  rocks  or  trees, 
is  very  widely  distributed  here  as  a breeding  bird — all  over  our  islands,  in  fact.  It  breeds 
abroad  also  through  Europe  and  temperate  Asia. 

KESTREL,  LESSER.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  South  Europe  and  North  Africa, 
and  east  to  Central  Asia.  Nesting-habits  and  eggs  like  common  Kestrel’s,  but  eggs  smaller 
and  paler.  Distinguished  from  that  bird  by  slightly  smaller  size  and  white  claws  ; male 
also  without  spots  above  and  showing  some  grey  on  the  wing. 

KILLDEER.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  North  America,  in  inland  localities.  A small 
Plover,  very  like  the  Ring-plover,  but  larger,  with  much  longer  and  pointed  tail,  chestnut 
at  the  base.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  call.  Eggs  like  Ring-plover’s,  but  larger. 

KINGFISHER,  BELTED . Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  North  America.  Nesting 
habits  and  eggs  like  common  Kingfisher’s,  but  eggs  much  larger,  well  over  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  bird  itself  is  as  big  as  a Blackbird,  and  blue-grey  and  white  in  colour,  the 
female  and  young  ■ showing  chestnut  below  the  grey  belt  across  the  breast.  The  tail  is 
of  medium  length,  not  stumpy  like  the  common  Kingfisher’s.  This  species  not  only  feeds 
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on  fish,  but  will  take  mice,  and  one  has  been  seen  even  to  eat  berries  after  vainly  trying 
to  catch  fish  in  muddy  water.  Besides  straying  to  Britain,  this  species  has  wandered  as 
far  as  the  Sandwich  Islands  ; such  birds  have,  of  course,  special  facilities  for  getting 
“ assisted  passages,”  as  they  could  roost  on  the  rigging  and  find  their  food  from  the  sea 
— this  species,  as  well  as  ours,  often  fishing  in  salt  water. 

KINGFISHER,  COMMON . Our  Kingfisher  is  better  known  by  name  than  by  sight — 
that  is  to  say,  as  a live  bird  ; it  is  far  too  common  stuffed.  One  usually  gets  one’s  first 
glimpse  of  it  as  a blue  star  shooting  rapidly  across  the  water,  the  brilliant  blue  of  its  back 
catching  the  eye  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  Sooner  or  later  a closer  view  enables 
one  to  note  its  peculiarities  of  shape,  the  long  bill  and  short  tail,  and  the  tiny  feet — of 
bright  scarlet  in  the  old  birds  and  dusky  black  in  the  young.  With  the  exception  of  this 
difference  in  the  colour  of  the  feet,  there  is  little  to  distinguish  a young  bird  from  its  parents, 
though  the  colour  is  somewhat  less  brilliant  below,  the  chestnut  breast  being  paler  and 
washed  with  dull  green.  It  is  a small  bird,  not  much  larger  than  a Sparrow.  Although 
so  commonly  seen  on  the  wing,  the  Kingfisher  is  really  a very  sedentary  bird.  It  does  not 
hop  about,  but  sits  still  for  long  periods  together,  watching  the  water  for  its  prey  of  small 
fish  and  other  aquatic  creatures,  which  it  seizes  with  a sudden  plunge,  beats  on  its  perch, 
and  swallows  whole.  If  it  finds  no  convenient  watch-tower,  it  will  fly  up  and  hover,  and 
make  its  swoop  from  the  air.  It  very  often  misses,  and  so  really  has  to  work  fairly  hard 
for  a living.  A solitary  and  unsocial  bird,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  the  company  even  of  its  mate 
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RED  GROUSE. 

This  is  a hen  bird  ; the  male's  colouring  is  generally  darker. 


[Wishaw,  N.B. 
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out  of  the  breeding  season,  and 
it  is  careful  to  keep  its  fishing 
preserve,  whether  a pond  or 
a length  of  stream  or  river,  to 
itself.  Its  note  is  a shrill 
“ tee,  tee,  tee.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Kingfisher  is  an  undesirable 
bird  in  a fish-cultural  establish- 
ment ; but  everywhere  else  it 
is  a harmless  and  very  orna- 
mental visitor,  and  most  people 
would  like  to  encourage  it. 
Keeping  up  a stock  of  small 
fish  in  a pond  or  tank  is  pro- 
bably the  best  plan,  and  if  a 
bird  be  observed  in  a frost  it 
might  be  fed  with  sprats,  etc. ; 
in  such  a case  one  has  been 
known  to  come  for  fish  scraps 
to  a bucket  outside  a kitchen 
door.  An  artificial  burrow- 
might  also  determine  a pair  to 
nest  near  one’s  pond  ; they 
are  worth  taking  trouble  over, 
for  when  not  persecuted  they 
are  not  really  shy.  I used  to 
know  one  in  Calcutta  which 

Photo  by  r.  chisutt)  [Rotherham,  could  be  watched  as  easily  as 

KhD  GROUSE  ON  NEST.  . J 

Showing  the  protective  effect  of  the  “ heather  mixture  ” style  of  colouring.  ^ Kobin  , it  Was  always  to 

be  found  about  the  pond  in 
the  Museum  grounds.  Sometimes  it  had  a mate  with  it,  but  the  only  courting  gestures 
seemed  to  be  a drooping  of  the  wings  and  cocking  up  of  the  little  short  tail.  I noticed 
also  that  the  bird  bathed,  as  it  fished,  by  plunging ; the  recovery  or  exit  from  the 
water  is  made  by  the  use  of  the  wings.  This  bird  is  not  only  generally  distributed  in  our 
islands,  but  over  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Asia.  It  is  a resident  here,  though  in 
winter  it  often  moves  down  to  the  coast  to  find  open  water  ; those  which  do  not  succeed 
often  starve  to  death,  which  is  a great  check  on  the  increase  of  the  species.  In  India  it  is 
very  common,  and  watching  it  there  one  realises  how  not  only  its  colours,  but  also  its 
structure  and  habits  are  adapted  to  a life  in  the  teeming  tropics,  and  admires  the  more  in 
England  this  strayed  beam  of  light  from  sunnier  lands — “ the  secret  splendour  of  the 
brooks,”  as  Tennyson  calls  it.  Even  in  India,  where  many  brilliant  birds  are  common,  it 
strikes  one  as  especially  beautiful.  It  breeds  either  by  the  water  or  some  distance  away 
from  it,  either  utilising  an  old  rat-hole  or  burrowing  out  a tunnel  for  itself,  which  has  an 
upward  inclination  and  is  driven  in  for  a yard  or  so,  with  an  expanded  termination  which 
forms  the  nursery.  No  real  nest  is  made  ; but  as  the  family,  whose  habits  are  excessively 
dirty,  all  spit  their  fish  bones  (in  little  pellets)  on  the  floor,  these  get  trodden  into  a mat, 
forming  the  so-called  nest,  about  which  there  is  a legend  that  the  British  Museum  had  a 
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standing  offer  of  £ 100  for  an  unbroken  one — as  fabulous  as  the  classical  story  of  the  bird’s 
building  a floating  one  on  the  sea,  which  became  temporarily  calm  for  the  express  con- 
venience of  the  “ halcyons,”  whence  the  well-known  expression  “ halcyon  days.”  The 
eggs,  to  be  found  from  April  to  June,  number  six  to  ten,  and  are  glossy  white,  though 
the  contained  yolk  gives  them  a rosy  tinge.  They  are  incubated  for  about  a fortnight, 
and  the  young  are  hatched  naked  and  with  comparatively  short  bills,  which  have  not 
attained  their  full  length  even  when  the  birds  are  fledged.  The  young  have  the  curious 
habit  of  running  backwards,  common  to  several  kinds  of  hole-bred  nestlings,  and  the 
sheaths  of  their  pin-feathers  have  a curious  silvered  appearance. 


KITE,  BLACK.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe  and 
North  Africa.  Nest  and  eggs  like  common  Kite’s,  but  the  former  is  often  on  rocks,  and 
the  latter  are  smaller.  Distinguished  from  common  Kite  by  smaller  size,  and  chocolate 
instead  of  chestnut  tone  of  plumage. 


KITE,  COMMON  OR  RED.  The  Kite,  which  is  a large  fork-tailed  Hawk,  much 
bigger  than  a Crow,  and  with  a great  deal  of  chestnut  in  its  plumage,  especially  on  the 
long  forked  tail,  has  been  banished  to  the  wilds  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  the  Buzzard  ; 
but  it  still  builds  on  trees, 
making  a similar  nest  of  sticks, 
but  lining  it,  not  with  leaves, 
but  with  wool,  hair,  and  all 
sorts  of  rubbish,  the  bird  dis- 
playing a strange  fondness  for 
articles  of  human  manufacture 
— rags,  paper,  and  so  forth. 

The  saying  in  Shakespeare, 

” When  the  Kite  builds,  look 
to  lesser  linen,”  shows  that 
when  this  bird  was,  as  it  used 
to  be,  one  of  our  commonest 
species,  it  was  as  great  a 
nuisance  to  the  washerwoman 
as  to  the  fowl-keeper.  It  was, 
however,  of  some  use  as  a 
scavenger,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  as  common  even  in 
London  as  the  Pariah  Kite, 
which  closely  resembles  the 
Black  Kite,  in  Indian  towns 
to-day.  The  eggs  are  bluish 
or  greyish-white,  mottled 
variably  with  reddish  - brown 
and  dull  lilac,  and  much  re- 
semble those  of  the  Buzzard  ; 
the  set  is  also  usually  three. 

May  is  the  month  in  which  BLACK  GUILLEMOTS. 

th.6y  cirC  laid  , but  tlicic  arc  The  black  bird  is  in  the  summer  plumage,  the  white  one  in  the  winter  dress. 
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only  about,  half  a dozen  breeding  pairs  of  Kites  left  in  our  islands,  and  these  are  to  be 
found  in  Wales.  Abroad  this  bird  breeds  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  the  Atlantic 
islands,  such  as  Madeira,  and  Western  Asia.  In  this  country  it  is  a resident. 


KITTIWAKE.  The  Kittiwake  Gull  really  is  a sea  Gull,  and  seldom  comes  inland. 
Like  the  Common  Gull,  it  resembles  the  Herring  Gull  in  colour,  whilst  approximating  to 
the  Black-headed  Gull  in  size.  The  adult  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  the  Common 


Gull  by  its 
black  feet, 
those  of  the 
Common  Gull 
being  pale. 

Y oung  Kitti- 
wakes,  some- 
times called 
Tarrocks,  have 
pale  feet,  but 
their  plumage 
is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the 
young  of  our 
other  Gulls, 
having  no 
brown  mott- 
ling, but  being 
grey  and  white 
like  the  old 
birds’,  with  a 
black  bar  at 
the  end  of  the 
tail,  one  on 
each  wing,  and 
one  on  the 
back  of  the 
neck.  When 
on  land  the 
Kittiwake  is 
noticeably  dif- 
ferent in  ap- 
pearance from 
our  other 

throw  up  their  wings,  and  hinder  their  descent  thus ; I once,  however, 
Black-headed  Gull  manage  to  go  right  under  by  closing  its  wings  when  a 


BRUNNICH'S  GUILLEMOT. 

The  stouter  beak  marked  with  a light  streak  distinguishes  this  from 
the  Common  Guillemot. 


familiar  Gulls 
by  reason  of 
its  short  legs ; 
the  hind  toe  is 
also  absent  or 
reduced  to  the 
merest  rudi  - 
ment.  This  toe 
is  very  small 
and  quite  use- 
less in  all  Gulls, 
and  it  seems 
strange  that  it 
has  not  dis- 
appeared  as  it 
has  in  many 
birds.  The 
Kittiwake  feeds 
mainly  on  fish, 
etc.,  and  is  a 
better  swimmer 
than  most  of 
our  other  Gulls, 
even  diving 
and  swimming 
under  water 
with  its  half- 
closed  wings. 
Ordinary  Gulls 
often  try  to 
dive,  but  do 
not  go  about 
it  in  the  right 
way,  as  they 
saw  an  original 
few  feet  above 


the  water,  and  dropping  Gannet-fashion  ; -as  it  brought  up  nothing,  it  was  presumably  either 
playing  or  practising.  Kittiwakes  breed,  often  in  very  large  colonies,  on  precipitous  seacliffs, 
never  inland,  unlike  our  other  Gulls  ; they  especially  occupy  the  middle  and  lower  portion 
of  the  cliffs,  and  make  their  nests  on  ledges,  constructing  it  of  an  abundance  of  seaweed 
on  a foundation  of  turf,  and  lining  it  with  grass.  The  eggs  are  variable  in  colour,  some 


GUILLEMOTS  ON  A NESTING  CLIFF 

Hie  characteristic  sitting  pose,  resting  on  the  hocks  like  a dog  begging,  is  well  shown. 


GUILLEMOTS  AND  RAZORBILLS  ON  A CLIFF. 

The  Guillemots  below  are  distinguished  from  the  razorbills  above  by  their  blacker  backs  and  thinner  bibs. 
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shade  of  buff  or  sea-green  forming  the  ground-tint,  while  the  spots,  which  vary  in  size 
and  situation,  or  may  be  replaced  by  streaks,  are  chestnut  and  grey,  the  proportion  of  these 
colours  also  varying.  The  common  set  is  two  or  three,  and  May  and  June  are  the  months 
to  find  them.  Nearly  all  high  rocky  coasts  form  a home  for  this  Gull,  though  it  is  less 
numerous  in  southern  Great  Britain  than  elsewhere  in  our  islands,  being  an  Arctic 
bird  which  breeds  all  round  the  world  in  the  north,  and  as  far 


Though  resident 
here,  it  migrates 
in  winter  as 
far  south  as  the 
Canaries  and  Ber- 
muda. It  is  an 
exceedingly 
numerous  bird, 
probably  more  so 
than  any  of  our 
other  Gulls, 
though,  owing  to 
its  being  confined 
more  strictly  to 
the  sea-coast,  it 
is  not  so  familiar 
as  some  of  the 
others.  Its  only 
near  ally  is  the 
Red-legged  Kitti- 
wake  of  the  north- 
eastern Pacific. 

KNOT.  The 
Knot  is,  for  a 
species  of  the 
Sandpiper  group, 
rather  a thick-Set 

I 

bird,  about  as  big 
as  a Thrush,  drab 
in  winter  and 
brick-red  in  sum- 
mer. It  does  not 
breed  here,  but 
haunts  our  shores 

been  said  not  to  visit  India,  but  I have  myself,  when  in  Calcutta, 
which  had  been  captured  there. 


Photo  copyright]  [by  H.  Pithcr . 

GUILLEMOT  IN  WINTER  OR  YOUNG  PLUMAGE. 

In  adult  summer  plumage  the  cheeks  and  throat  are  sooty  brown  like 
the  rest  of  the  head. 


south  as  France, 
during  the  winter 
in  large  numbers ; 
in  spring  speci- 
mens may  be  seen 
showing  the  red 
summer  dress  to 
some  extent.  It 
is  widely  spread 
over  both  worlds 
in  winter,  but 
only  breeds  in  the 
high  Arctic  re- 
gions, chiefly  in 
the  New  World. 
The  eggs  are  very 
variable  in  shape 
and  colour,  cream 
to  pale  green  in 
ground-tint,  and 
variously  spotted 
with  dull  brown  of 
different  shades, 
and  dull  mauve. 
Although  it 
breeds  so  far  to 
the  northward,  it 
bears  our  summer 
climate  quite  well 
in  captivity.  It 
is  not  only  found 
here  in  winter,  but 
goes  as  far  south 
as  New  Zealand 
and  Patagonia  in 
the  winter  ; it  has 
seen  one  specimen 


LANDRAIL,  see  CRAKE,  CORN-. 


LAPWING.  The  Lapwing,  Peewit,  or  Green  Plover,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  the 
commonest  of  our  Plovers,  and  is  likely  first  to  draw  one’s  attention  when  on  the  wing. 
Seen  thus  it  appears  simply  a large-winged,  short-tailed,  black-and-white  bird,  about  the 
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size  of  a Pigeon.  The  peculiarly  rounded  tips  of  the  wings  and  their  “ flopping  ” action 
arrest  attention  ; but  when  the  bird  settles  it  is  by  no  means  very  noticeable,  although 
at  close  quarters  its  dark-green  back,  long  crest,  and  cinnamon  under-tail-coverts  make  it 
quite  showy.  At  a distance  the  colour  of  the  back  seems  to  be  a good  concealing  hue 
against  a background  of  either  grass  or  earth,  but  the  bird  has  a way  of  turning  “ broad- 
side on  ” after  running  a few  yards,  and  then  the  white  underparts  show  it  up  at  once. 
The  sexes  are  nearly  alike,  though  the  cock  has  a longer  crest  and  broader  wing-tips,  but 
the  fledged  young  have  the  back-feathers  margined  with  buff.  In  winter  the  throat  is 
buffy  white, 


but  in  sum- 
mer black 
like  the 
breast.  T h e 
cry  of  the 
bird  is  as  dis- 
tinctive as  its 
colour  and 
flight,  being 
not  badly  ex- 
pressed by 
the  name 
“Peewi  t,” 
uttered  in  a 
mewing  tone; 
but  often 
more  syllables 
are  added  to 
it.  This  very 
beautiful 
species,  which 
is  the  most 
brightly- 
coloured  of  all 
Plovers,  is 
very  c o m - 
mon,  at  one 
time  of  the 
year  or  an- 
other, wher- 


Photo  by  S.  Crook] 


EGGS  OF  THE  GUILLEMOT. 

[Showing  samples  of  the  numerous  pattern  variations. 


I t'reston. 


ever  the 
country  is 
open.  It 
never  goes 
into  cover, 
and  is  con- 
stantly 
searching  for 
its  food  of 
insects, 
worms,  and 
other  small 
creatures.  No 
bird  is  more 
useful  and 
harmless,  and 
its  use  for  the 
table  ought 
not  to  be 
allowed, 
especiall  y 
con  si de ring 
that  the  eggs 
are  in  so  much 
esteem  for 
eating,  being 
the  “Plovers’ 
eggs  ” so  be- 
loved of  epi- 
cures. They 
certainly 


deserve  their  popularity,  the  yolk  being  deep  orange-red  and  very  rich,  while  the  white 
is  semi-transparent.  The  nest  is  a slight  hollow  in  the  ground,  sometimes  containing 
a little  dry  grass,  etc.,  and  the  eggs,  almost  invariably  four  in  number,  are  very 
hard  to  find  for  inexperienced  people,  their  colour  being  well  adapted  for  concealment, 
as  is  so  generally  the  case  with  birds  of  this  group.  Great  numbers,  however,  are 
taken  and  sold  as  delicacies,  so  that  their  appearance  is  more  familiar  to  townspeople 
than  that  of  most  wild  birds’  eggs,  so  many  “ plovers’  eggs  ” being  exposed  for  sale  by 
poulterers  in  the  season.  They  are  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  pear-shaped,  lying 
in  the  nest  with  their  points  together ; the  colour  ranges  from  brown  to  green,  being 


BLACK-HEADED  GULL  ALIGHTING  ON  NEST. 

It  can  be  seen  even  in  the  picture  that  the  head  is  not  really  black. 
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BLACK-HEADED  GULL:  A YOUNG  BIRD  OF  ABOUT  EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD. 

The  young  Black-headed  Gull  is  spotted  with  brown,  and  has  a black  tip  to  the  tail  ; but  it  is  less  brown 

than  the  young  of  most  Gulls. 


usually  some  shade  between  the  two,  and  they  are  variously  marked  with  larger  or  smaller 
spots  of  black,  brown,  and  grey.  The  first  are  found  in  April,  and  the  earliest  sets  fetch 
quite  a fancy  price.  Incubation  takes  about  twenty-five  days,  the  hen  sitting  most  of 
the  time  ; and  the  downy  chicks,  which  run  and  feed  at  once,  are  very  hard  to  find 
when  they  squat,  their  down  being  peppered  black  and  buff  above  and  white  below. 

The  artifices  of  the  Lapwing  to  draw  away  attention  from  its  nest  have  long  been 
notorious  ; the  cock  indulges  in  the  most  extravagant  antics  in  the  air,  his  demonstrations 
being  most  energetic  not  when  one  is  getting  “ warm  ” — as  children  say  in  their  game 
of  hide-and-seek — but  under  just  the  reverse  circumstances.  The  birds  also  pretend  to 
be  wounded  to  distract  attention.  In  addition  to  practising  such  innocent  artifices  against 
man,  the  Lapwing  is  really  a brave  bird,  and  boldly  attacks  and  drives  off  such  marauders 
as  Crows  and  Gulls.  When  the  young  are  fledged,  Lapwings  unite  into  flocks,  sometimes 
very  large,  which  fly  in  a characteristic  fashion,  nearly  all  abreast.  Lapwings  have 
occasionally  been  seen  to  capture  insects  on  the  wing,  and  I once  saw  a flock,  in  fine  sunny 
spring  weather,  soaring  in  circles  on  motionless  wings,  as  Gulls  often  do.  Although  not 
fast,  they  are  very  difficult  quarry  for  a Hawk,  owing  to  their  powers  of  dodging.  They 
move  about  a good  deal,  and  are  seen  in  the  winter  in  places  where  they  do  not  breed  ; 
and  at  this  time  many  foreign  individuals  come  in  from  the  Continent,  over  which  this 
bird  is  widely  distributed.  It  is  also  found  in  the  countries  south  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extends  all  across  Northern  Asia,  visiting  North-west  India  and  North  Africa  in  winter. 
Occasionally  specimens  have  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  Lapwing’s  only  near  ally  is  the 
Cayenne  Lapwing  or  Teru-teru  of  South  America,  a much  larger  but  duller-coloured  bird, 
with  pink  spurs  on  its  wings. 

LAPWING,  SOCI ABLE.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  from  South  Russia  to  Central 
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x\sia.  Eggs  like  Lapwing’s,  but  paler  and  more  scantily  marked.  Distinguished  from  that 
bird  by  absence  of  crest  and  drab  instead  of  green  back,  white  eyebrows  and  wing-patch, 
and  black  abdomen  in  the  adult.  It  stands  much  higher  on  its  legs  than  the  Common 
Lapwing  and  has  a different  cry,  like  “ kretsch,  kretsch,  kretsch.”  It  is. common  in  India 
in  winter.  Generally  speaking,  the  Lapwings  or  broad-winged  Plovers  have  a more 
southern  distribution  than  the  typical  sharp-winged  species,  and  do  not  migrate  so  far. 

LARK,  BLACK.  Rare- visitor,  breeding  from  South  Russia  to  Central  Asia.  Size  of 
Starling,  bill  thick  and  finch-like;  cock  dull  black,  hen  brown,  lighter  than  Skylark.  Eggs 
white  spotted  with  brown  and  grey,  larger  than  Skylark’s.  It  has  bred  in  captivity  in 
this  country,  and  would  no  doubt  do  so  at  liberty  if  let  alone  when  it  occurs. 

LARK,  CALANDRA.  Rare  visitor,  as  big  as  Starling,  stout-billed,  with  the  usual 
Lark  colour  diversified  by  two  black  patches  at  the  base  of  the  neck  below.  This  is  a 
bird  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  ranging  north  and  east  to  Central  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
eggs  are  much  like  the  Skylark’s,  but  decidedly  larger. 

LARK,  CRESTED.  Rare  visitor,  but  breeding  across  Europe,  North  Africa,  and 
Asia  generally.  Nest  often  near  houses,  and  eggs  very  like  Woodlark’s.  The  bird  is 
short-tailed,  more  like  the  Woodlark  than  the  Skylark,  which  latter  it  equals  in  size,  but 
has  a conspicuously  longer  bill  than  either,  besides  the  long  narrow  crest,  which  is  very 
different  from  the  short  bushy  crests  of  our  familiar  species.  Another  noticeable  point 
about  it  is  the  buff  lining  of  the  wings,  which  is  very  conspicuous  in  flight.  It  is  not  a 
migratory  bird,  and  is  more  familiar  in  its  habits  than  other  Larks,  frequenting  roads 
a great  deal — the  only  specimen  I ever  saw  wild  was  just  outside  the  railway  station  at 
Calais  ; but  it  is  common  in  India,  and  often  caged  there,  being  a good  songster  and  mimic ; 
the  call-note  sounds  like  “ cheveer.” 


Pho'.o  copyright\ 


BLACK-HEADED  GULL  SITTING  ON  NEST. 


[by  Herbert  Lazenby. 


The  characteristic  dark  head  disappears  in  winter,  but  this  gull  is  always  recognisable  by  its  red 

bill  and  feet  and  small  size. 
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LARK,  SHORE.  Irregular  winter  visitor,  breeding  in  the  high  northern  parts  of  the 
world  generally.  Distinguished  from  the  Skylark  by  conspicuous  pale  yellow  and  black 
colour  of  face  and  throat  and  black  legs,  besides  the  small  “ horns  ” or  ear-tufts.  Nest 
on  the ' ground,  - rather  deep;  eggs  more  olive  than  Skylark’s.  It  is  not  so  much  a shore- 
bird  as  its  name  would  imply,  and  on  its  breeding-grounds -often  frequents  the  mountains. 
In  winter  it  ranges  as  far -.south  as  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Carolinas,  and  seems  to  be 
becoming  commoner  here. 

LARK,  SHORT-TOED.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  Mediterranean  region  and  tem- 
perate Asia.  Size  of  Sparrow,  bill  thicker  than  Skylark’s  ; light  brown.  Eggs  white 
speckled  with  brown,  smaller  than  Woodlark’s.  It  ranges  south  to  India  in  winter,  and 
is  captured  in  large  numbers  and  sold  for  the  table  as  “ Ortolan  ” — or  “ Wortlum,”  as  the 


'#*.  i 

Photo 1 i,  1 by  A.  H.  Hall. 

IMMATURE  BLACK-HEADED  GULL  IN  FLIGHT. 

Showing  the  great  proportionate  expanse  of  wing,  retracted  neck,  and  extended  legs. 

Indian  dealers  in  the  Calcutta  bazaar  used  to  call  it  in  my  time — -though  with  them  Pipits, 
Wagtails,  and  even  the  lovely  little  Blue-throat  were  made  to  share  the  name. 

LARK,  SKY-.  Although  a plainly-coloured  bird,  the  Skylark  is  a very  recognisable 
one.  Rather  larger 'than  a Sparrow,  it  has  long  wings  for  its  size,  and  its  skimming  flight 
marks  it  off  as  different  from  the  other  small  birds.  Its  plain  streaky-brown  plumage 
is  the  same  in  both  sexes,  but  the  young  are  distinguished  by  buff  spotting.  On  close 
inspection — and  the  Skylark  is  so  common  a cage-bird  that  it  is  easy  to  get  a look  at  one — 
it  will  be > seen  that -the  hind  claws  are  very  long  and  straight  ; no  doubt  this  is  an  adapta- 
tion for  running  over  grass,  as  the  sand-haunting  species  of  Larks  do  not  have  long  claws. 
The  coloration  of  the  Lark  is  well  adapted  for  concealment,  and  one  seldom  sees  it,  when 
going  along  a road,  until  it  rises.  The  sexes  are  alike  in  colour,  but  the  male  exceeds 
the  female  in  size  to  a much  greater -extent  than  is  usually  the  case  .among  small  birds. 
But  it  is  the  song  of  the  bird  by  which  it  is  best  known,  and  this  song  and  the  manner 
of  its  delivery  are  unmistakable.  Poets  great  and  small  have  praised  it,  but  none,  I think, 


BLACK-HEADED  GULL  COLONY. 
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has  better  expressed  himself 
in  a few  lines  than  Hood  : 

“ Look  how  the  lark  soars 
upwards  and  is  gone, 
Turning  a spirit  as  he 
nears  the  sky  ; 

His  voice  is  heard, 
though  body  there  is 
none, 

And  rain-like  music 
scatters  from  on  high.” 

The  bird  does  indeed  soar 
till  it  is  invisible,  rising  in 
spiral  circles,  and  singing  all 
the  time  ; it  may  continue 
doing  this  for  as  long  as  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  but 
usually  the  time  is  only  a 
few  minutes.  It  must  be  an  extremely  vigorous  bird,  because  the  “ soaring  ” flight  is 
not  like  the  true  soaring  with  motionless  wings  seen  in  birds  of  prey,  but  is  performed 
by  continuous  wing-action,  and  the  bird  is  using  its  voice  without  intermission  as  well. 
It  is  to  some  extent  imitative,  for  wild  birds  will  sometimes  introduce  the  notes  of  others 
into  their  song;  and  in  captivity  this  is  so  apt  to  be  spoilt  by  imitations  that  an  admirer 
of  the  bird  once  told  me  he  would  give  five  pounds  for  one  that  sang  the  true  notes — the 
ordinary  price  then  being  about  eighteenpence  ! I have  myself  heard  a Skylark  which 
never  sang  the  proper  song  at  all,  but  rendered  the  Canary’s  with  the  Lark  accent;  also, 
in  the  same  refined  tones,  a Sparrow-fight,  which  sounded  like  a lady  swearing,  if  one 
can  imagine  anything  so  dreadful  ! The  Lark’s  constitution  is  certainly  vigorous  enough  ; 
living  as  it  does  out  in  the  open,  and  wintering  here,  it  bears  great  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  drought  and  damp.  I have  seen  it  lying  out  on  the  Kentish  marshes  in  the  hardest 
frost,  and  roosting  on  Port  Meadow  at  Oxford  when  the  ground  fairly  squelched  under 
one’s  feet.  For  the  bird  always  sleeps  on  the  ground,  and  is,  indeed,  rarely  seen  to  perch, 
though  it  occasionally  alights  on  a wall  or  hedge.  The  length  of  the  hind  claw  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this,  for  in  a cage  the  bird  will  sit  on  the  perches  like  any  other,  and  I once 
even  saw  an  unfortunate  captive  roosting  on  the  narrow  half-inch  perch  of  a Linnet  cage, 
with  its  head  tucked  in,  and  evidently  asleep.  The  Lark  when  courting  looks  rather 
unlike  his  usual  self,  raising  his  crest  and  hopping  along  after  his  mate,  though  in  the 
ordinary  way  he  runs  or  walks  with  alternate  steps.  He  also  expands  one  wing  and  flicks 
it  at  the  hen  in  a curious  way.  The  Skylark  does  not  bathe  like  most  small  birds,  but 
wallows  on  the  ground  when  it  is  raining  ; but  it  is  very  fond  of  taking  a dust-bath. 

In  its  feeding  habits  the  Lark  is  very  adaptable  ; nothing  comes  amiss  to  it,  insects, 
herbage,  and  seeds  all  being  consumed.  It  swallows  the  seeds  whole,  the  husks  being 
broken  up  in  its  gizzard.  I have  once  heard  of  a case  in  which  a Lark  was  shot  in  a 
strawberry  bed,  in  the  very  act  of  eating  the  fruit,  and  the  owner  considered  these  birds 
a standing  nuisance  ; such  a case,  however,  must  be  very  rare,  for  as  a rule  all  the  harm 
the  Skylark  does  is  to  young  corn.  This  is  at  times  considerable,  and  should  be  borne 


Photo  by  B.  Hanley]  [Selby. 

BLACK-HEADED  GULL  IN  WINTER  PLUMAGE. 

The  dress  in  which  it  is  most  widely  known. 
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in  mind  when  the  practice  of  eating  Larks  is  reprobated,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  this  bird  is  one  of  our  most  numerous  species.  This  abundance  is  no  doubt  partly 
due  to  the  Lark’s  nesting  habits  ; it  builds  well  out  in  the  open,  in  grass  and  cornfields, 
where  its  nest  is  not  liable  to  pillage  by  ground  vermin  or  boys  ; and  it  rears  two  broods 
a year.  The  nest  is  on  the  ground,  in  accordance  with  the  bird’s  general  habits. 
It  is  open,  and  loosely  built  of  hay,  and  lined  with  fine  grass  and  roots.  The  eggs  vary 
in  number  from  three  to  five,  and  are  speckled  with  drab  and  grey  on  a more  or  less  pure 
white  ground,  the  latter  being  generally  inconspicuous  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the 
spotting.  This  is  generally  pretty  evenly  distributed,  but  sometimes  the  spots  tend  to 
form  a ring  round  the  large  end,  most  conspicuous  in  eggs  otherwise  lightly  marked.  Eggs 
in  which  the  spotting  is  reddish-brown  in  colour,  intermixed  with  grey  are  at  times  found, 
but  are  rare  ; abnormally  shaped  varieties,  rounder  or  more  peg-top  shaped  than  the 
typical  form  are,  however,  not  uncommon.  The  first  batch  may  be  found  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  another  brood  is  reared  during  the  summer.  The  young  will  leave 
the  nest  and  run  before  they  are  able  to  fly  ; when  first  hatched  they  have  some  scanty 
down.  The  Skylark  breeds  all  over  our  islands,  even  in  the  Shetlands,  and  is  found  nesting 
all  across  Europe  and  temperate  Asia  ; it  also  inhabits,  by  introduction,  New  Zealand 
and  Hawaii.  In  winter,  although  resident  here,  it  ranges  as  far  south  as  North  Africa 
and  North-West  India.  In  India  there  is  also  a resident  race,  of  small  size,  with  propor- 
tionately longer  legs  and  shorter  wings. 

LARK,  TIT-,  see  PIPIT,  MEADOW-. 

LARK,  WHITE-WINGED.  Very  rare  visitor ; breeds  from  Russia  to  Central  Asia. 


Photo  by\ 


YOUNG  BLACK-HEADED  GULLS 

That  in  the  foreground  is  in  the  act  of  emerging  from  the  shell. 
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Eggs  cream-coloured  speckled  with  brown  and  grey,  bigger  than  Skylark’s.  Size  of 
Starling,  bill  thick  and  finch-like  ; reddish-brown  with  conspicuous  white  patches  in  wings. 
From  the  Snow-bunting  in  winter-plumage,  which  it  rather  resembles,  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  larger  size,  longer  bill,  and  light  instead  of  black  legs. 

LARK,  WOOD-  The  Woodlark  is  like  a small  Skylark  with  very  distinct  buff  eye- 
brows and  a noticeably  short  tail  ; by  this  it  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  the  Tree- 
pipit,  often  confused  with  it,  whose  tail  is,  if  anything,  longer  in  proportion  than  the 
Skylark’s.  The  Woodlark  does  not  actually  live  in  woods,  though  it  often  perches,  and 
it  nests  on  the  ground  like  the  Skylark.  It  appears  to  be  more  insectivorous  than  the 


BONAPARTE’S  GULL. 

This  is  a smaller  species  than  our  Black-headed,  but  larger  than  the  Little  Gull  ; the  head  is  slaty-black. 


commoner  bird,  and  is  seldom  caged.  Although  it  has  the  habit  of  perching  frequently, 
the  Woodlark  builds  on  the  ground  like  the  Skylark,  making  a very  similar  but  more  neatly 
constructed  nest  in  the  corner  of  the  herbage  or  under  a bush.  The  eggs  are  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  Skylark,  but  smaller  and  handsomer,  the  spotting  being  redder  in  tone, 
more  distinct,  and  sparser,  so  that  the  white  ground-colour  is  more  visible.  They  number 
four  or  five.  The  bird  often  begins  to  lay  a month  earlier  than  the  Skylark,  and  also 
raises  a second  brood.  The  Woodlark  is  a local  bird  in  our  islands,  and  not  very  common 
anywhere,  being  chiefly  found  in  warm  dry  localities  in  England,  and  growing  rarer  to  the 
northward  ; while  in  Scotland  it  does  not  breed  at  all,  and  in  Ireland  only  in  the  south. 
It  is  practically  confined  to  Europe,  but  breeds  also  in  the  mountains  of  North  Africa. 


Photo  by  F.  Veai\ 


BLACK-HEADED  GULL  ALIGHTING. 

Showing  the  extreme  forward  extension  of  wings  at  th's  instant. 


I York.. 


Photo  bi/  F.  Year ) [York. 

BLACK-HEADED  GULLS  AT  A COLONY. 

Showing  more  familiar  poses  of  the  wings. 
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LINNET,  COMMON  OR  BROWN.  The  Linnet,  in  its  sober  plumage  of  streaky 
brown,  at  first  sight  presents  nothing  very  distinctive  ; indeed,  people  not  used  to  birds 
probably  take  it  for  a rather  undersized  hen  Sparrow.  A nearer  inspection,  however,  will 
show  that  its  wing-quills  and  those  of  the  tail  are  edged  with  white,  a distinction  peculiar 
to  it,  while  the  wild  male  in  the  breeding  season  is  quite  a showy  little  bird,  having  a 
carmine  patch  on  the  crown  and  a larger  display  of  the  same  beautiful  red  on  the  breast. 
He  loses  this  after  his  first  moult  in  captivity,  and  then  is  chiefly  distinguishable  from  the 


hen  by  having  the 
white  edgings  on 
wing  and  tail 
broader,  and  the 
brown  of  the  back 
richer  and  freer  from 
streaks.  Young 
Linnets  are  like 
hens,  but  paler  and 
softer  in  colour.  It 
is  in  captivity  that 
one  is  most  likely  to 
make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Linnet, 
for  it  is  the  greatest 
favourite  as  a cage- 
bird  of  all  our 
Finches,  and  may 
be  seen  everywhere 
in  our  towns,  usually 
in  a sinfully  small 
cage.  It  owes  this 
pre-eminence  among 
bird-fancier  s’ 
favourites  to  its 
song,  which  is  re- 
markably sweet, 
lively,  and  varied. 
Linnet  singing-con- 
tests are  a favourite 
amusement  among 
working  - men,  and 
the  notes  are  care- 
fully listened  to  and 
adjudged  correct  or 


Photo  by  R.  Chislett]  [Rotherham. 

COMMON  GULL. 

Although  the  plumage  is  so  like,  the  gentle  expression  of  the  face 
compared  with  the  herring  gull’s  is  very  noticeable. 


otherwise ; it  is  even 
said  that  a good 
bird  will  not  sing 
against  a rival  whose 
notes  are  faulty.  It 
is  certainly  the  most 
c o m p a n ionable  of 
our  singing-birds — 
its  notes  never  get 
on  one’s  nerves,  and 
it  has  a considerable 
talent  for  imitation ; 
I have  even  heard 
one  which  actually 
talked,  imitating  its 
mistress’s  endearing 
expressions,  such 
as  “Joey  ” and 
“ Pretty  boy.”  The 
Linnet  is  a seed- 
eater,  and  though 
useful  in  destroying 
the  seeds  of  weeds, 
especially  charlock, 
does  a certain 
amount  of  harm  by 
devouring  turnip 
and  lettuce  seed,  so 
that  there  is  not 
the  same  amount  of 
objection  to  its  cap- 
ture for  the  cage  as 
may  legitimately  be 
raised  in  the  cas?  of 
the  purely  harmless 


Goldfinch.  It  should,  however,  be  given  a fair-sized  cage,  at  least  as  big  as  a Canary’s, 
and  not  have  much  hempseed,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  get  too  fat  in  captivity.  Linnets 
are  gentle  and  affectionate  ; it  has  been  noticed  that  in  captivity  a Linnet  paired 
to  a hen  Canary  will  often  pine  if  separated  from  her,  while  “ Beau  Goldfinch,”  once 
induced  to  marry  beneath  him,  views  a change  of  partners  with  equanimity.  The 
Linnet  places  its  nest  in  hedges  and  bushes,  especially  in  the  gorse-bushes  so  abundant 
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in  the  style  of  open  scrubby  land  it  particularly  affects  ; it  will  also  nest  in  so  low-growing 
a plant  as  heather,  and  has  been  known  to  do  so  even  on  the  ground.  Being  a very  sociable 
bird,  it  not  uncommonly  nests  not  far  off  from  others  of  its  kind,  where  the  accommodation 
is  suitable.  The  nest  is  of  the  ordinary  cup-shaped  type,  made  of  twigs,  moss,  and  grass 
outside,  lined  with  wool,  hair,  and  the  fluff  from  plants.  The  eggs  are  usually  six,  but 
four  may  be  found  ; they  are  bluish-  or  greenish-white,  variously  spotted  and  streaked 
with  reddish  spots,  and  sometimes  with  purplish  markings,  the  spots,  etc.,  varying  much 
in  intensity  ; they  are  intermediate  in  size  between  those  of  the  Greenfinch  and  Goldfinch, 
and  often  hard  to  distinguish  from  either.  They  may  be  first  found  in  April,  but  a second 
brood  is  reared  later.  The  Linnet  is  found  nesting  almost  all  over  the  British  Isles,  except 


GLAUCOUS  GULL. 

The  complete  absence  of  black  in  the  plumage  should  be  noted. 

in  the  Shetlands,  where,  as  in  other  treeless  moorland  districts,  the  Twite  replaces  it. 
Abroad  it  nests  throughout  Europe,  in  Madeira  and  the  Canaries,  and  east  to  North-West 
India.  The  eastern  race  is  rather  greyer  in  colour,  but  brighter  in  the  red  parts.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Linnet  into  New  Zealand  was  a failure, 
which  is  ver)r  strange,  as  the  small  British  birds  liberated  there  have  usually  done  so 
well,  including  the  Goldfinch,  Redpoll,  and  Cirl  Bunting,  which  are  not  nearly  so 
abundant  here  as  the  Linnet.  The  only  possible  explanation  I have  heard  suggested 
is  that  a trick  was  played  on  the  exporters,  and  only  the  comparatively  valueless  hens 
supplied  them. 

Generally,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Chaffinch  and  Bullfinch,  one  has  to  go  far 
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abroad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  our  own  Finches,  but  the  Linnet’s 
only  very  near  relatives  are  the  Redpoll  and  Twite,  both  of  which  are  well-known  British  birds. 


LINNET,  GREEN,  see  FINCH,  GREEN. 


LINNET,  MOUNTAIN,  see  TWITE. 
LOON,  see  DIVER,  GREAT  NORTHERN. 


MAGPIE.  The  black-and-white  plumage  and  long  tail  of  the  Magpie  easily  distinguish 
it  from  any  other  of  our  birds,  and  it  is  a conspicuous  species  whenever  seen,  being  larger 


than  a Pigeon  in  the 
body.  The  sexes  are 
alike,  and  the  young 
only  differ  in  being 
less  glossy,  and  hav- 
ing grey  instead  of 
dark -brown  eyes. 

The  Magpie  is  com- 
monly seen  walking 
about  on  the  ground, 
or  flying,  rather 
slowly  and  heavily, 
from  one  spot  to 
another,  when  it  is 
particularly  striking 
in  appearance,  the 
quill-feathers  being 
mostly  white.  It 
spends  a good  deal 
of  its  time  in  trees 
and  bushes,  however, 
and  can  dodge  about 
very  actively  in 
cover.  Like  the  Crow 
tribe  generally,  it  is 
a mixed  feeder,  with 
a preference  for 
animal  food  ; it  is  of 
use  in  destroying  in- 
sects, mice,  etc.,  and 
in  keeping  down  the 
undue  increase  of  Sparrows  and  Pigeons. 


Photo\ 


numbers  of  the  small 
birds,  whose  eggs  and 
young  it  devours ; but 
it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  propensity 
often  renders  it  in- 
j urious  to  those 
interested  in  game 
and  poultry,  though 
that  is  no  excuse  for 
the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion that  has  been 
meted  out  to  it,  mak- 
ing it  an  uncommon 
bird  in  most  places 
nowadays.  It  will 
increase,  however, 
when  it  gets  the 
slightest  chance,  and 
has  become  a good 
deal  commoner  owing 
to  the  great  decrease 
of  shooting  and  trap- 
ping during  the  late 
w a r.  When  un- 
molested it  is  inclined 
to  be  familiar  with 
man,  and  should  be 
encouraged  in  towns, 
where  it  would  be  an 
excellent  check  on  the 
A couple  long  lived  in  St.  James’s  Park,  and  so  orna- 


GREAT  BLACK-BACKED  GULL. 

In  characteristic  pose  when  calling. 


[by  Eleanor  Shiffner 


mental  and  interesting  a bird  ought  to  have  been  located  elsewhere  also.  A recent  statement 
that  it  is  common  in  London  is  an  error;  in  nearly  twenty  years  I have  seen  none  but  the  above 
two,  except  one  or  two  casual  “ escapes  " at  the  Zoo.  The  best  way  to  establish  the  species 
would  be  to  procure  young  birds,  which  are  easily  reared  and  kept  on  chopped  meat  and 
egg,  soaked  dog-biscuit,  bread -and-milk,  etc.  ; and  then  let  them  have  their  liberty  when 
able  to  look  after  themselves,  when  they  would  stay  about  the  place.  The  Magpie  is  often 
kept  as  a cage-bird,  but  the  cage  must  be  large,  at  least  a yard  long,  and  kept  very  clean. 


HERRING  GULL  ON  NEST. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  photographs  ever  taken  of  any  bird. 
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if  the  captive  is  to  preserve  its  beauty  of  plumage.  Many  individuals  will  learn  to  talk. 
The  Magpie  is  usually  seen  alone  or  in  pairs,  but  in  localities  where  it  is  common  parties 
of  them  often  collect  ; the  harsh  chattering  note  is  unmistakable  when  once  heard.  The 
bird  is  very  sly  and  cunning,  and  when  kept  as  a pet  causes  much  amusement  by  its 
mischievous  and  thievish  habits  ; but  to  see  these  it  must  be  allowed  at  least  partial  liberty, 
which  may  be  done  by  clipping  the  long  quills  of  one  wing.  The  species  is  not  a migratory 
one,  but  has  a wide  range  nearly  all  over  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  In  California  there  is 
a variety  with  a yellow  bill,  and  in  North  Africa  another  with  a small  bare  blue  patch 
behind  the  eye.  I have  seen  a tame  bird  with  this  peculiarity  in  England,  and  a yellow 


GREAT  BLACK-HEADED  GULL. 

This  is  nearly  as  big  as  tht  Greater  Black-backed  Gull  ; in  winter  the  head  is  black-and-white. 


billed  one  has  been  observed  here  wild.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Magpie,  though 
now  commoner  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  has  only  invaded  that  country  in  comparatively 
late  times.  Newton,  in  his  “ Dictionary  of  Birds,”  quotes  Derricke  as  saying,  in  1578  • 

‘‘No  Pies  to  plucke  the  Thatch  from  house 
Are  breed  in  Irish  grounde.” 

and  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  first,  a small  party,  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  1676. 

The  Magpie’s  nest  is  usually  built  up  high  in  a tree,  but  sometimes  in  a hedge  or  even 
a bush.  It  is  quite  unlike  that  of  any  other  British  bird,  for,  though  it  begins  with  a cup 
of  twigs  consolidated  with  clay,  like  the  Rook’s,  it  is  domed  over,  a hole  being  left,  nearer 
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rim  than  roof,  for  the  entrance  ; as  the  bird  has  a particular  fancy  for  thorny  sticks,  and 
much  skill  in  arranging  them,  this  entrance  is  not  to  be  negotiated  with  comfort  to  the 
hand  of  the  bird’s-nester.  The  lining  is  made  of  roots,  and  the  inside  of  the  cup  is  deep. 
There  is  an  old  record  of  a pair  which  were  reduced  to  building  in  a gooseberry  bush  in  a 
treeless  district  in  Scotland,  and  barricaded  the  whole  bush  so  successfully  with  thorny 
twigs  that  no  dog  or  fox  could  raid  it.  The  eggs  are  of  a greenish  cast,  the  light  ground- 
colour being  closely  speckled  over  with  brown,  as  a rule  ; they  are  much  smaller  than  would 


be  expected,  but 
comparativ  ely 
numerous,  num- 
bering from  six  to 
eight.  They  may 
be  found  as  early 
as  March.  The 
Magpie  breeds  all 
over  our  islands 
except  in  the  out- 
lying groups  — 

Hebrides,  Ork- 
neys, and  Shet- 
lands  — but  is 
often  scarce  or 
absent  locally, 
owing  to  the  per- 
secution of  game- 
keepers,  and,  as 
above  noted,  is 
much  commoner 
in  Ireland  than 
elsewhere.  The 
fact  that,  with  its 
very  conspicuous 
plumage,  and 
without  great 
speed,  size, 
strength,  or  cour- 
age, it  holds  its 
own  and  ranges 
from  the  Arctic 
Circle  in  Norway 
to  the  tropics  in 
China,  says  much 

black  in  the  Swallow,  nearly  covered  with  white  feathers. 


for  its  intelligence 
and  hardiness, 
and  shows  how 
important  these 
qualities  are  in 
the  struggle  for 
existence. 

M ALLARD, 
see  DUCK, 
WILD. 

MARTIN, 
BLACK,  see 
SWIFT. 

MARTI  N, 
HOUSE-.  This 
Martin  often  gets 
confused  with  the 
Swallow,  the  only 
bird  for  which  it 
can  be  mistaken ; 
but  they  are  at 
once  distinguish- 
able when  the  fact 
that  the  Martin 
has  a white  patch 
on  its  back  just 
above  the  tail  has 
been  noted  ; it  is 
also  entirely  pure 
white  beneath 
from  chin  to  tail 
and  has  even  the 
feet,  bare  and 
The  dark  parts  of  its  plumage  are 
blacker,  and  not  so  blue  as  in  the  Swallow,  and  its  tail  is  much  shorter  and  less  forked.  The 
sexes  are  alike,  and  the  young  resemble  the  old  ones,  but  are  sooty  instead  of  blue-black.  The 
nest  is  made  of  mud,  generally  against  the  walls  of  buildings.  Corner  sites  are  especially 
favoured,  and  the  nest,  which  is  shaped  like  a deep  half-cup,  is  built  right  up  to  the  overhanging 
eave  or  what  not  under  which  it  is  placed,  only  a small  hole  being  left  as  an  entrance.  The  mud 


Photo  copyright]  [by  H.  Pit  her. 

ADULT  HERRING  GULLS  WITH  NEST  AND  EGG. 

From  a pinioned  pair  formerly  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
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is  put  on  in  small  pellets,  which  the  birds  may  often  be  seen  gathering  from  puddles  in  the 
roadway,  and  is  not  mixed  with  straw  as  in  the  case  of  the  Swallow’s  nest.  It  is  lined  with 
straw  and  feathers,  and  Martins  will  eagerly  catch  and  fly  off  with  the  latter  if  blown  in  the 
air  for  them.  They  will  also  appreciate  a convenient  mud-patch  maintained  for  their  use, 
and  will  take  the  hint  of  a supporting  ledge  put  in  a convenient  place  for  their  nests  ; but 
to  encourage  them,  it  is  before  everything  necessary  to  discourage  the  Sparrow,  which  is 
very  fond  of  appropriating  their  nests.  It  is  a good  plan  to  knock  down  the  nests  after 
the  birds  leave  us  in  the  autumn  to  prevent  the  robbers  appropriating  them  in  the  absence 
of  the  rightful  owners,  while  if  the  Martins  themselves  nest  in  any  situation  where  their 
dirt  is  objectionable,  rubbing  soft  soap  on  the  wall  will  prevent  their  building  in  that  spot. 
Martins  display  much  attachment  to  their  homes  ; as  they  cannot  build  more  than  a small 
amount  each  day,  for  fear  of  weakening  the  structure,  they  often  spend  much  time  in 


Scholastic  Photo  Co.\  [W andsworlh. 

YOUNG  HERRING  GULLS 


In  this  stage  the  plumage  is  speckled  brown  quite  unlike  the  pure  grey  and  white  of  the  old  birds, 

and  the  bill  is  black. 


sitting  side  by  side  in  a half-completed  nest,  and  they  habitually  roost  in  their  nests,  and 
return  to  the  same  one  year  after  year.  Many  nests  are  often  built  side  by  side  or  actually 

touching,  as  the  species  is  a very  gregarious  one.  Quite  frequently  the  nest  is  found  in 

natural  sites  against  cliffs.  The  story  that  the  invading  Sparrow  is  sometimes  plastered 

in  to  die  by  a combination  of  Martins  has  been  doubted,  but  similar  behaviour  has  been 

recorded  on  the  part  of  a quite  distinct  species  of  Swallow  in  India.  It  is  always 
dangerous  to  theorize  about  what  any  animal  will  do  or  not  do. 

The  eggs  of  the  Martin  are  white  and  spotless  ; four  or  five  are  laid,  rather  later  in  May 
than  those  of  the  Swallow  ; as  with  that  bird,  two  broods  are  reared  during  the  bird’s 
stay  with  us.  The  House-martin  is  distributed  in  our  islands  as  a breeding  bird  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  Swallow,  and  it  nests  across  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old  World  as 
far  as  North-West  India.  It  generally  arrives  here  a little  later  than  the  Swallow,  and 


YOUNG  HERRING  GULL  IN  FLIGHT. 

The  near  wing  is  foreshortened. 


Photo  hj  C.  Reid \ [Wishaw.  N.B. 

IMMATURE  HERRING  GULLS. 

Showing  stages  in  the  progress  to  adult  colouring. 
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HERRING  GULLS  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

The  food  is  thrown  up  and  the  chick  picks  it  from  the  ground  or  the  parent’s  beak. 


j 

[Lymm. 


leaves  at  about  the  same  time  in  the  autumn  for  Africa,  where,  however,  it  does  not 
penetrate  so  far  south.  A recent  authority  accuses  the  Sparrow  of  driving  it  out  in  North 
America,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  it  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the  New  World  ! He  was, 
no  doubt,  thinking  of  the  Purple  Martin,  a bird  which  breeds  in  holes,  especially  artificial 
nesting-boxes,  and  has  suffered  a great  deal  from  the  introduced  Sparrow.  This  species 
is  a very  different  bird,  as  large  as  a Starling,  and  dark-coloured  all  over  in  the  male, 
drab  below  in  the  female  ; it  has  been  reported  here,  but  some  doubt  the  evidence, 
though  more  unlikely  birds  have  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

MARTIN , SAND-.  Even  when  the  little  miners  are  not  with  us,  the  tunnels  of  the 
Sand-martins,  grouped  together  on  some  steep  bank  or  pit  or  cutting-side,  are  familiar 
to  the  eye  ; and  the  birds  themselves,  by  the  plainness  of  their  colour,  pale  brown  above 
and  white  below,  attract  attention  by  their  contrast  to  our  other  Swallows.  They  are  also 
smaller  than  these.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  sexes,  but  the  young,  if  one  gets 
a near  enough  view,  may  be  seen  to  have  the  feathers  edged  with  buff.  It  is  only  in  its 
nesting-habits  that  the  Sand-martin  differs  markedly  from  our  other  species  of  Swallows  ; 
its  food  is  the  same — flying  insects  caught  on  the  wing.  The  Sand-martin,  like  so  many 
other  members  of  the  Swallow  group,  is  one  of  the  birds  which  have  benefited  greatly  by 
man’s  interference  with  nature,  as  it  finds  many  sites  in  the  form  of  sandpits,  railway 
cuttings,  and  similar  “ made  ” declivities,  as  well  as  in  the  banks  of  rivers  and  other  more 
natural  situations.  The  soil  has  to  be  of  a certain  consistency  for  the  birds’  boring  oper- 
ations to  be  successful,  not  crumbly  enough  to  fall  in,  or  too  hard  to  be  picked  away  grain 
by  grain  by  the  little  miners’  tiny  beaks.  They  carry  their  tunnels  in  to:  a surprising 
length  at  times,  as  much  as  three  or  four  feet,  though  many  are  not  more  than  half  as 
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deep  ; they  often  have  to  take  a bend  to  avoid  a big  stone,  and  many  shallow  abandoned 
borings  are  found.  The  end  is  hollowed  out  into  a chamber  for  the  eggs,  which  is  bedded 
down  with  a greater  or  less  amount  of  hay,  straw,  and  feathers.  The  passage  is  sometimes 
very  truly  circular  in  section,  but  often  departs  from  this  form  ; about  a couple mf  inches  is 
the  usual  width.  These  birds  are  some  of  the  most  social  of  all,  and  almost  always  form 
colonies,  but  imspite  of  this  they  are  liable  to  be  dispossessed  by  the  irrepressible  Sparrow. 
Mr.  Kearton  figures  a bank  with  about  three  dozen  burrows,  all  of  ‘which,  he  says,  were 
“ taken- for  the  season”  by  Sparrows  in  1894 — a good  opportunity 'this,  for  any  one  who 
wanted  to  “ wipe  out  ” a gang  of  these  little  ruffians  at  one  fell  swoop.  The  Sand-martin 
is  one  of  the  few  birds  which  use  the  nest-to-sleep  in,  and  the  same  site  is  resorted  to 
year  after  year.  The  eggs  are  white  like  those  of  the  House-martin,  but  are  smaller— 
seven-tenths  as  against  eight-tenths  of  an  inch.  They  may  be  first  found  in  May,  but  there 
is  a second  laying  later  on.  Wherever  suitable  ^situations  occur,  the  Sand-martin  breeds 
in  Britain,  even  in  the  Shetlands.  Abroad,  also,  it  has  the  widest  range  of  any  small  bird, 


nesting  all  round 
the  world  in  the 
Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, from  the 
Suez  Canal  to 
Baffin’s  Bay;  in 
America  it  is  known 
as  the  Bank-swal- 
low. In  winter  it 
goes  as  far  south 
as  India  and  Brazil 

MERGANSER, 
RED- BREASTED. 
This  saw-billed  fish- 
ing Duck  is  closely 
related  to  the  Goos- 
ander, but  consider- 
ably smaller  in  size 
— it  is  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  Wild 
Duck.  The  drake 
has  a general  resem- 
blance to  the  Goos- 
ander drake,  but  is 
at  once  distinguish- 
able by  his  long- 
straggly  crest,  chest- 
nut breast  streaked 
with  black,  and 
flanks  made  grey 
by  fine  black  pen- 
cilling. The  Duck 
is  very  like  the 


Photo  by  Ralph  Chislett ] [ Rotherham . 

HERRING  GULL  ALIGHTING. 

When  settling,  gulls  are  slower  than  other  birds  in  closing 
their  wings. 


female  Goosander, 
but  a much  shab- 
bier-looking  bird, 
h,  e r head  being 
merely  nut  - brown , 
not  chestnut,  and 
her  back  a- dull 
patchy  grey,  not 
clear  blue-grey  like 
the  other’s.  More- 
over, in  this  species 
the  bill  is  propor- 
tionately longer  and 
narrower,  and  not 
distinctly  hooked  at 
the  tip.  It  breeds 
near  lochs  and  arms 
of  the  sea,  nesting 
under  cover  of  the 
herbage  or  an  over- 
hanging bank,  or  in 
a hole.  The  nest 
is  very  slight,  more 
so  than  that  of  the 
Ducks  in  general, 
but  it  is  lined  as 
usual  with  down, 
which  is  in  large 
light -drab  tufts. 
The  eggs  are  smooth 
and  drab  with  an 
olive  tinge  ; six  to 
twelve  form  the  set, 
and  they  are  laid 
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about  the  end  of  May.  Only  the  female  sits,  as  the  drake  takes  no  interest  in  the  nest, 
and  the  period  is  a month.  The  ducklings  are  brown  above  and  white  below.  This  is  a 
common  breeding  Duck  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  nests  freely  also  in  the  island  groups 
adjoining  the  former  country,  but  not  at  all  in  England.  It  nests  also  all  round  the 
world  in  the  north  ; in  America  it  is  well  known  as  the  Sheldrake — which  deserves  notice, 
for  it  is  a great  enemy  to  trout,  which  the  real  Sheldrakes — none  of  which  are  found  in 
America — are  not.  In  winter  it  goes  as  far  south  sometimes  as  India  and  Cuba  ; it  is 
common  on  our  coasts  at  that  season,  but  so  wary  and  hard  to  shoot  that  it  is  recom- 
mended to  young  gunners  as  an  excellent  bird  to  practise  on — if  they  can  get  the  Merganser, 
ordinary  wildfowl  will  seem  easy  game  in  comparison.  It  is  fit  to  eat,  if  not  a first-class 
table-bird.  The  drake  has  a very  peculiar  courtship,  first  stretching  up  his  head  with  the 

crest  flattened,  then 
bending  it  sharply 
down  with  the  crest 
expanded  and  mouth 
open,  at  the  same  time 
giving  a kick-up  like 
the  Golden-eye. 

MERGA  N SER, 
HOODED.  Rare  visi- 
tor, breeding  in  North 
America.  Size  of 
Wigeon  ; female  mostly 
brown,  with  black  bill, 
yellow  eyes,  and  red 
feet ; male  black,  white, 
and  brown,  with  a huge 
crest,  black  with  a 
white  central  streak 
when  folded,  white  with 
black  borders  when 
erected,  when  it  is  fan- 
shaped.  More  of  a 
fresh  - water  bird  than 
other  Mergansers  and  less  sociable.  Nest  in  holes  of  trees  ; eggs  remarkably  round  and 
pure  white,  bedded  on  dark  down. 

MERLIN.  The  Merlin  is  the  common  small  moorland  Hawk ; he  is  a swift-flying 
pigeon-blue  bird,  smaller  than  the  Kestrel  and  shorter  in  the  tail,  though  he  has  the  Kestrel’s 
sharp  wings,  dark  eyes,  and  buff  black-streaked  breast.  His  mate  and  young  are  chocolate 
above  instead  of  blue.  Unlike  the  mousing  Kestrel,  he  has  a preference  for  “ feather  ” 
rather  than  “ fur,”  but  does  little  harm  to  the  young  game,  preying  chiefly  on  small  birds. 
In  winter,  like  so  many  moorland  species,  he  comes  down  to  the  lowlands  or  the  shore. 
He  captures  his  prey  by  sheer  speed  and  dexterity,  and  for  perseverance  and  cunning 
surpasses  his  lordly  relative  the  Peregrine  Falcon.  In  falconry  the  male  is  known  as  the 
“ Jack.”  This  Hawk  is  still  flown  even  in-  this  country  by  some  people,  generally  at  the 
Skylark.  The  young,  when  reared,  make  beautiful  and  interesting  pets  ; in  the  palmy 
days  of  falconry  the  Merlin  was  especially  the  lady’s  Hawk,  and  a dainty  little  bird  it  is, 
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YOUNG  HERRING  GULL. 

The  feathers  are  just  appearing  among  the  down. 


IMMATURE  ICELAND  GULL. 
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LESSER  BLACK-BACKED  GULL  ON  NEST. 

The  slate-coloured  back  contrasts  with  > the  pearl  grey  of  the  Herring  Gull’s. 


well  worthy  of  the  position.  It  is  a much  better-tempered  bird  than  the  Sparrow-hawk, 
and  ought  to  be- as  useful  in  keeping  down  superfluous  small  birds  if  allowed  to  fly  loose. 

Being  a moorland  bird,  the  Merlin  is  naturally  most  often  seen  in  the  north  of  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  Irish  mountains,  but  also  breeds  in  Wales  and  Devonshire  ; abroad  it  is 
found  from  Iceland  to  China,  migrating  south  in  winter,  while  the  American  Pigeon-hawk 
is  barely  distinct.  It  seems  curious  that  a bird  so  small  as  this  can  kill  Pigeons,  but  it 
is  very  strong  for  its-size,  and  fairly  chokes  a large  bird  by  gripping  it  round  the  neck  with 
its  foot.  A playful  “ Jack  ” has  been,  seen  to  knock  down  a flying  Blackcock  just  for  the 
fun  of  the' thing  ; he  might  have  had  some  trouble  in  garrotting  a bird  of  this  size  ! The 
nest  is- a mere  “ scrape  ” on  the  ground,  or  the  old  nest  of  another  bird  is  used.  Sometimes 
a Fieldfare’s  .nest,  in  the  midst  of  a colony,  is<;occupied  where  those  birds  breed  on  the 
Continent  ; presumably  in  such  a case  the  Hawk  observes  a truce  with  his  neighbours,  as 
we  have  seen  the  Peregrine  does.  The  eggs  are  heavily  mottled  with  dull  red  on  a scarcely 
perceptible  creamy  ground,  like  those  of  the  Kestrel,  and  vary  in  the  same  way.  Four 
to  six  form  the  set,  and  the  cock  sits  on  them  in  turn  with  the  hen;  they  are  not  to  be 
found  till  May. 

MOORHEN  or  WATERHEN.  The  most  familiar  of  all  our  waterfowl  is  the 
Moorhen  ; everyone  must  have  noticed  the  blackish-looking  bird,  with  the  white  patch 
under  its  tail  and  the  red  one  on  its  forehead,  which  swims*,about  nodding  its  head,  or 
picks  about  like  a bantam-Towl  on  the  grassy  banks  ; it  is  not  even  necessary  to  go  into 
the  country  to  see  it,  for -nowhere  can  it  be  so  well  studied  as  in  the  London  parks.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  male  and  female  birds  ; but  if  the 
fledged  young  are  seen  away  from  their  parents  they  will  hardly  be  recognised  at  first  in 
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their  much  lighter  olive-coloured  dress,  unrelieved  by  the  red  bare  patch  on  the  head, 
for  the  bill  and  forehead  of  the  young  birds  are  olive-green.  At  the  end  of  the  breeding- 
season  the  family  party  is  broken  up  and  the  young  birds  are  driven  off  by  the  parents 
to  seek  new  settlements  ; they  may  travel  long  distances,  for  the  Moorhen  is  a much  stronger 
flyer  than  one  would  think,  judging  from  its  awkward  splashing  attempts  to  rise  off  the 
water  and  the  clumsy  way  in  which  its  legs  hang  down  when  it  gets  on  the  wing.  When 
once  fairly  under  way  it  trails  its  long  legs  and  toes  straight  out  behind  like  a tail,  and 
proceeds  at  a really  fair  pace  and  a good  height  in  the  air.  But  one  does  not  often  see  it 
like  this,  as  it  prefers  to  travel  at  night,  its  direct  style  of  flight  not  being  well  adapted  for 
escaping  aerial  enemies.  Its  mote  is  a harsh  double  one,  like  “ cur-rek.”  If  there  are 
adult  Moorhens  about  a place,  they  can  be  encouraged  by  putting  down  grain  for  them, 
or  even  bread,  for  they  are  as  omnivorous  as  poultry,  eating  insects  and  other  small  animals, 
herbage,  and  seeds.  At  times,  when  too  numerous,  they  may  be  destructive  to  vegetables 
and  fruit  in  kitchen  gardens,  and  they  are  not  very  safe  neighbours  for  young  Wild  Ducks 
and  game  at  times.  But  on  the  whole  the  Moorhen  is  as  harmless  as  it  is  pretty  ; if  some 
have  to  be  got  rid  of,  it  is  best  to  kill  off  the  young  of  the  year,  which  would  be  driven 
away  anyhow.  They  are  quite  good  to  eat,  if  not  exactly  a high-class  delicacy,  and 
may  often  be-  seen  in  poulterers’  shops. 

The  Moorhen  nests  among  the  reeds,  rushes,  and  other  waterside  vegetation,  sometimes 
on  a low-hanging  bough,  or,  in  rare* cases,  high  up  in  a tree,  for  the  bird  perches  freely 
and  often  roosts  on  a bough  at  night.  The  nest  is  a large  open  structure  of  dry  reeds, 


LITTLE  GULL. 

This  species  is  not  larger  than  a Missel-thrush. 
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MEDITERRANEAN  BLACK-HEADED  GULL. 

This  species  is  as  large  as  the  Black-headed  Gull,  but  has  the  hood  more  extensive  and  jet  black  • the  bird 

with  the  streaked  head  is  in  winter  plumage. 


twigs,  or  any  available  vegetable  debris,  with  a lining  of  finer  stuff,  and,  where  the  birds 
feel  themselves  secure,  is  not  at  all  concealed.  I have  seen  one  in  a private  park  on  a 
bare  dead  tree  overhanging  the  water,  and  have  watched  a bird  building  in  one  of  the 
London  parks  before  a number  of  spectators.  When  in  danger  of  being  flooded,  the  nest 
is  raised,  and  it  is  used  as  a sleeping-place  for  the  young.  I have  seen  newly-hatched 
birds  being  brooded  in  a nest  built  on  a bough  touching  the  water  in  a Hampstead 
Heath  pond  when  people  were  bathing  so  near  that  the  ripples  rocked  the  infant 
Moorhens’  cradle. 

The  eggs  may  be  from  six  to  twice  as  many  ; they  are  very  characteristic  in  appearance, 
pale  buff  liberally  and  evenly  besprinkled  with  chocolate  markings  of  two  sizes,  spots  and 
fine  specks.  The  amount  of  this  marking  varies  considerably.  The  incubation  period  is 
about  three  weeks,  and  the  young  are  hatched  downy  and  active,  but  are  fed  by  the  parents 
for  the  first  week  or  so.  Their  down  is  black  and  the  long  thin  legs  and  toes  are  black 
also  ; the  head  is  reddish.  The  first  set  of  eggs  may  be  found  in  March,  but  a second 
brood  is  reared  during  the  summer,  and  the  partly  fledged  young  of  the  first  help  their 
parents  in  feeding  and  looking  after  their  little  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  second  nest — - 
a very  rare  habit  among  birds,  but  also  found  in  the  Coot.  The  Moorhen  is  our  commonest 
water-bird,  and  breeds  everywhere  with  us  except  in  the  Shetlands,  being  even  quite  common 
and  practically  domesticated  in  the  London  parks  ; outside  Britain  it  nests  all  over  the 
Old  World  except  in  the  Australian  region,  and  the  Moorhen  of  America  can  hardly  be 
called  distinct,  being  merely  larger,  more  bluish  in  colour,  and  with  the  bare  head-patch 
squared  at  the  back.  It  is  found  both  in  the  North  and  South  divisions  of  the  western 
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continent.  The  Australian  Moorhen,  which  is  much  blacker,  with  red  legs  and  no  white 
stripe  along  the  flanks,  may  claim  distinction  as  a full  species,  and  in  the  lonely  island  of 
Tristan  d’Acunha  there  is  a yellow-legged  species  with  such  short  wings  that  it  cannot  fly. 

NIGHTINGALE,  COMMON.  Not  being  found — except  for  one  recent  straggler — in 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  nor  in  the  north  or 'extreme  west  of  England,  the  Nightingale -is  not 
one  of  our  most  familiar  birds,  and  so  is  better  known  by  repute  than  by  sight.  Once 
seen,  however,  it  is  readily  recognised,  although  possessing  no  bright  colours.  A delicate- 
looking  bird  about  the  size  of  the  Robin,  but  much  slenderer,  it  has  a plain  plumage  of 
nut-brown,  becoming  whitish  below  and  distinctly  rusty-red  on  the  tail,  the  most  noticeable 
point  of  colour.  The  eyes -are  large  and  dark,  like  the  Robin’s,  but  the  bill  and  feet' are 
brown,  not  black  as  in  that  bird.  The  sexes  are  alike,  but  the  young  have  a buff-spotted 
plumage  like  young  Robins  ; their  reddish  tails,  however,  distinguish  them  even  at  this  age. 
The  Nightingale’s  song  is  traditionally  its  most  marked  distinction  from  other  birds,  all  of 
which  it  surpasses  in  purity  and  sweetness  of  tone  ; even  the  melodious  pipe  of  the  Black- 
bird, heard  at  the  same  time,  sounds  like  a creaking  cart-wheel  by  comparison.  The  song 
is  given  out  in  disconnected  passages,  with  great  apparent  energy  ; and  one  can  well 
understand  how  poets  have  credited  the  singer  with  melancholy  and  passion.  No  one, 
I think,  does  it  so  much  justice  as  Swinburne  in  “ Itylus  ” : 

“ But  I,  fulfilled  of  my  heart’s  desire, 

Shedding  my  song  upon  height,  upon  hollow, 

From  tawny  body  and  sweet  small  mouth 
Feed  the  heart  of  the  night  with  fire. 


ROSS’S  GULL. 

Also  known  as  the  Wedge-tailed  Gull  ; it  is  about  the  size  of  a Pigeon,  and  has  a delicate  pink  breast. 
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“ I,  the  nightingale,  all  spring  through, 

# • 

All  spring  through  till  the  spring  be  done, 

Clothed  with  the  light  of  the  night  on  the  dew, 

Sing,  while  the  hours  and  the  wild  birds  follow, 

Take  flight  and  follow  and  find  the  sun.” 

The  idea  that  the  female  is  the  songster  is,  of  course,  purely  poetical ; nor  is  the  bird  by 
any  means  purely  a night-singer,  many  individuals  singing  freely  enough  by  day.  There 
is  a tendency  in  modern  writers  to  underrate  its  song,  but  the  ancients,  who  knew  far 
more  than  the  moderns  credit  them  with,  had  no  doubts  about  it.  The  classical  Greek  name 


SABINE’S  GULL-ADULT  AND  YOUNG. 

Sabine’s  Gull  is  about  the  size  of  a Pigeon,  and  our  only  fork-tailed  Gull  : the  young  are  marked  above  with 

brown,  like  all  young  Hooded  Gulls. 

aedon  simply  means  “ the  singer  ” ; the  other  song-birds  simply  did  not  count  with  the 
discriminating  Greek  mind,  while  for  the  moderns  anything  has  been  good  enough  to  write 
about. 

As  most  people  probably  know,  the  Nightingale  is  only  a summer  visitor  with  us, 
arriving  about  the  middle  of  April  and  leaving  us  in  September.  The  males  come  first, 
and  it  is  said  that  if  captured  then  they  will  live,  but  if  after  mating,  will  pine  to  death  ; 
a trait  which,  if  well  substantiated,  shows  the  bird  really  has  the  sensitive,  passionate 
nature  with  which  romance  credits  it.  It  is  also  a delicate  bird  in  captivity,  though  it 
has  been  known  to  live  as  long  as  twenty  years,  and  in  some  cases -to  breed.  The  Romans 
were  keeping  it  as  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  our  era,  pointing  to  the  great  esteem  they 
had  for  it  ; it  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  ancient  times  the  “ evening  wolves  ” 


KESTREL  KINGFISHER  DIPPER 

Lapwings  in  the  distance  moorhen 
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rendered  walks  in  the  country  in  order  to  listen  to  the  Nightingale  a less  healthy  recreation 
than  nowadays.  The  delicacy  of  constitution,  highly-strung  character,  and  small  prolificacy 
of  the  Nightingale  seem  quite  enough  to  account  for  its  limited  distribution  ; it  never  gets 
numerous  enough  to  be  driven  to  extend  its  area  much.  In  its  food  and  general  habits 
the  Nightingale  is  much  like  the  Robin,  but — either  because  of  some  rivalry  with  that 
bird  or  more  probably  since  as  a ground-builder  it  is  likely  to  fall  a prey  to  cats,  etc.— 
it  is  not  often  found  in  gardens.  It  can  be  captured  by  using  mealworms  for  bait,  and, 
though  I do  not  think  this  is  justifiable,  it  is  as  well  to  know  this  delicacy  appeals  . to  a bird 
which  most  people  would  like  to  encourage.  Attempts  were  made  many  years  ago  to 
introduce  the  Nightingale  into  Scotland  by  placing  the  eggs  in  Robins’  nests  ; but,  though 


PAIR  OF  HEN  HARRIERS— MALE  ON  LEFT. 

The  well- developed  owl- like  ruff  round  the  face  is  a noticeable  feature. 


the  Robins  hatched  and  reared  the  young  of  their  betters,  these~duly  went  away  on 
migration,  and  never  came  back.  The  plan  might  be  more  successful  nearer  the  bird’s 
natural  haunts,  as  it  shows  some  tendency  to  increase  its  range  of  its  own  accord.  Woods 
and  hedges  are  the  localities  selected  for  nesting  by  this  famous  songster,  which  builds 
on  the  ground,  making  an  open,  large,  loose  structure  among  stems  and  low  growth,  the 
materials  being  abundant,  but  chiefly  dead  leaves  set  on  edge,  with  a lining  of  fibrous 
substances — grass,  roots,  etc.  ; it  is  thus  well  assimilated  to  its  usual  surroundings. 

“ The  music  of  the  moon 

Sleeps  in  the  plain  eggs  of  the  Nightingale  ” ; 

but  their  very  plainness  oi  uniform  olive-brown  makes  them  the  easiest  of  our  small  birds’ 
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eggs  to  recognise — as  a rule,  for  they  show  some  variation,  some  being  freckled  with  rusty 
markings  on  a sea-blue  ground.  I once  heard  of  a nest  being  found  with  one  olive  egg, 
one  blue,  and  two  showing  intermediate  shades.  Five  is  the  usual  number,  but  six  may 
also  be  found.  They  hatch  in  fourteen  days  and  are  to  be  found  in  May.  Only  one  brood 
is  reared  in  the  season.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Nightingale  is  a very  local  bird 
here,  not  breeding  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  nor  in  England  north  of  Yorkshire 
or  west  of  Somerset  ; in  France,  also,  it  is  not  found  in  Brittany.  Abroad  it  only 
breeds  in  Central 


ing  by  day  and 
dominating  all 
other  natural 
sounds  to  realise 
the  Nightingale’s 
actual  superior- 
ity as  a musician. 
It  is  just  the 
same  with  the 
Golden  Eagle; 
ours  are  so  de- 
generate owing, 
no  doubt,  to  con- 
flict with  man, 
that  they  do  not 
even  fight  for 
their  nests — but 
in  Mongolia  the 
same  bird,  there 
known  as  “ Bear- 
coot,”  even  over- 
comes 1 the  stag 
and  ' the  wolf, 
showing  a dar- 

• i n g which  no 

( rn  Nigh  tin-  men'  Hawk  can 

attacked 

hear  the  Persian  1.  Pintail.  2.  Pochard.  3.  Wild  Duck.  4.  Hen-Harrier.  grown  man,  a 

Nightingale  sing-  gamekeeper, 

who  had  rescued  a Grouse  from  it,  and  paid  with  its  life  for  its  temerity,  but  died 
gripping.  To  return  to  the  Nightingale,  both  races  winter  in  Africa,  but  the  eastern 
has  occurred  in  India  also,  and  the  western  even,  at  sea  well  south  of  the  Cape.  The 
honoured  name  has  been  given  to  several  foreign  birds,  especially  to  the  splendid  Red 
Cardinal  Finch  of  America,  and  the  pretty  little  Pekin  Robin,  which  sings  like  our 
Blackcap,  itself  sometimes  called  ‘‘Mock  Nightingale.”  The  name  Bulbul  has  similarly 
been  given  to  other  birds  by  Orientals,  and  is  the  recognised  term  for  one  group. 


and  South  - Eas- 
tern  Europe, 
North  Africa, 
and  Palestine. 
In  Turkestan 
and  Persia  it  is 
replaced  by  a 
race  of  d u 1 1 e r 
brown  colour, 
with  a longer 
tail  and  a faint 
light  eyebrow- 
stripe  ; this  is 
the  true  Bulbul 
of  Eastern 
poetry,  the  lover 
of  the  rose, 
which  was  sup- 
posed to  open 
only  at  its  song. 
A n d,  indeed, 
although  its 
tones  are  not  so 
sweet  as  the 
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NIGHTINGALE,  EASTERN.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  n Eastern  Europe.  Notice- 
ably larger  than  the  common  Nightingale,  not -so  reddish  in  colour,  and  with  louder  and 
stronger  song.  This  song  also  has  longer  pauses  between  the  phrases,  is  deeper  and  hollower, 
less  varied,  and  less  sweet;  yet  some  fanciers  prefer  it.  This  species  is  known  to  the 
Germans  by  the  dreadful  name  of  Sprosser,  which  sounds  as  if  it  ought  to  belong  to  some 
particular  y disgusting  carrion-bird;  it  is  the  only  Nightingale  found  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  in  Germany  has  been  observed  to  haunt  damper  situations  than  the  common 
Nightingale;  thus,  a pair  were  noticed,  in  one  wet  year  only,  to  breed  in  a flooded  wood 
usually  frequented  by  the  smaller  species.  Nesting-habits  like  common  Nightingale’s  ; 
eggs  similar,  but  larger.  The  Sprosser  winters  in  Africa  like  the  common  Nightingale,  but 
apparently,  not  with  long 

wings  and  tail 
and  a pecu- 
liarly light, 
easy  flight, 
which  ski  nr  s 
over  open 
ground  an  d 
around  trees 
like  a huge 
Swallow.  By 
day  it  is  some- 
times put  up 
from  the 
ground,  on 
which  it  com- 
monly rests, 
and  then  one 
can  see  that 
its  sober  plum- 
a g e,  which 
renders  it  prac- 
t i c a 1 1 y in- 
visible when 
sitting,  is 
b e a u t if  u 11  y 
variegated ; 
though  a close 
inspection  is 


so  far  south 
As  it  exists 
and  keeps  its 
distinct  ness 
alongside  the 
western  and 
eastern  races  of 
the  common 
species,  it  can 
claim  to  be 
fully  distinct, 
though  at  first 
sight  all  look 
much  alike. 

NIGHT 
JAR.  Noc- 
turnal as  it  is, 
the  Nightjar  is 
not  very  fami- 
liar by  sight  ; 
yet  not  infre- 
quently,  at 
dusk,  one  may 
catch  a glimpse 
of  a dusky 
bird  about  the 
size  of  a Dove, 


MARSH  HARRIER-ADULT  MALE. 

The  habit  of  perching  on  a stump,  post,  or  dead  bough  is  very 
noticeable  in  Hawks. 


needed  fully  to  appreciate  the  exquisite  blending  of  brown,  grey,  black,  and  buff,  which 
together  produce  the  effect  of  a piece  of  bark,  like  the  similar  plumage  of  a very  different 
bird,  the  Wryneck.  The  male  Nightjar  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  female  when 
on  the  wing,  if  the  light  be  good  enough,  for  he  has  some  large  white  spots  on  the  outer 
quills  of  the  wings  and  tail.  The  young  birds  are  like  the  parents  when  fledged,  the  young 
male,  however,  differing  from  his  father  in  having  his  distinctive  ■ spots  creamy  instead  of 
pure  white.  The  bird,  which  is  one  of  our  latest  summer  visitors,  does  not  come  over  before  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  leaves  again  in  September.  Its  food  consists  of  insects,  captured 
on  the  wing,  and  chiefly  of  those  of  large  size,  such  as  cockchafers  and  moths  ; in  accordance 
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Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge]  | Enfield. 

YOUNG  MARSH  HARRIERS. 

The  difference  in  size  in  the  same  brood  is  not  unusual  in  birds  of  prey. 

with  this  habit  it  has  a particularly  wide  mouth,  while  the  beak  is  reduced  to  a minimum 
The  feet  are  also  small,  but  the  bird  can  run  about  fairly  well  when  on  the  ground,  and 
does  so  when  quite  small.  It  also  perches  occasionally,  but  sits  along  the  bough  instead 
of  across  it  like  most  birds.  The  comb  on  the  middle  claw  of  the  Nightjar’s  foot  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  speculation,  but  no  satisfactory  reason  can  as  yet  be  assigned  for  its 
presence,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  some  foreign  species>of  Nightjars  have  no  such 
comb — just  as,  among  the  Owls,  the  Barn-owl  and  one  or  two, other  species  alone  possess 
it.  Birds.- always  scratch  themselves  with  this  particular  claw,  but  why  some  should  have 
a comb  To  facilitate  the  operation  is  quite  inexplicable  at  present. 

The  note  of  the  Nightjar  is  much  more  familiar  than  the  bird  itself  ; it  is  a whirring 
sound,  very  difficult  to  locate,  and  is  said  to  be  made  only  by  the  male.  The  bird  also 
often  produces  a cracking  sound  by  clapping  its  wings  together  over  its  back  as  it  flies, 
just  as  the  domestic  pigeon  often  does.  Such  a useful  and  interesting  bird  as  this  deserves 
all  protection  and  encouragement  that  can  be  given,  but  it  is  not  found  much  near  human 
habitations,  but  rather  in  open  waste  land  and  in  woods.  An  observer  in  India  found  that 
an  Indian  species  would  feed  on  butterflies  killed  and  left  out  on  the  ground,  so  that  if  a 
pair  be  located  near  one’s  house  an  acquaintance  might  be  struck  up  with  them  by  utilising 
some  of  the  superfluous  “ Cabbage  Whites.”  The  Nightjar’s  family  arrangements  are 
characterised  by  the  most  extreme  simplicity,  as  the  bird  does  not  build  any  sort  of  nest 
or  even  lay  in  a hole,  but  places  its  eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  either  under  cover  or  in  the 
open,  in  open  woodland  or  on  heaths  or  commons.  There  are  only  two  of  them,  and  they 
are  quite  unlike  those  laid  by  any  other  bird,  being  long-shaped  and  equally  rounded  at 
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both  ends,  and  in  colour  white,  spotted  with  chocolate  and  grey,  the  proportions  of  these 
two  colours  varying  considerably  ; the  general  appearance  is  very  pebble-like,  and  often 
the  eggs  are  quite  conspicuous  among  their  surroundings.  They  may  first  be  found  in 
May.  The  old  bird,  however,  sits  very  close  and  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  see,  so  that 
the  eggs  are  easily  passed  over.  The  young  are  covered  with  long  variegated  down,  and 
are  also  hard  to  see  ; though  they  can  run  about,  they  do  not  generally  go  far.  When 
being  fed  they  take  the  parent’s  beak  into  their  own. 

In  the  older  books  on  birds  the  Nightjar  appears  under  the  name  of  Goatsucker,  which, 
indeed,  is  a translation  of  its  classical  Greek  name,  and  the  story  that  it  milked  goats  is 
found  in  Aristotle.  In  Latin  and  several  Continental  languages  the  same  name  recurs,  in 
some  cases  along  with  another  that  means  “ wind-eater.”  Probably  the  large  mouth  of 
the  bird  is  accountable  for  all  this,  but  it  is  a curious  fact  that  many  birds  are  very  fond 
of  milk,  at  any  rate  in  captivity. 

The  Nightjar  is  found  nearly  all  over  our  islands,  and  abroad  all  across  Europe  and 
Asia  ; in  winter  it  goes  to  Africa  and  eastwards  as  far  as  North-west  India.  On  passage 
it  may  often  be  seen  by  day  at  sea,  and  I have  enjoyed  better  views  of  it  there  than  ever 
on  land,  as  it  comes  right  up  to  the  ship  ; it  is  evidently  quite  well  able  to  see  by  day, 
just  as  Owls  are,  in  spite  of  many  statements  to  the  contrary  even  in  scientific  works. 

NIGHT JAR,  ISABELLINE.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  deserts  from  Egypt  to 
Central  Asia.  Distinguished  from  that  bird  by  much  paler  and  sandier  plumage,  in 
adaptation  to  its  sandier  environment.  Note  softer  and  less  prolonged  than  that  of  our 
species.  Eggs  smaller,  paler,  and  of  a yellower  cast  than  common  Nightjar’s. 

NIGHTJAR,  RED-NECKED.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  Spain  and  North-west 
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Africa  ; eggs  like  common  Nightjar’s.  Distinguished  from  that  species  by  the  chestnut 
collar  on  the  hind-neck,  larger  size,  and  generally  redder  and  paler  colour. 


NODDY.  A very  peculiar  Tern,  chocolate  with  pale-grey  cap,  and  tail  not  forked, 
but  rounded.  Flight  not  at  all  like  a Tern’s,  but  like  a Nightjar’s.  Very  rare  visitor, 
breeding  on  islands  in  all  warm  seas.  Nest  on  bushes  where  available  ; egg  dirty  white 
spotted  with  brown  and  lilac,  and  about  two  inches  long.  Some  doubt  the  records,  but 
the  Sooty  Tern,  a frequent  companion  of  the  Noddy  on  its  breeding-stations,  is  fully 
accepted  as  an  occasional  visitor. 


NUTCRACKER.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  high  Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  Size 
and  general  shape  of  Jay  but  with  longer  bill,  like  a Rook’s  ; dark  brown  spotted  with 
white,  with  black  wings  and  tail  tipped  with  white.  This  bird  frequents  conifer  forests; 
feeding  chiefly  on  the  pine  and  fir-seeds,  but  also  eating  animal  food  like  other  birds  of 
the  Crow  tribe.  It  breeds  very  early  in  the  year,  making  a nest  in  the  pines  which 

resembles  a Jay’s  ; the  eggs  are  like 
those  of  the  Magpie,  but  paler.  It 
is  not  usually  a migratory  bird,  but 
sometimes  wanders  in  great  numbers. 
The  Siberian  race  has  a longer  and 
thinner  bill  than  the  western  one  ; 
in  Kashmir  there  is  a form  which  is 
very  heavily  and  fully  spotted  with 
white,  and  further  east  in  the  Hima- 
layas another  in  which  the  white 
spots  are  much  reduced  in  size  and 
number.  The  only  other  Nutcracker 
is  a North  American  bird  often  called 
Clarke’s  Crow  ; I mention  it  because, 
though  its  habits  ate  similar  to  those 
of  the  Old  World  birds,  it  has  a 
strikingly  different  colouring,  pale 
grey  with  black  wings  and  tail 
mostly  white. 

NUT  HA  TCH.  This  little  climber, 
about  the  size  of  a Sparrow,  with  its 
blue-grey  back  and  buff  breast,  is 
likely  to  attract  attention  wherever 
seen,  its  appearance  being  very  uni- 
form, as  there  is  little  difference 
between  male,  female,  and  young ; 
though  if  a family  party  be  seen,  it 
may  be  noticed  that  the  first-named 
is  the  brightest,  and  the  last  the 
dullest  of  the  lot.  Although  the 
Photo  copyright]  [by  Oxicy  Grabham.  Nuthatch  has  a foot  verv  similar  to 

IMMATURE  COSHAWK  ON  BAR-PERCH.  the  Creeper’s,  it  is  a far  better 

The  pale  eyes  of  the  Goshawk  do  nol  show  in  this  photograph,  but  , . , , , , 

the  shortness  of  the  wing  and  length  of  tail  are  well  rendered  by  it.  climber  than  that  bird,  being  dbic 
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to  run  down  as  well  as  up — 
indeed,  it  can  travel  in  any 
direction ; its  tail  is  short  and 
not  stiff  like  the  Creeper’s, 
and  is  not  used  as  a support. 

In  this  point  the  Wall-creeper 
resembles  it,  as  it  does  in  its 
grey  back  ; and,  in  fact,  the 
Nuthatches  and  Creepers  are 
closely  allied.  Indeed,  in 
Asia  there  is  a Rock  Nut- 
hatch, which,  though  very 
like  ours,  is  a rock-bird  like 
the  Wall-creeper.  Our  bird 
is  also  not  so  purely  insecti- 
vorous as  the  Creeper,  being 
largely  a vegetable  feeder 
with  a particular  predilection 
for  nuts,  which  it  fixes  in  a 
crack  and  splits  with  its 
strong  bill,  using  this  as  a 
pickaxe  and  swinging  from 
the  hocks  in  a most  scien- 
tific manner.  Besides  nuts, 
it  likes  sunflower  and  hemp 
seed,  and  is  thus  an  easy  bird 
to  tame  and  encourage  and 
a great  favourite  with  those 
who  like  making  friends  with 
wild  birds.  It  is  unsociable, 
a pair  only  being  usually 
seen  together,  and  can  make 
itself  respected  by  other 
species.  The  Nuthatch,  although  widely  spread,  cannot  be  called  an  abundant  bird ; 
it  is  rare  in  the  north  of  our  islands  and  not  found  in  Ireland  at  all.  On  the  Continent 
it  is  found  all  through  Central  Europe,  and  extends  to  North  Africa  and  through  Western 
Asia  towards  Persia.  It  is  not  a migratory  bird,  but  manages  to  winter  wherever  it  lives  ; 
no  doubt  the  habit  it  has  of  storing  up  any  surplus  food  is  a great  help  to  it.  It  is  not 
much  known  by  its  note,  but  frequently  gives  a call  like  “ twee-twee.”  The  Nuthatch’s 
nest  is  placed  in  a hole  in  a tree,  or  even  a wall  ; any  sort  of  hole  will  do,  the  bird  not 
being  particular  as  to  the  depth  of  the  hole,  or  its  precise  height  from  the  ground,  thus  being 
easily  suited  with  a covered  nest-box  ; but  it  is  careful  not  to  leave  the  front  door  wider 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  and,  accordingly,  plasters  up  the  entrance  with  mud  till  it 
can  just  get  in  and  out,  not  caring  how  much  material  of  this  sort  it  has  to  carry  up. 
The  nest  proper  does  not  amount  to  much,  being  merely  a bed  of  dry  leaves,  or,  if  they 
can  be  got,  scales  of  bark,  and  any  chips  the  bird  has  made  if  it  has  found  the  hole  needs 
enlarging  inside.  The  eggs  are  practically  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  Great  Tit, 
being  similar  in  size,  and  also  white  with  red  spots  varying  in  size  and  distribution.  The 


GOSHAWKS 

The  barred-breasted  bird  is  adult,  the  streaky-breasted  one  immature. 
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set  may  vary  from  five  to  eight,  and 
they  may  be  looked  for  first  in  April, 
but  may  be  found  even  after  mid- 
summer. There  are  only  two  other 
Nuthatches  in  Europe,  the  Northern 
Nuthatch,  which  is  very  like  ours, 
but  white  below  and  chestnut  on  the 
sides,  and  the  Corsican  Nuthatch, 
which  is  black-capped  and  has  white 
cheeks  and  underparts. 

ORIOLE,  GOLDEN.  The  cock 
Oriole,  with  his  brilliant  yellow-and- 
black  plumage,  is  unmistakeable ; and 
though  the  hen’s  colour  is  rather  a 
yellowish  olive-green,  she  is  the  only 
bird  of  the  size  of  a Thrush  so 
coloured  here,  and  so  should  be  nearly 
as  easy  to  recognise.  Orioles,  how- 
ever, are  not  conspicuous  birds  ; they 
keep  to  the  tree-tops,  as  a rule,  feed- 
ing on  fruit  and  insects,  and  even 
the  brilliant  male  is  not  likely  to 
catch  the  eye  except  when  he  flies 
from  one  tree  to  another.  His  fine 
liquid  song,  however,  betrays  his 
presence  ; the  best  version  of  this 
seems  to  be  the  saucy  French  one  : 


Photo  copyright  by  Charles  Reid]  IWtshau),  N.B. 

SPARROW  HAWKS. 

These  are  adults,  as  shown  by  the  barred  breasts  ; young  birds 
have  striped  or  spotted  breasts. 


“ Je  suis  Compere  Loriot, 

Oui  mange  les  cerises  et  laisse  les 
noyaux.” 


(“I’m  Gaffer  Oriole,  who  eats  the 
cherries  and  leaves  the  stones”). 
The  bird,  however,  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  common  enough  here  to  trouble  the  fruit- 
grower. Like  the  Hoopoe,  the  Oriole  is  a summer  visitor,  and  rare  here  for  the  same 
reason — being  usually  shot  on  sight  ; but  nevertheless  it  has  bred  on  a few  occasions.  The 
nest  is  built  in  the  boughs' of  a tree  of  good  height,  being  placed  ten  yards  or  so  above 
the  ground  ; it  is  open  and  is  slung  in  a fork  hammock-fashion,  the  fine  bark  and 
coarse  grass  of  which  it  is  made  being  laced  round  the  two  supporting  twigs.  The  lining 
is  of  fine  stems  of  grass.  The  eggs  are  quite  unlike  those  of  any  other  British  bird, 
being  white  with  a scanty  sprinkling  of  practically  black  spots.  They  are  rather  long- 
ovals,  and  I have  seen  one  of  sub-conical  shape,  exactly  like  the  egg  of  a Guillemot  in 
miniature.  Four  or  five  form  the  set.  The  few  recorded  cases  of  this  bird  breeding 
here  have  all  occurred  in  England,  and  chiefly  in  the  southern  counties  ; on  one  occa- 
sion a protected  pair  bred  for  two  years  running.  The  breeding-range  of  this  bird  is 
wide,  as  it  nests  all  across  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  east  to  Irkutsk,  as  well  as  in 
North  Africa  ; in  India  it  is  represented  by  a scarcely  distinguishable  race,  there  known 
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as  the  Mango-bird.  In  winter  our  Oriole  visits  Africa.  It  appears  to  be  the  bird  known 
to  our  older  poets  as  Woodwale  or  Witwall  ; no  doubt  when  there  was  more  woodland 
here  it  was  well  known. 

ORTOLAN . Rare  visitor  ; breeds  in  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Western  Asia.  Abou! 
size  of  Chaffinch,  reddish-brown,  with  olive-green  head  and  breast,  yellow  throat,  and 
pink  bill.  Female  rather  duller.  Nest  of  usual  Bunting  type,  on  ground  ; eggs  something 
like  Yellowhammer’s,  but  only  spotted,  not  scrawled  as  well.  This  is  the  bird  so  well 
known  as  a table  delicacy  ; it  is  not  only  consumed  in  Southern  Europe,  but  imported 
here  alive. 


OSPREY  or  FISH-HAWK.  The  Osprey  in  appearance  on  the  wing  is  something 
between  an  Eagle  and  a Gull  ; it  is  dark  brown  above  and  white  below,  with  long  pointed 
wings,  and  about  the  size  of  the  Herring-Gull.  Only  a very  few  pairs  of  Ospreys  now 
breed  here,  on  remote  Highland  lochs,  the  nest  being  a very  large  pile  of  sticks,  turf, 
etc.,  placed  on  the  top  of  a tree,  and  lined  with  grass.  The  eggs,  laid  about  the  end  of 
April,  vary  from  two  to  four,  and  are  marked,  heavily  as  a rule,  with  dull  red  or  orange 
of  some  shade,  and  with  lavender-grey, 
on  a more  or  less  yellowish-white  ground. 

The  markings  vary  much  in  character, 
but  the  effect  is  generally  bold  and  hand- 
some. They  take  a month  to  hatch. 

The  young  differ  from  those  of  other 
birds  of  prey  in  being  clothed  in  varie- 
gated down,  deep  brown  above  and 
white  below  and  on  the  eyebrows,  with 
some  buff  on  the  back.  Although  less 
fierce  in  general  than  the  Eagle,  and 
confining  its  attacks  to  fish,  the  Osprey 
will  fight  for  its  home,  and  is  liable  to 
give  any  invader  of  its  nesting-tree  an 
unpleasant  reception.  The  Ospreys 
which  still  nest  here  however,  have, 
for  some  time  past,  been  very  properly 
protected.  Abroad  the  Osprey  is  found 
breeding  in  almost  every  country  in  the 
world  ; it  seems  to  be  commonest  in 
North  America,  where  it  forms  colonies 
and  is  a great  popular  favourite.  In 
this  connection  Alexander  Wilson’s 
Fisherman’s  Hymn,  given  in  his 
“American  Ornithology,”  written  over 
a century  ago,  deserves  quoting  : 


“The  Osprey  sails  above  the  sound. 
The  geese  are  gone,  the  gulls  are  flying ; 
The  herring  shoals  swarm  thick  around, 
The  nets  are  launched,  the  boats  are 
plying ; 


Photo  by  J . 1 . Newman\  [Berlihamsted. 

YOUNG  SPARROW-HAWK. 

The  Sparrow-Hawk  is  a very  variable  bird,  and  this  specimen 
is  becoming  barred  unusua'ly  early. 
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Yo  ho,  my  hearts  ! let’s 
seek  the  deep, 

Raise  high  the  song  and 
cheerly  wish  her, 

Still,  as  the  bending  net  we 
sweep, 

‘ God  bless  the  fish-hawk 
and  the  fisher  ! 


“ She  brings  us  fish — she  brings  11s 
spring, 

Good  times,  fair  weather, 
warmth,  and  plenty, 

Fine  store  of  shad,  trout,  herring, 
ling, 

Sheepshead,  and  drum,  and  old- 
wives  dainty. 

Yo  ho,  my  hearts  ! let’s 
seek  the  deep, 

Ply  every  oar  and  cheerly 
wish  her, 

Still,  as  the  bending  net  we 
sweep, 

‘ God  bless  the  fish-hawk 
and  the  fisher  ! ’ 


Hhoto  "copyright]  [by  Cyril  Day. 

NEST  OF  SPARROW-HAWK. 

The  Sparrow-Hawk  s nest  is  typical  of  those  of  birds  of  prey  generally, 
when  they  bu:ld  nests  at  all. 


Yo  ho,  my  hearts  ! let’s  seek 

Ply  every  oar  and  cheerly  wish  her, 
While  the  slow-bending  net  we  sweep, 

‘ God  bless  the  fish-hawk  and  the  fisher  ! 


“She  rears  her  young  on  yonder  tree, 
She  leaves  her  faithful  mate  to 
mind  ’em  ; 

Like  us,  for  fish,  she  sails  to  sea, 
And,  plunging,  shows  us  where 
to  find  ’em. 
the  deep. 


The  Osprey  fishes  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  seizing  its  prey  with  its  talons,  and  is 
sometimes  drowned  by  tackling  a fish  too  strong  for  it  ; this  is  presumably  because 
its  instinct  leads  it  to  hold  on  only  the  tighter  as  it  encounters  resistance.  It  cannot 
be  because  the  bird  is  unable  to  disengage  its  talons,  as  it  will  drop  its  prey  if  bullied  by 
a sea-eagle.  It  takes  a heavy  fish,  however,  to  pull  an  Osprey  down  like  this,  for  a shad 
has  been  taken  from  the  bird,  according  to  Wilson,  which  weighed  six  pounds,  though  a 
good  deal  of  it  had  been  eaten,  and  the  bird  itself  weighs  but  five. 

OUZEL,  RING-.  The  Ring-ouzel  is  the  moorland  edition  of  the  Blackbird,  which  used 
to  be  called  Ouzel,  as  by  Shakespeare  ; it  is  distinguished  from  that  species  by  its  duller 
black  plumage,  larger  size,  and  white  crescent  on  the  breast.  The  hen  is  dark  brown, 


■Photo  by  0.  J,  Wilkinson] 


tLymm. 


SPARROW-HAWK  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

The  white  appearance  on  the  head  of  the  old  bird  is  merely  due  to  strong  light, 
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with  the  crescent 
less  developed; 
and  the  young 
have  none,  and 
are  speckled  with 
buff  above  and 
have  the  breast 
buff  spotted  with 
black.  This  bird 
is  a summer 
migrant,  as  a 
rule  coming  to 
us  in  April  ; its 
general  habits  are 
Blackbird-like, 
and  it  is  fond  of 
fruit  -$  if  it  can 
get  it.  The 
alarm-note  is 
much  like  that 
the  eggs  are  also 


Pl.oto i 


YOUNG  SPARROW-HAWKS. 

down  all 


16i/  Miss  E.  L.  Turner. 


Young  Hawks  have  white 
but  most  young  Owls  soon  assum; 

Owl  being  exceptional  in  b: 


through  their  babyhood, 
coloured  coat,  the  Barn- 
white  all  along. 


very  similar,  but  generally  handsomer,  with 


of  the  Blackbird, 
but  tUfe  song  is 
a very  poor  sort 
of  perfor  in- 
ane e compared 
with  the  melody 
of  that  w e 1 1 - 
known  songster. 
The  Ring- Ouzel 
nests  in  open 
treeless  rocky 
districts,  building 
on  banks  and 
overhung  rock- 
ledges,  the  crev- 
ices in  buildings, 
where  such  are 
found,  etc.  ; the 
nest  is  like  the 
Blackbird’s,  and 


larger 


and  more  distinct 

spots.  Blackbirds’  eggs  are,  however,  very  variable,  and  the  Ring-Ouzel’s  egg  figured 
might  also  belong  to  that  species.  Moreover,  the  Blackbird  itself  sometimes  invades  the 
moorland  haunts  of  its  relative,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  get  a look  at  the  old  birds  to 
secure  identification  ; and  as  they  usually  are  very  conspicuous  by  their  noisy  mobbing 


Photo  by  F.  V ear]  I York. 

FEMALE  SPARROW-HAWK. 

The  light  eye  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Sparrow-Hawk  and  Goshawk. 
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of  anyone  who  invades  their  home,  this  is  likely  to  be  easy  enough.  The  eggs  are  usually 
to  be  found  about  May.  These  birds  breed  in  mountainous  districts  all  through  our  islands, 
but  especially  in  Scotland  and  its  islands,  except  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  ; abroad  they 
breed  in  similar  localities  throughout  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  migrating  south  in  winter  to 
North  Africa  and  Persia.  The  Alpine  race,  which  breeds  in  the  mountains  of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe,  has  the  white  edgings  to  the  plumage  of  the  underparts,  which  our 
bird  has  in  winter,  very  well  developed  ; it  nests  in  trees,  and  has  occurred  here  as  a rare 
visitor.  These  unspotted  Thrushes  or  Ouzels  are  particularly  interesting,  as  showing  a 
comparatively  recent  evolution  from  the  spotted  Thrushes;  the  young  Blackbird  shows 
some  spotting,  the  young  Ring  Ouzel  is  still  more  Thrush-like,  and  the  young  of  Tickell’s 
Ouzel,  a slate-grey  Indian  species  with  a light-brown  female,  is  just  like  a small  adult  Song- 


Thrush  when  in  its 
first  plumage,  even 
to  the  buff  lining  of 
the  wings. 

OUZEL, 

WATER-,  see 
DIPPER. 

OWL,  BARN-, 
or  WHITE.  All 
Owls  are  easily  re- 
cognised by  their 
quaint,  half-human 
faces,  and  the  pre- 
sent species  has  its 
countenance  of  a 
peculiarly  heart- 
shaped  form  when 
dozing,  and  is 
further  distinguished 
by  the  length  of  its 
legs  and  wings,  the 
latter  reaching 

same  plumage  as  their  parents,  of  which  the  female  is  slightly  the  larger.  This  Owl  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  birds  in  the  world,  its  food  consisting  almost  entirely  of  rats,  mice,  and  other 
noxious  rodents ; now  and  then  it  preys  on  fish,  for  the  capture  of  which  it  is  well  adapted  by 
its  long  legs  and  easy  flight,  but  vdiat  birds  it  takes  are  chiefly  Sparrows,  which  can  well  be 
spared.  This  can  easily  be  substantiated  by  examining  the  pellets  it  casts  up.  Such  a 
creature  deserves  every  encouragement  and,  luckily,  is  easy  to  establish,  as  it  has  a strong 
homing  instinct,  and  hand-reared  specimens  are  likely  to  stay  about  a place.  It  is  a very 
nocturnal  species,  but,  like  other  Owls,  can  see  quite  well  in  the  day,  and  sometimes  even 
hunts  by  daylight.  It  is  not  very  noisy,  but  occasionally  startles  one  at  night  by  a 
peculiarly  weird  shriek,  which,  with  its  uncanny  countenance  and  strange  gestures,  may 
account  for  the  superstitious  dread  with  w’hich  it  is  widely  regarded  ; its  name  in  many 
languages  means  “ bad  bird  ” or  “ death-bird.”  This  Owl  varies  a great  deal  in  size  and 
colour,  a buff-breasted  form  being  the  common  one  in  some  countries  and,  at  times,  occurring 


|^e££n/’s  Park. 


Photo  by  IV.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. J 

BUFF-BACKED  HERON. 

Although  it  sometimes  assumes  the  humped  position 
shown,  the  Buff-backed  Heron  usually  holds  its  head 
up  and  walks  about  actively. 


beyond  the  end  of 
the  short  tail  when 
closed.  One’s  first 
sight  of  the  Barn 
Owl  in  nature  is 
likely  to  be  a view, 
in  the  dusk  of  even- 
ing, of  a big  cream- 
coloured  bird  with 
large  blunt  wings 
and  a peculiarly 
light,  buoyant  flight. 
In  colour,  the  race 
of  Barn  Owl  found 
in  England  is  buff 
above,  beautifully 
and  finely  variegated 
with  grey,  black, 
and  white,  and 
snow  - white  below  ; 
there  is  little  differ- 
ence according  to 
sex,  and  the  young 
fledge  off  into  the 
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in  Britain.  I once  obtained  three  young  birds,  apparently  of  the  same  brood  though  of 
different  sizes,  in  Calcutta.  They  all  differed  slightly  in  colour  and  all  had  spotted  breasts. 
The  youngest  was  mostly  covered  with  down,  but  all  were  able  to  tear  up  their  food  for 
themselves,  and  I lodged  them  in  a hutch,  allowing  them  to  go  out  when  fledged.  They 
used  to  return  regularly,  but  not  always  to  their  box,  and  then  they  got  unmercifully 
mobbed  by  the  local  birds,  from  Swifts  to  Kites,  though  even  the  latter  dared  not  attack 
when  the  Owl  had  taken  up  a strategic  position  in  the  corner  of  a ledge.  I had  to  send 
them  away  at  last,  as  they  would  persist  in  coming  indoors  ; but  the  experiment  showed 
me  how  very  easily  this  beautiful  and  interesting  bird  can  be  given  encouragement. 
Although  still  too  often  ill-treated  by  man,  this  quaintly  beautiful  and  extremely  useful 
bird  especially  affects  his  vicinity,  often  breeding  in  lofts,  barns,  steeples,  and  pigeon-cotes, 


as  well  as  in  holes  in 
trees  or  cliffs.  When 
frequenting  a pigeon- 
cote  it  does  not  harm 
the  inmates.  It  will 
readily  take  to  large 
nesting-boxes,  and  uses 
its  nesting-site  as  a 
true  home,  unlike  most 
birds.  No  nest  is  made, 
the  eggs  being  laid  on 
the  bare  floor  of  the 
ledge  or  crevice  used. 
They  are  of  a dead 
white,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  variation 
as  to  their  number  and 
the  time  of  laying. 
Usually  they  are  laid 
in  spring,  but  have 
been  found  in  winter, 
and  from  three  to 
seven  may  form  the 
clutch,  the  larger 
numbers  being  laid  at 


times  at  rather  long 
intervals,  so  that 
young  of  very  different 
sizes,  or  eggs  and 
young,  may  be  found 
together.  Unlike  those 
of  our  other  Owls,  the 
young  of  Barn  Owls 
have  pure  white  down 
during  all  their  baby- 
hood ; this  is  very 
thick  and  fluffy,  except 
on  the  face,  which  is 
comically  like  that  of 
the  old  bird.  Some- 
times they  are  very 
passive  when  handled, 
and  at  others  will  use 
their  sharp  talons  to 
very  good  purpose. 
When  calling  for  food 
they  make  a noise 
exactly  like  snoring. 
A store  of  mice  may 
often  be  found  lying 

near  them  or  the  eggs,  for,  greedy  as  the  bird  is,  it  will  go  on  catching  these  in  view 
of  future  meals,  even  when  satisfied.  The  Barn-owl  breeds  all  over  our  islands  except  in 
the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  ; it  is  also  rare  north  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands.  It  is,  indeed, 
a bird  of  warm  or  temperate  climates  generally,  and,  though  breeding  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  avoids  high  latitudes  as  a general  rule.  In  spite  of  this  wide  distribution,  it  is  not 
usually  migratory,  and  many  interesting  local  races  are  found.  Thus,  although  one  would 
expect  the  forms  inhabiting  tropical  islands  to  be  much  alike,  this  is  not  the  case  ; the 
Barn  Owl  of  the  Galapagos  is  a dwarf  edition  of  the  dark  form  of  the  European  bird,  with 
the  same  slender  build ; but  that  inhabiting  the  Andamans,  though  also  dark,  is  as  stoutly- 
built  as  the  Tawny  Owl.  Then,  while  the  Barn  Owls  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica  are  pale  birds 
like  our  own,  the  St.  Domingo  Barn  Owl  is  dark,  with  a pencilled  breast  and  a grey  face. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Barn  Owls  are  in  Australia,  where  there  is  not  only  a race  of  our 


Photo  by  IV.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. ] [Regent's  Park . 

COMMON  NIGHT-HERON. 

A young  bird  which  has  lost  its  spots,  but  not 
yet  assumed  full  plumage. 


Photo  bij  R.  B.  Lodge] 


NEST  OF  NIGHT  HERON. 

Like  most  other  Herons,  Night  Herons  build  on  trees  or  bushes. 


[Enfield. 
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Photo  copyright  by  J.  T.  Newman] 


YOUNG  HERONS  IN  NEST. 


[Berkhamsied. 


The  Hercn  is  often  locally  called  “ Crane  ” ; but  among  other  differences  between  them  the 
most  important  is  that  the  young  Cranes  are  active,  not  helpless  nestlings  like  these. 
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bird,  grey  and  white  in  colour,  but  two  larger  and  stouter  species,  the  Masked  Barn  Owl, 
which  is  dark,  and  the  Sooty  Barn  Owl,  which  is  sooty  drab  marked  with  white.  More 
distinct  still  is  the  Grass  Owl,  which  lives  and  breeds  on  the  ground,  and  ranges  west 
even  to  India,  while  there  is  a very  similar  species  in  South  Africa. 

OWL,  EAGLE-.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  across  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Northern 
Asia.  Colour  much  like  Long-eared  Owl’s,  and  ear-tufts  present  ; but  nearly  as  big  as  an 
Eagle.  Eggs  laid  on  cliffs,  large  like  Snowy  Owl’s,  but  rounded  and,  therefore,  much  bulkier. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  fiercest  of  birds  of  prey  ; it  will  attack  even  fawns, 
and  can  kill  a cat  readily,  while  it  is  a nightly  terror  to  other  birds,  even  to  wildfowl,  which 
it  catches  when  feeding  on  land  at  night.  It  lives  long  and  breeds  freely  in  captivity, 
and  on  the  Continent  is  often  kept  to  decoy  crows,  etc.,  within  gunshot.  The  note  of  the 
male  is  “ boo-hoo  ” uttered  in  a gruff  tone  ; the  female,  which  is  much  larger,  has  neverthe- 
less a higher  note.  When  calling,  a white  patch  on  the  throat,  usually  concealed,  becomes 
conspicuous,  and  the  “ horns  ” and  tail  are  raised. 

OWL,  HAWK-.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  northern  forests  all  round  the  world,  in  holes 
in  trees.  About  size  of  Barn-owl,  but  very  different  from  that  and  all  our  Owls  in  shape, 
with  long  tail  and  short  wings  like  the  Sparrow-hawk’s  ; plumage  dark-brown  above,  spotted 
with  white,  white  below,  barred  with  dark-brown  ; feet  thickly  feathered,  eyes  and  bill 
yellow.  This  is  a day-hunter  and  a very  fierce  bird,  killing  prey  as  large  as  the  Willow- 
grouse,  and  readily  attacking  man  when  its  nest  is  interfered  with.  Note  a shrill  scream 
like  that  of  the  Kestrel.  Eggs  like  Short-eared  Owl’s,  often  laid  in  the  nesting-boxes 
which  the  Laplanders  put  up  for  the  Golden-eye  Duck  in  order  to  take  its  eggs  for  use, 
as  well  as  in  natural  holes  in  trees. 
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OWL,  LITTLE.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  ever  was  a true  British  species,  as  the 
lew  specimens  obtained  in  years  gone  by  may  have  been  “ escapes  ” ; but  it  is  certain 
that  those  now  so  common  in  many  English  counties  are  the  descendants  of  intro- 
duced individuals,  for  this  bird  has  been  turned  out  by  several  naturalists  in  different  places. 
It  is  a distinct  acquisition  and  is  easily  recognisable,  being  not  much  bigger  than  a 
Blackbird,  and  often  coming  out  in  the  day,  so  that  it  is  easily  seen  ; it  feeds  on  small 
birds,  mice,  insects,  worms,  etc.,  ; and  is  a particularly  useful  species,  besides  being  amusing 
to  watch.  It  sits  about  a good  deal  and  usually  takes  short  undulating  flights,  very 
different  from  the  solemn  flapping  of  most  owls.  Its  note  is  a hoarse  cackle.  This  most 
comical  little  bird  breeds  in  any  sort  of  hole,  in  a tree,  rock,  or  building,  and  will  readily 
use  boxes  ; it  dispenses  with  bedding,  like  Owls  in  general,  and  lays  the  usual  white  eggsr 
which  take  a month  to  hatch  and  are  three  to  five  in  number,  and  of  course,  much  smaller 
than  those  of  our  other  Owls.  The  owlets  have  grey  down,  and  their  brown,  white-spotted 
tirst  plumage  is  duller  than  that  of  the  adults,  though  generally  similar.  The  eyes  arc- 
pale  yellow  and  have  a most  malignant  expression,  which  contrasts  most  quaintly  with  the 
comical  bobs  and  jerks  the  bird  indulges  in.  Although  chiefly  indebted  to  artificial  intro- 
duction for  its  presence  here,  this  Owl  is  now  very  common  in  many  places,  and,  as  it  comes 
out  long  before  dark,  it  is  likely  to  become  the  best  known  of  all  our  species.  It  is  a 
common  breeding-species  all  over  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  Continent  and  in 
North  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  and  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  New  Zealand. 
There  is  a native  Owl,  the  Morepork,  in  that  country,  which  is  somewhat  similar,  but  this 
bird,  though  at  first  a great  scourge  to  the  introduced  British  small  birds,  completely  failed 
to  keep  them  in  check.  The  Little  Owl  was  the  species  sacred  to  the  goddess  of  wisdom, 
Athene  or  Minerva,  and  its  portrait  is  familiar  on  Greek  coins. 


/ l.uto  by  7 M.  Blackman\ 


HERON  IN  FLIGHT. 

The  bird  has  only  just  started  ; when  in  full  flight  the  neck  is  drawn  in  and  the  legs  are  stretched  out. 
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OWL,  LONG-EARED.  The  Long-eared  Owl  is  about  the  size  of  the  Barn  Owl,  and  is 
known  at  once  by  its  long  ear-tufts  and  yellow  eyes  ; its  plumage  is  variegated  with  black 
and  buff.  It  is  not  so  common  as  the  Tawny  and  Barn  Owls,  but  is  far  from  rare.  It  is 
not  a noisy  bird,  and  its  note  is  a bark  rather  than  a screech  or  hoot.  Like  the  Tawny 
Owl,  it  feeds  much  on  birds  as  well  as  mice.  It  is  a more  powerful  flyer  than  that  species, 
and  is  a woodland  bird,  especially  affecting  fir-woods,  where  it  lays  its  eggs  in  any  large 
nest  it  can  find,  such  as  a Crow’s,  Pigeon’s,  Squirrel’s,  etc.  It  does  some  nest-making 
for  itself  at  times,  adding  material  to  the  old  nest  it  selects  for  occupation  ; sometimes  it 


nests  on  the 
ground.  The 
eggs,  smooth  and 
w hi  t e,  are  ex- 
ceedingly  like 
the  W o o d - 
pigeon’s  ; four 
or  six  form  the 
set  and  they 
may  be  found 
as  early  as 
February.  The 


even  in  the 
Inner  Hebrides 
and  Orkneys, 
but  not  in  the 
S h e t lands. 
Abroad  it  breeds 
all  round  the 
world  1 n the 
Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, even  as 
far  south  as  the 
Canary  Islands. 


adult.  TlllS  Owl  Photo  by  S.  Henry ] [Coleraine  of  diub,  Ol  SOme- 

i -I  , NESTS  OF  HERONS.  c _ , 

breeds  wherever  c.  . . , (1  ( times  reddish 

Situated,  as  is  most  otten  the  case,  on  tops  ot  trees. 

woods  are  found,  brown.  It  has 

long  ear-tufts  and  yellow  eyes  and,  when  sitting  quietly  by  day  with  “ horns  ” erect 
and  eyes  half-closed,  has  a most  extraordinarily  deceptive  resemblance  to  a jagged  broken 
stump.  In  India,  however,  an  almost  uniform  chestnut-red  variety  occurs  which 
cannot  be  so  well  protected  by  its  colour.  The  call  is  a monotonous  single  note,  like 
“ ke-oo.”  This  is  Shelley’s  “ sad  Aziola  ” ; it  is  to  some  extent  migratory,  ranging 
south  as  far  as  Senegambia  in  winter.  The  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Scop’s,  as  if 
the  bird  were  named  after  a person  called  “ Scop,”  but  no  such  person  exists,  and  the 
name  is  a classical  Greek  word.  The  abbreviation  “ Scop.,”  however,  is  often  used  for  the 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge\ 


PURPLE  HERON. 

The  head  and  bill  are  noticeably  more  slender  than  those  ol  the  Common  Heron. 


[Enfield. 
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OWL,  SHORT-EARED.  Owls 
arc,  as  a rule,  high-perching  birds, 
so  that  the  ground-haunting  habits 
of  this  species  come  as  a surprise 
when  it  is  first  flushed  in  field  or 
fenland  ; seen  close  at  hand,  it  is  of 
much  the  same  size  as  the  Long- 
eared Owl  and  has  similar  buff-and- 
black  plumage  and  yellow  eyes,  but 
such  small  ear-tufts  that  they  are 
hardly  noticeable.  It  is  usually  a 
winter  visitor  here,  but  sometimes 
stays  to  breed.  This  is  a strong- 
flying bird,  and  hunts  by  day  as 
well  as  by  night,  and  few  creatures 
it  can  catch  and  overpower  escape 
it,  either  furred,  feathered,  or  scaly. 
It  is  a most  useful  species  owing 
to  its  habit  of  collecting  where  it 
finds  hordes  of  destructive  rodents 
at  work  and  is,  fortunately,  a very 
widely  spread  one,  haunting  any  sort  of  country  as  long  as  this  is  open,  and  being 
found  in  such  places  not  only  in  these  islands,  but  almost  all  over  the  world.  It  seems 
curious  that  birds  with  such  similar  plumage  as  the  Long-  and  Short-eared  Owls  should 
have  such  different  habitats  ; but  a streaky-brown  plumage  is  a good  protection  anywhere, 
and  the  only  reason  why  it  is  rarer  among  tree-haunting  birds  than  among  ground 
dwellers  seems  to  be  that  the  former  are  less  in  need  of  protection,  being  able  to  dodge, 
while  no  colour  is  conspicuous  well  in  among  the  boughs  ; among  the  beasts,  too,  it  will 
be  noted  that  bright  and  striking  colours  are  chiefly  confined  to  tree-haunters  like  squirrels 
and  monkeys.  The  Short-eared  Owl  is  our  only  Owl  which  nests  on  the  ground  in  the 
open  ; the  nest  is  concealed  under  a tuft  of  long  grass  ’or  heather,  and  sometimes  is  merely 
a hollow,  though  at  others  a little  hay  or  moss  may  be  placed  as  a bed  for  the  eggs.  These 
are  white  as  in  Owls  generally,  and  vary  in  number  from  three  'even  to  a dozen  ; about 
six  is  the  usual  number  and  they  may  be  found  in  May  as  a rule,  but  sometimes  earlier. 
This  Owl  chiefly  breeds  in  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  extending  to  the  Shetlands,  but 


Scholastic  Photographic  Co.] 


[W  andsworth. 


PAIR  OF  HERONS. 

These  are  adults  ; young  birds  have  not  the  long  crest-feathers. 


name  of  the  old  naturalist  Scopoli, 
and  ignorance  of  the  Greek  combined 
with  knowledge  of  the  abbreviation 
no  doubt  accounts  for  the  confusion. 
The  Scops  Owl  is  chiefly  an  insect- 
feeder,  and  is  a long-winged  species, 
very  active  and  graceful  in  flight,  but 
not  fierce  towards  other  birds,  while 
it  is  quite  nocturnal  in  habits,  unlike 
the  Little  Owl.  Hence,  no  doubt,  its 
especial  need  for  protection  during 
its  daytime  repose. 
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also  nests  down  the  eastern  side  of  England  here  and  there.  It  has  not  been  found  breeding 
in  Ireland.  When  field-mice  are  abundant  larger  sets  of  eggs  are  found,  while  they  may  also 
be  laid  outside  the  normal  breeding-season.  In  spite  of  its  strong  flight  the  Short-eared 
Owl  is  found  by  eastern  falconers  to  be  an  easy  quarry,  while  the  Grass  Owl  is  an  extremely 
difficult  one,  “ ringing  up  ” and  fairly  outflying  its  pursuer. 

OWL,  SNOWY.  Fairly  regular,  but  scarce,  visitor,  breeding  above  the  limit  of  trees 
throughout  the  Arctic  regions.  A very  large  Owl,  two  feet  long,  white  with  more  or  less 
black  barring,  and  yellow-eyed.  Nest  on  ground.  Eggs  white,  longer  in  shape  than 
those  of  other  Owls,  and  large,  measuring  over  two  inches.  Young  with  sooty  down. 
Adults  lose  the  black  barring  by  degrees,  until  an  old  male  is  practically  pure  snowy 
white  ; the  female,  which  is  larger,  seems  not  to  lose  the  black  markings  so  completely. 
This  bird  hunts  both  by  day  and  by  night  and  is  a very  fierce  species,  preying 
not  only  on  land  animals  but  on  waterfowl  and  even  fish,  though  its  heavily-muffled 


feet  seem  most  unsuited  for  fishing.  Its  note  1 
to  some  extent  and  may  even  reach  North-west 

OWL,  TAWNY  OR  BROWN.  This, 
although  more  of  a woodland  bird,  is  nearly 
as  common  as  the  Barn  Owl  and,  in  some 
places,  even  more  so  ; while  in  one  way  it  is 
more  in  evidence  wherever  it  is  found,  being 
the  species  which  utters  the  traditional  hoot- 
ing— a long-drawn  mellow  “ hoo,”  or  a 
quavering  “ hoo-oo-oo-oo.”  Although  so  widely 
spread  in  Great  Britain,  it  has  not  yet  reached 
Ireland.  It  is  a stoutly  built  bird — though  not 
so  plump  as  its  full  plumage  makes  it  seem — 
and  mottled  brown  in  colour,  some  individuals 
being  redder  than  others.  The  eyes  are  very 
large  and  dark.  This  species  is  more  powerful 
than  the  Barn  Owl  and  more  inclined  to  attack 
birds  ; but  as  its  main  food  is  rats  and 
mice  it  is  almost  equally  useful  and  deserves 
protection  also.  It  is  a truly  nocturnal  bird  ; 
although  it  has  for  years  past  been  common 
in  London,  I have  never  yet  caught  sight 
of  one  by  day.  Yet  the  caged  birds  at  the 
Zoo  sit  out  all  day  in  the  wired  enclosure 
of  their  cage,  which  the  Barn  Owls  never 
do  ; this  appears  to  be  due  to  the  nervous- 
ness of  the  latter  species.  The  Tawny  Owl, 
although  it  prefers  holes  in  trees  to  any  other 
nesting-site,  being  chiefly  a woodland  bird, 
will  lay  in  almost  any  place  on  occasion,  as  in 
buildings,  cliffs,  nests  of  Rooks  and  other 
birds  of  the  Crow  tribe,  and  even  in  rabbit- 
holes  or  on  the  ground  under  low  boughs. 


' “ krau-au  ” or  “ rick-rick.”  It  migrates 
India  and  the  Bermudas  in  winter. 


Photo  b'j  Scholastic  Photo  Co.j  [Parsons  Green. 

IMMATURE  COMMON  HERONS. 

Showing  absence  of  crest  and  of  black  breast  patches. 
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There  is  no  nest  and  the  eggs — white  as  in  all  Owls — are  more  glossy  than  those  of  the 
Barn  Owl  and  considerably  larger,  the  biggest  laid,  in  fact,  by  any  Owl  which  breeds 
here  ; three  to  six  form  the  set.  They  are  to  be  found  in  March  and  April.  The  owlets 
are  white  at  first,  but  soon  assume  a coat  of  barred  grey  or  buff  down,  which  they  still 
wear  when  their  wings  and  tail  are  furnished  with  quills  ; at  this  age  they  have  pink- 
edged  eyelids  and  look  altogether  much  prettier  than  they  do  when  adult.  They  are 
ravenous  creatures,  and  when  feeding  them  the  old  Owls  will  attack  and  kill  even  such 
strong  birds  as  Magpies;  this  Owl,  indeed,  in  spite  of  its  innocent-looking,  large-eyed,  chubby 
face,  is  a fierce  p ...  I not  m Ireland, 

bird  and  more  _ wiiere  it  is  un- 
inclined to  attack  known.  Abroad 

man  than  a i most  , it  breeds  through - 

any  other  British  out  Europe  and 

bird  when  its  —■  " 1 m North  Africa  and 

home  is  dis-  in  Western  Asia, 

turbcd,  or  even  E 5 and  has  been  in- 

approached.  In-  ..  s traduced  into  New 

1 ' i . ^ ^ ] f j 

* fis h , r * 

generally,  even  SQUACCO  HERON.  no  " further  im- 

in  some  of  the  Although  a small  bird  for  a Heron,  this  has  the  same  general  portations  Were 

_ shape  as  the  large  species.  . ... 

Hebrides,  but  known,  it  is 

suggested  that  the  first  birds  had  not  been  killed  after  all,  and  that  this  was  one 
of  their  descendants.  This  is  of  course  impossible  to  prove,  but  it  is  of  interest 
that  the  Wellington  bird.'  proved  to  be  an  unusually  reddish  specimen.  Buller,  the 
great  authority  on  New  Zealand  birds,  examined  the  whole  series  in  the  British  Museum, 


and  could  only  find  one  to  matcmit. 


OWL,  TENGMALM’S.  A small  brown-and- white  Owl,  very  similar  to  the  Little  Owl, 
but  with  heavily  feathered  feet  ; young  uniform  dark  brown.  A rather  rare  visitor. 


Photo) 


YOUNG  HOBBY. 

The  Hobby,  Merlin,  and  Kestrel  retain  their  streaked  under-plumage  throughout  life. 


[by  Capt.  C.  IV.  R.  Knight. 
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breeding  in  the  northern 
forests  all  round  the 
world  ; eggs  like  Little 
Owl’s,  but  slightly 
smaller.  Call,  a melan- 
choly single  note. 

OXEYE,  see  TEE, 
GREAT. 

0 Y ST  ER-CAT  - 
CHER.  This  black-and- 
white  bird,  about  as  big 
as  a Pigeon,  with  a long 
scarlet  bill,  is  such  a 
striking  feature  of  the 
sea-shore  that  any  one 
once  having  seen  it  is 
likely  to  recognise  it, 
especially  as  there  is 
little  difference  as  to 
age  and  sex,  though 
there  is  a slight  varia 
tion  dependent  upon  season,  as  in  winter  the  bird  has  a white  patch  on  its  throat. 
The  Oyster-catcher  lives  on  sea- worms  and  the  like,  and  on  shell- fish,  which  it  generally 
prizes  open  or  removes  from  their  hold  upon  the  rocks  with  its  chisel-tipped  beak. 
Its  note  is  a shrill  whistle  or  shriek,  which  catches  the  ear  as  much  as  its  plumage  does 
the  eye.  The  Oyster -catcher  may  be  found  on  any  shore,  sandy  or  rocky,  and  remains 
with  us  all  the  year  round.  In  spite  of  its  name,  it  does  not  prey  on  oysters,  mussels  and 
limpets  being  its  usual  fare  ; but  it  has  the  name  of  Oyster-catcher  in  several  European 
languages  besides  ours,  no  doubt  because  its  beak  looks  as  if  it  were  meant  to  . open  oysters, 
if  the  bird  could  get  at  them.  The  name  “ Sea-pie  ” sometimes  given  to  it  here  is  also 
found  in  other  European  languages.  This  conspicuous  shore-bird  nests  on  any  sort  of  beach, 
rocky,  pebbly,  or  sandy  and,  sometimes,  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  three  eggs  are  laid 
in  a hollow  in  the  ground  on  a bed  of  pebbles,  bits  of  shell,  etc.  ; but  the  bird  appears  to 
be  very  fastidious  about  even  this  very  humble  nest,  and  makes  several  before  it  can  settle 
on  one.  The  eggs  vary  from  light  brown  to  olive,  boldty  blotched  or  streaked  with  black 
and  also  marked  with  grey;  they  may  be  looked  for  in  May  and  June.  The  young  are 
clad  in  drab  down  with  a few  black  streaks  above.  The  old  birds  make  a great  disturbance 
when  their  nests  are  approached,  flying  around  and  uttering  their  peculiar  shrill  shriek. 
Predatory  birds  are  boldly  attacked  and  driven  away,  the  Oyster-catcher’s  long  hard  bill 
being  a good  weapon  as  well  as  a useful  tool.  The  Oyster-catcher  breeds  chiefly  on  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  coasts  and  in  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  but  also  here  and 
there  in  England,  even  in  the  south  ; in  Kent  it  is  known  as  the  “ Olive.”  It  also  breeds 
in  Northern  and  Central  Europe  and  Western  Siberia,  and  even  in  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
migrating  as  far  south  as  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Senegambia  in  winter.  Oyster-catchers  of  one 
species  or  another  are  found  all  over  the  world  and  are  always  either  pied  or  black,  with  red 
bills  ; they  seem  well  able  to  look  after  themselves,  so  that  they  have  been  able  to  develop  this 


HOBBY. 

Showing  the  streaked  breast  which  this  Hawk  retains  throughout  life 
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very  conspicuous  colouration.  The  North  American  form,  which  has  the  back  brown  instead 
of  black,  seems  to  be  the  most  primitive,  and  the  black  ones,  some  of  which  have  the  largest 
bills  in  the  group,  to  be  the  most  advanced  in  evolution. 


PARTRIDGE,  COMMON  OR  GREY.  The  common  Grey  Partridge  is  one  of  the  best 
game-birds  in  the  world,  if  not  absolutely  the  best.  A good  sporting  bird  and  tasty  to 
eat,  it  is  harmless  to  agriculture,  feeding  mostly  on  weeds  and  insects,  and  thrives  excellently 
on  cultivated  land,  only  needing  protective  care  and  some  luck  in  the  weather  to  multiply 
abundantly.  The  disposition  of  the  pencilled-grey  and  mottled  brown  and  buff  of  the 
plumage  need  not  be  described  in  detail  ; but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  chocolate 
“ horse-shoe  ” mark  on  the  lower  breast  is  not  especially  characteristic  of  the  male  bird, 
being  often  present  in  the  hen.  The  real  distinction  between  the  sexes  is  that  on  the 
female’s  wing-coverts  there  are  cross-bars  of  buff  and  in  the  male  only  longitudinal  streaks. 
It  is  also  well  to  know  that  yearling  Partridges  are  distinguishable  from  old  ones  by  their 
brownish  legs  ; these  members  become  bluish-white  with  age.  In  some  localities  birds 


with  a white 
■“horse-shoe” 
may  occur,  and 
there  is  another 
curious  variety 
which  also  crops 
up  locally,  the 
Red  or  “ Moun- 
tain ” Partridge, 
the  latter  name 
having  been 
applied  to  it  when 
it  was  supposed 
to  be  a distinct 
species.  This 
curious  “muta- 
tion ” is  a plain 
mahogany-red 
bird  with  the 
buff,  which  is 
normally  present 
on  the  head,  ex- 
tending down  the 
neck.  Although 
the  ordinary 
plumage  of  the 
Partridge  is 
highly  protective, 
for  even  on  grass 
the  brown  birds 
may  easily  be 
mistaken  for 
mole  - hills  when 


Paolo  copyright] 


[by  W.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S . 


HOOPOE. 

The  Hoopoe’s  note  is  “ hoop,  hoop  ’’ ; it  also  when  alarmed  or 
angry  utters  a harsh  jarnng  cry. 


motionless,  it 
might  easily  hap- 
pen that  in  some 
localities  the  red 
form  would  be 
better  protected, 
in  which  case  we 
should  have  the 
protection  ready- 
made, as  it  were. 
Partridges  have 
much  more  re- 
spectable morals 
than  Pheasants. 
The  male  of  the 
latter  birds 
usually  marries  as 
much  as  possible 
and  ignores  his 
families;  while 
the  cock  Part- 
ridge is  true  to 
his  one  wife, 
helps  to  rear  the 
covey  and  acts  as 
its  leader.  In  old 
age,  however,  he 
becomes  cantan- 
kerous and  a 
nuisance  to  his 
juniors,  and  so  is 
lulled  off  when- 
ever possible.  The 
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Partridge  lays,  like  the  Pheasant,  on  the  ground  among  thick  herbage  or  in  a hedge-bottom,  in 
the  scantiest  of  nests;  like  that  bird,  also,  it  will  at  times  nest  on  the  top  of  a stack,  and  the 
eggs  are  very  similar  in  colour  and  general  appearance,  though  naturally  considerably  smaller  ; 
they  show  the  same  tendency  to  vary  from  olive  to  blue  and  even  nearly  white,  and  take 
as  long  to  hatch.  They  are  generally  laid  in  May.  The  Partridge’s  “ sitting  ” is  larger 
than  the  Pheasant’s,  ten  eggs  being  normal,  while  twenty  eggs  from  a single  hen  are  quite 
a possible  number.  The  chicks  are  beautifully  coloured  with  buffy  yellow  and  dark  brown, 
very  like  miniature  young  Pheasants.  The  cock  Partridge,  as  has  been  said,  differs 
from  the  cock  Pheasant  in  character  ; he  defends  and  broods  the  young  just  like  the  hen, 


and  it  is,  no 
doubt,  his  active 
co-operation  which 
enables  Partridges 
to  undertake  the 
work  of  rearing 
such  large  broods. 

This  estimable 
character,  h ow- 
ever,  makes  it  less 
easy  to  breed  Part- 
ridges in  captivity 
than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

They  must  be 
allowed  to  choose 
their  own  mates, 
which  can  best  be 
done  by  putting  a 
number  in  a large 
pen,  with  small 
ones  opening  out 
of  it,  which  are 
taken  possession 
of  by  the  several 
pairs  as  they  mate 
up.  These  can 
then  be  caught  up 
and  located  wher- 
ever desired.  In 

land  had  become  a prairie,  he  found  the  Partridges  so  abundant  that  they  were  in 
great  packs  like  the  prairie  Grouse  of  his  own  country,  and  he  attributed  this  to  the 
fact  that  the  treeless  country  no  longer  afforded  harbourage  to  the  Magpies — so 
numerous  in  France — the  Magpie  being  a great  enemy  to  Partridge  chicks. 

Partridges  breed  all  over  the  mainland  of  our  islands,  being  chiefly  found,  however, 
in  well-cultivated  land.  Abroad,  they  nest  all  over  temperate  Europe  and  east  to  Western 
Siberia.  The  Hungarian  Partridges  so  often  imported  to  reinforce  our  stock  are  of  the  same 
species  as  ours;  but  a distinct  species,  the  Bearded  or  Daurian  Partridge,  is  often  to  be  seen 
in  our  poulterers’  shops,  having  been  brought  over  from  Eastern  Asia  in  cold-storage. 


Pl.oto  by  R.  B.  Lodge ] 


GLOSSY  IBIS. 

The  white  bird  in  the  foreground  is  a Lesser  Egret. 


[ Enfield . 


defence  of  their 
young  the  parents 
show  much  cour- 
age, but  of  course 
a good  many  fall 
victims  to  their 
numerous  foes  and 
still  more  perish 
owing  to  wet 
weather,  or  from 
falling  into  cracks, 
or  from  thirst,  if 
it  is  too  dry.  As 
Partridges  roost 
on  the  ground, 
they  run  a good 
deal  of  risk  from 
ground  vermin  as 
well  as  feathered 
enemies  ; how  in- 
fluential the  latter 
may  be  is  shown 
by  an  observation 
made  by  an 
American  officer  in 
France  after  the 
War.  In  an  area 
where  the  trees 
had  all  been  de- 
stroyed and  the 


Photo  by  A.  W . Westrup J 


YOUNG  JACKDAWS. 

In  the  young  bird  the  eyes  are  bluish -grey. 


[Bridgnorth. 
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This  is  a smaller 
bird  than  the 
Common  Part- 
ridge, with  the 
buff  of  the  head 
extending  down 
on  to  the  breast, 
a black  “ horse- 
shoe,” and  the 
throat  feathers 
long  and  pointed. 
The  only  other 
species  closely 
related  to  these 
two  are  the 
Tibetan  Part- 
ridge— which  is 
much  more  dis- 
tinctly marked 
than  either, 
with  dull  green 

legs,  chestnut  collar,  and  black  “ horse-shoe  ” — and  the  Kansu  Partridge,  which  much 
resembles  it,  but  has  no  “ horse-shoe  ” at  all. 

PARTRIDGE , RED-LEGGED  OR  FRENCH.  This  species  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  Common  or  Grey  Partridge  by  its  red  legs,  bill,  and  eyelids.  Besides  this,  it  has 
the  back  plain  brown,  not  pencilled,  and  the  throat  white,  surrounded  by  a black  necklace 
fringed  with  black  spots,  while  the  sides  are  beautifully  barred  with  chestnut  and  black 
in  a blue-grey  ground.  The  cock  is  distinguished  from  the  hen  by  having  blunt  knobs  or 
rudimentary  spurs  at  the  back  of  the  legs.  The  plumage  of  the  young  has  more  of  the 
character  of  that  of  the  ordinary  Partridge,  and  hence  specimens  in  a state  of  change 
into  adult  feather  are  often  mistaken  for  hybrids  between  the  two.  This  is  not  a native 
bird  at  all,  but  was  introduced  from  abroad  more  than  a century  ago  by  means  of  imported 
eggs.  It  is  now  quite  common  in  many  counties  in  England,  preferring  more  barren 
ground  than  that  inhabited  by  the  native  bird.  Thus  the  idea  that  it  interferes  with 
the  latter  has  little  real  foundation  and  its  introduction  has  added  another  game-bird 
to  our  scanty  list.  It  is,  however,  not  quite  so  good  to  eat  as  the  Common  Partridge, 
and  not  so  satisfactory  for  shooting  unless  driven,  as  it  is  a great  runner  and  keeps  pointers 
at  a “ running  point.”  The  nest  of  the  Red-legged  Partridge  is  similar  in  situation  and 
character  to  that  of  the  Common  Partridge,  but,  as  the  former  naturally  has  some  inclination 
to  perch,  is  more  frequently  found  in  an  elevated  situation,  as  on  the  top  of  a stack,  than 
in  the  case  of  the  latter.  The  eggs  are  very  distinct  in  appearance,  being  cream-colour 
thickly  freckled  with  brown,  and  are  remarkably  thick-shelled.  The  sitting  numbers  from 
a dozen  to  half  as  many  again,  and  they  are  found  at  the  same  time  of  year  as  those  of 
the  Common  Partridge.  This  bird  is  not  found  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in  England 
frequents  barren  sandy  districts,  chiefly  in  the  south-east ; it  is  not  found  north  of  Lincolnshire 
as  yet.  Its  natural  range  abroad  is  also  limited,  as  it  is  confined  to  South-Western  Europe 
and  the  Atlantic  Islands,  and  some  of  those  of  the  Mediterranean  ; it  also  inhabits 
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JACKDAW. 

The  Jackdaw’s  wise  appearance  is  caused  by  his  white  eyes,  black  skull  cap  and  grey  wig. 
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St.  Helena,  where  it  has  been  introduced.  Another  Red-legged  Partridge,  which  was 
introduced  many  years  ago  and  is  mentioned  in  the  earlier  books  on  British  birds,  is  the 
Barbary  Partridge,  which  differs  from  the  common  Red-leg  in  having  the  throat  grey 
instead  of  white  and  the  necklace  chestnut  instead  of  black.  This  species,  however,  has 
never  established  itself  here  ; its  native  home  is  North  Africa,  and  though  it  is  found,  no 
doubt  through  introduction,  in  Sardinia  and  the  Canary  Islands,  our  cold  damp  climate  is 
probably  too  much  for  it.  The  hardiest  and  most  widely-spread  of  the  Red-legs  is  the 
Chukor  of  Asia,  the  western  race  of  which  is  known  as  the  Greek  Partridge.  This  differs 
from  our  Red-leg  in  being  grey  above  instead  of  brown,  and  having  no  spotted  fringe  to 
the  necklace ; it  has  not  been  tried  here,  so  far  as  I know,  but  ought  to  do  well. 
The  distinction  between  the  Common  Partridge  and  the  Greek  Red-leg  was  well-known  to 
the  ancients  ; the  Greeks  called  the  former  Perdix  and  the  latter  Caccabis,  both  names 
giving  some  idea  of  the  birds’  respective  call-notes.  There  are  many  other  groups  of 
Partridges  besides  the  Greys  and  the  Red-legs,  and,  indeed,  Partridges  are  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  the  game-  and  poultry-bird  family,  and  represent  the  central  or  primitive 

throats  indicating 


type  of  that  group 
Specialized  types, 
Pheasant,  Fowl, 
Guinea-fowl,  and 
even  the  Peacock 
and  Turkey,  pass 
through  what  may 
be  called  a Part- 
ridge stage  when 
chicks,  w i t h a 
simple  pencillcd- 
b r o w n p 1 u mage 
and  absence  of 
decorations  or 
weapons.  These 
specialised  pecu- 
liarities also  occur 
or  are  fore- 
shadowed in 
various  groups  of 
Partridges  foun d 
outside  Europe  ; 
there  are  Part- 
ridges bigger  than 
Pheasants,  and 
others  brilliantly 
coloured  or  white- 
spotted;  some 
with  crests,  some 
with  folded  tails 
like  Fowls,  others 
with  spurs,  and  yet 
others  with  bare 
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JACKDAW  ALIGHTING. 

The  grey  at  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  old  bird  is  well  shown. 


an  approach  to  the 
bare  neck  of  the 
Turkey,  while 
others  still  show 
an  approach  to  the 
Grouse.  Hybrids 
between  the 
specialized  types 
also  revert  to  the 
partridge  form, 
showing  a ten- 
dency to  lose  head 
decorations,  spurs, 
and  feathered  legs 
— another  proof 
that  Partridges  are 
ancestral  types. 

PASTOR, 
ROSY.  Occasional 
visitor;  breeds 
from  Easter  n 
Europe  to  Central 
Asia,  always  in 
colonies,  but  irre- 
gularly, not  in  the 
same  place  two 
years  running. 
Size  of  Starling 
and  similar  general 
shape,  but  with 
long  crest ; plumage 
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pied  black  and  salmon-pink.  Young  very  similar  to  young  Starlings,  but  bill  slightly  curved, 
plumage  paler,  and  tail  longer  ; no  crest  at  this  age.  This  is  a very  pretty  and  lively  bird,  a 
constant  but  most  unmusical  singer,  and  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sociable  all  the 
year  round  and  migrates  east  and  west,  not  north  and  south  like  most  birds.  Its  winter 
quarters  are  in  India,  where  it  is  very  abundant  during  the  winter  months  ; it  is  of  great  use 
as  a destroyer  of  locusts,  but,  being  more  of  a vegetable-feeder  than  the  starling,  is  also 
destructive  to  grain  and  fruit.  Captive  birds  in  India  become  more  or  less  clouded  with 
black  on  the  pink  portions  of  the  plumage,  while  here  the  pink  is  replaced  by  cream-colour 
as  a rule  in  birds  kept  in  confinement.  Nests  in  holes  of  rocks,  buildings,  etc.,  or  even 
on  the  ground  ; eggs  grevish-white. 


Photo  by  S.  Crook] 


NEST  OF  JACKDAW. 

In  a very  common  situation,  a hole  in  a cliff. 


[Preston. 


PETREL,  BULIVER’S.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  near  Madeira,  on  the  Salvages, 
and  on  the  Canary  Islands,  also  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific. 
Rather  smaller  than  Dove,  with  a pointed  tail  and  sooty-black  ah  over.  Egg  white,  about 
an  inch  and  three-quarters  long. 

PETREL,  CAPPED.  Very  rare  visitor,  formerly  breeding  in  West  Indies,  but  egg 
unknown.  Rather  larger  than  common  Shearwater,  with  proportionately  shorter  and 
stouter  bill  ; dark  brown  above,  neck  all  round  and  under-parts  white.  This  bird  is  now 
supposed  to  be  extinct,  but  the  extinction  of  a Petrel  is  nearly  as  difficult  to  prove  as  the 
existence  of  the  sea-serpent. 


thoio  by  C.  Rcid\ 


JACKDAWS.  , 

The  Jackdaw  is  a notorious  thief,  especially  of  bright  objects. 


[V/ishaw,  N.B. 
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PETREL,  COLLARED.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  the  New  Hebrides,  Fiji  Islands, 
and  other  localities  in  the  Pacific.  Egg  unknown.  About  size  of  Pigeon,  slate-coloured 
with  white  face. 


PETREL,  FRIGATE.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  the  islands  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  and  in  the  Salvages  and  Cape  Verdes.  Egg  like  that  of  Fork-tailed  Petrel,  but 
slightly  larger.  Size  of  that  species,  but  grey  above  and  white  below,  and  square-tailed, 
with  the  legs  very  long,  like  a wading  bird’s. 


PETREL,  KERMADEC  OR  SCHLEGEL’S.  Very  rare  visitor  from  the  southern 
Pacific,  where  it  breeds  in  the  Kermadec  Islands.  Larger  than  Manx  Shearwater,  brown 
above,  shading  into  white  below,  or  all  drab  ; legs  pale,  feet  and  bill  black. 


PETREL,  LEACH’S  FORK-TAILED. 


Photo  by  0.  J.  Wilkinson ] 

Showing  the  neck  drawn 


JACKDAW  IN  FLIGHT. 

and  legs  drawn  up  as  usual  in  tli 


This  very  local  breeder  for  the  most  part 
, resembles  the  common 
Storm-Petrel  in  its 
breeding-haunts  and 
habits,  and  lays  a simi- 
lar, but  considerably 
larger,  egg;  it  also 
usually  excavates  its 
burrow  fo.  itself  and  is 
peculiarly  social,  one 
burrow  being  sometimes 
inhabited  by  several 
pairs,  according  to  Mr. 
Dixon.  Its  only  known 
breeding-places  here  are 
on  the  outer  Hebrides — 
especially  St.  Kilda — 
and  formerly  the 
Blaskets  off  the  Irish 
coast,  which  are  also 
a great  breeding  - place 
for  the  Storm  - Petrel. 
Abroad  it  has  a wider 
range  than  that  bird, 
It  may  easily  be  distin- 


[Lymm 

Crows  and  small  birds. 


breeding  in  the  North  Pacific  as  well  as  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
guished  from  it. not  only  by  its  forked  tail,  but  by  its  size,  which  equals  that  of  a Swift. 


PETREL,  MADEIRAN  FORK-TAILED.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  on  Madeira, 
Cape  Verde,  and  islands  adjacent.  Egg  like  that  of  Leach’s  Fork-tailed  Petrel,  from  which 
this  species  is  distinguished  by  very  slight  forking  of  tail. 


PETREL,  STORM-,  OR  MOTHER  CAREY’S  CHICKEN.  This,  the  smallest  of  web- 
footed birds,  is  probably  often  seen  without  being  recognised  for  what  it  is,  for  in  flight 
it  looks  much  more  like  a Swallow  than  a sea-bird,  hardly  exceeding  our  familiar  summer 
visitant  in  size,  while  its  black  plumage,  set  off  by  a white  patch  above  the  tail,  suggests 
the  House-Martin.  The  black,  however,  is  sooty,  not  glossy  as  in  the  Swallow  tribe,  and 
in  some  lights  looks  almost  reddish  brown  ; and  if  the  bird  comes  near  enough,  the  longer 
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bill  is  noticeable,  while  it  may  drop  its  long  legs  if  about  to  settle.  This,  however,  it  seldom 
does,  but  keeps  constantly  skimming  the  surface  ; and  although  popularly  associated  with 
storms,  is  constantly  to  be  seen  in  fine  weather  and  bright  sunshine.  It  follows  ships  in 
the  hope  of  food,  being  a ravenous  little  creature  and  quite  ready  to  supplement  its  diet 
of  marine  organisms  with  scraps,  especially  anything  of  a fatty  or  oily  nature.  In  flight 
the  bill  inclines  downwards  and  the  tail  is  slightly  raised  above  the  horizontal.  It  is 
found  all  round  our  coasts,  and  is  pretty  certain  to  be  seen  by  anyone  going  any  distance 


by  sea  ; and  it  is 
often  blown  in- 
land and  captured 
in  an  exhausted 
state.  If  any  one 
obtain  such  a bird, 

I should  recom- 
mend that  raw 
yolk  of  egg  or 
cod- 1 i ver  oil 
should  be  offered 
it  as  food  at  first. 

The  Storm-Petrel 
breeds  in  holes 
and  rocks,  under 
stones,  in  old 
burrows  of  Puffins 
and  Rabbits  ; the 
nest,  when  any  at 
all  is  made,  being 
only  a scanty 
bedding  of  hay. 

Only  one  egg  is 
laid,  dull  white 
peppered  round 
the  large  end  with 
rusty  specks  ; it 
is  deposited  in 
June  and  takes 
five  weeks  t o 
hatch.  The  young 
bird  is  inactive 
and  clad  in  grey 
down.  Although 
constantly  seen  at 

tailed  Petrel.  Distinguished  from  Storm-Petrel  by  larger  size,  longer  legs,  and  yellow  webs  to 
feet.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  birds  which  migrate  from  the  southern  hemisphere  into  the 
northern  after  breeding,  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  opposite  journey  is  quite  common. 


Photo  copyright]  [by  W.  S.  Berridge,  F.Z.S. 

JACKDAW. 

The  Jackdaw  is  distinguished  from  our  other  typical  Crows  by  its  short 
bill,  white  eyes,  and  small  size,  being  distinctly  smaller  than  the  rook. 


sea  in  the  day- 
time, this  bird 
adopts  nocturnal 
habits  at  its 
breedin  g-places, 
which  are  only  on 
the  west  side  of 
our  islands,  in- 
cluding the  out- 
lying islands  of 
Scotland  and  the 
Irish  coast.  It  is 
a sociable  bird, 
breeding  in 
colonies,  and  in- 
habits the  North 
Atlantic  coasts 
generally.  In 
winter  it  ranges 
down  the  coast 
of  Africa,  while 
it  breeds  in  the 
M edi  t erranean, 
thou  g h not  in 
American  waters. 

PET  RE  L, 
W I L S 0 N ’ S. 
Occasional  visitor, 
breeding  in  the 
South  Atlantic 
islands  and  on 
the  Antarctic  con- 
tinent. Egg  like 
that  of  Eo  r k - 


PHALAROPE,  GREY.  Occasional  visitor,  breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Eggs  like 
those  of  Red-necked  Plialarope,  but  larger  and  more  strongly  marked.  This  and  the 
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following  species  are  swimming  Sandpipers,  not  web-footed,  but  having  the  toes  edged  with 
web  separately  as  in  Grebes  and  Coots.  The  present  bird  is  only  grey  in  winter  ; in  summer 
it  is  . mostly  chestnut  red,  with  a black  cap,  white  eye-patch,  and  black  and  buff  back. 
The  male  is  smaller  than  the  female  and  not  so  bright-coloured  or  distinctly  marked. 
Both  have  yellow  bills.  In  the  winter  plumage  there  is  no  red  at  all  and  the  neck  and 
underparts  are  white.  The  bird  is  very  tame  and,  consequently,  far  too  often  gets  shot 
or  stoned  when  it  visits  us.  It  is  a little  larger  than  the  next  species  and  goes  further 
south  in  winter,  even  reaching  Chili  and  New  Zealand. 

PHALAROPE,  RED-NECKED.  This  species  is  hardly  as  large  as  a Skylark  and,  in 


Photo  by  J . T Newman I 


NESTLING 

The  expanded  yellow  margins  of  the  mouth,  found 


JACKDAWS. 

n nestling  Crows  and  small  birds,  should  be  noted. 


[Bxkhamsted. 


summer  plumage,  is  slaty-coloured  with  a chestnut  neck.  In  the  few  places  where  it  nests 
with  us,  its  nest  may  be  found  on  marshy  moors  near  water,  a slight  construction  of  dry 
grass  in  a tuft  of  growing  grass.  The  eggs  are  pear-shaped,  four  in  number,  and  pale  brown 
or  olive  green,  with  large  distinct  spots  of  black  or  very  dark  brown.  They  are  quite  unlike 
any  other  eggs  equally  small  laid  by  any  British  bird,  and  are  to  be  found  in  June.  The  hen 
bird,  which  is  brighter  in  colour  than  the  cock  and  makes  the  advances  during  courtship 
— it  being  always  leap-year  with  Phalaropes — does  none  of  the  sitting,  which  falls  entirely 
to  her  husband’s  share,  though  she  aids  him  in  the  care  of  the  young.  These  downy  little 
creatures  take  to  the  water  at  once,  and  swim  about  like  little  fairy  ducklings.  The  food 
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JAY  AND  NEST. 

Although  it  can  be  so  noisy,  the  Jay  :s  very  quiet  when  at  home. 


[Ly  Underwood  ar.d  Underwood. 
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of  Phalaropes  is  insects  and  other  small  living  creatures  to  be  found  in  and  about  water. 
Unfortunately  this  beautiful  little  bird  only  breeds  here  in  the  Scottish  island-groups — 
Hebrides,  Orkneys,  and  Shetlands — and  in  one  place  in  Ireland.  It  is  a great  object  of 
persecution  to  collectors,  but  fortunately,  has  a wide  breeding-range  abroad  in  the  Arctic 
zone  all  round  the  world.  It  is  a well-known  bird  in  Iceland.  In  winter  it  takes  to  the 
sea  and  I have  seen  it  far  out  of  sight  of  land  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  looking  like  a miniature 
Seagull ; its  colouring  is  not,  however,  so  gull-like  as  that  of  the  grey  species,  the  back 


being  streaked, 
while  the  different 
bill  distinguishes 
it  also  that  of  the 
Grey  Phalarope 
being  flat  and 
comparatively 
broad,  not  slim 
and  cylindrical. 
There  is  only  one 
other  species  of 
Phalarope  known, 
Wilson’s,  which 
breeds  in  tem- 
perate North 
America  and 
migrates  even 
down  to  P a t a - 
gonia  in  winter. 
It  resembles  the 
Red-necked 
Phalarope  most 
of  our  two  species, 
but  is  handsomer 
and  more  varied 
in  colour ; it  is 
also  larger  than 
either  of  ours. 
Being  higher  on 
the  legs,  with  the 
web-edging  of 
the  toes  less  de- 
veloped, and 
swimming  much 
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JAY. 


I by  Lewis  Med  land,  F.Z.S . 


The  barred  patch  on  the  wing  is  a beautiful  blue,  and  finely 
contrasts  with  the  cinnamon  of  the  body  plumage. 


primitive  of  the 
three,  and  the 
least  removed 
from  the  ordinary 
Sandpiper  type, 
while  the  Grey, 
with  its  striking 
plumage,  so 
greatly  differing 
with  the  seasons, 
flattened  bill,  and 
shorter  legs,  is  the 
most  advanced ; 
and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  this 
breeds  furthest 
north  and  ranges 
most  widely  in 
winter.  In  this 
species,  also  the 
superiority  of  the 
female  to  the 
male  is  most 
marked,  and 
affords  the  most 
extreme  case  of 
feminism  among 
British  birds, 
unless  one  con- 
siders the  greatly 
superior  size  and 
strength  of  the 
females  of  some 
birds  of  prey  to 
be  a better  one. 
pretty  Phalaropes 


less,  it  is  the  most 

These  ladies,  however,  have  failed  to  develop  superior  beauty,  so  the 
may  pose  as  the  more  successful  suffragettes.  The  whole  phenomenon  of  sex-difference  in 
birds  is  most  fascinating,  and  one  gets  all  sorts  of  variations  in  it ; but  as  is  well- 
known,  the  male  has  generally  the  advantage  in  all  ways,  and  no  female  bird  ever 
surpasses  her  mate  in  beauty  so  much  as  many  males  do  theirs,  while  females  are 
never  superior  in  song,  though,  as  in  many  Ducks,  they  may  be  noisier. 
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PHEASANT . The  Pheasant  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Romans 
and  no  doubt  this  was  the  case,  as  we  know  they  bred  the  bird,  and  its  bones  are  found 
among  the  Roman  remains.  However,  the  species  is  now  so  well  established  here  that  it 
could  undoubtedly  survive  without  our  assistance,  as  it  must  often  have  had  to  do  in 
times  gone  by,  and  recently  did  during  the  Great  War.  Being  artificially  as  well  as  naturally 
reared  and  shot  in  such  large  numbers,  the  beautiful  long-tailed  bird  is  a familiar  object 
of  the  countryside  and  the  poulterers’  shops,  and  needs  no  special  description.  It  may 
be  as  well,  however,  to  point  out  that  as  the  species  now  exists,  it  is  a mixture  of  several 
wild  races  or  sub-species,  the  original  CoPhian  Pheasant  of  Western  Asia,  which  had  no 


Photo  by  A.  W.  Weslrup]  YBlidgnorth. 

YOUNG  JAYS. 

In  birds  of  this  age  the  eyes  are  biue  and  the  tail  may  show  a good  deal  of  blue  barring. 

neck-ring,  sandy  wing-coverts,  and  the  lower  back  mahogany-coloured,  being  now 
thoroughly  mixed  up  with  the  Chinese  Ring-necked  Pheasant  introduced  about  a century 
ago,  which  has,  in  addition  to  the  white  collar,  French -grey  wing-coverts  and  the  lower 
back  also  pale  grey  washed  with  green.  The  hens  of  the  two  are  similar,  being  of  the 
dun-and-black  mottled  plumage  familiar  to  all.  The  Japanese  Pheasant,  whose  breast 
and  flanks  are  dark  metallic  green,  has  also  been  turned  out,  but  had  little  influence  ; and 
quite  lately  the  Mongolian  and  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  have  been  made  further  to  complicate 
the  pedigree.  Both  these  have  white  wing-coverts,  but  the  Mongolian  has  a white  neck- 
ring and  dark  green-bronze  plumage  ; while  the  other  has  no  ring  and  the  plumage  is  of 
a decidedly  gingery  or  chestnut  tone.  The  so-called  Bohemian  Pheasant  is  merely  a pale 
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variety  of  a light  khaki  colour  with  the  usual  dark  markings  ; it  is  not  a local  form,  but 
a " mutation,”  and  would  be  well  adapted  to  a desert  habitat  if  it  found  itself  so  placed. 
White  and  pied  specimens  are  often  found  ; and  it  has  been  observed  that  white  hens 
in  the  coverts  produce  coloured  chicks,  so  that  the  natural  colour  is  evidently  dominant  to 
albinism  in  the  Pheasant.  White  birds  are,  however,  so  common  that  they  are  no  doubt 
selectively  bred  in  captivity  as  well  as  occurring  casually  in  the  wild  state.  Of  late  years 
a very  peculiar  mutation  has  appeared  in  which  the  hen  has  chocolate  brown  plumage  cross- 

barred  with  black  and 
edged  with  buff ; the 
whole  effect  resembles 
the  plumage  of  the 
Red  Grouse,  and  here 
again  we  have  a case 
of  ready-made  adapta- 
tion to  a habitat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the 
ordinary  bird.  I have 
not  seen  the  male  of 
this  race,  but  am  told 
that  it  is  darker  than 
the  typical  Pheasant. 
This  form  cannot  have 
arisen  by  crossing  with 
the  Japanese  race,  for 
the  Japanese  hen  only 
differs  from  the  com- 
mon type  by  having  the 
dark  markings  larger 
and  more  extensive, 
not  in  ground-colour  or 
pattern.  The  habits 
of  the  wild  races  of 
Pheasants  are  very 
similar  and  the  crossing 
of  such  nearly  allied 
forms  seems  to  be 
beneficial,  the  hybrids 
being  large  and  strong 

'hoto ] x,T-nn-T  „ U®  G-  C-  s-  Ingram.  and  quite  able  to  breed 

again.  Pheasants,  like 
poultry,  are  omni- 
vorous feeders  ; but  they  are  less  easy  to  rear,  as  they  need  much  more  animal  food 
than  chickens.  They  do  best  where  they  can  find  plenty  of  insects  for  themselves. 
At  first  they  have  female  plumage,  the  young  males  colouring  up  by  autumn.  The 
cock  courts  the  hen  by  slanting  himself  over  towards  her,  expanding  his  tail  and  the 
red  skin  on  his  face,  and  erecting  his  little  ear-tufts.  His  crow  is  well  described  as 
“ cocketing,”  and  after  uttering  it  he  flaps  his  wings,  but  more  rapidly  and  less  noisily 
than  the  common  cock.  It  is  best,  and  usual,  for  Pheasants  to  go  to  roost  at  night. 


NESTLING  JAY. 

The  smart,  pert  appearance  is  already  noticeable. 


YOUNG  JAYS  IN  NEST. 

The  beautiful  plumage  is  already  well  developed. 
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because  of  foxes,  etc.,  but  they  seem  to  prefer  sleeping  on  the  ground  if  they  have 
the  chance. 

The  Pheasant  lays  her  eggs,  as  a rule,  on  the  ground  among  long  grass  or  other  herbage, 
or  at  the  foot  of  a bush  ; the  nest  does  not  amount  to  much,  being  only  a handful  or  so  of 
dead  grass  or  leaves,  loosely  lining  a little  hollow.  Now  and  then  an  extra-ambitious  bird 
will  seek  the  top  of  a stack,  or  some  old  nest  in  a tree,  to  lay  her  eggs.  These  are  very 
characteristic  as  a rule,  with  their  smooth  surface  and  brownish-olive  colour  ; but  a bluish- 
green  or  greenish-white  variety  occurs  at  times.  The  full  batch  varies  from  eight  to  three 
times  as  many,  but  any  sets  over  sixteen  or  so  are  probably  the  produce  of  more  than  one 
hen.  for  the  Pheasant  is  a very  careless  layer,  two  hens  often  laying  in  one  nest,  while  they 
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KESTREL  AND  YOUNG, 

The  nest  is  the  old  one  of  some  other 


will  also  lay  in  the  nests  of  other  ground-nesting  birds,  such  as  the  Partridge  and  even  the 
Wild  Duck.  The  eggs,  which  are  mostly  laid  in  April,  hatch  in  twenty-four  days,  the  hen 
doing  all  the  sitting  as  a rule,  though  in  rare  cases  the  cock  has  been  known  to  help  her  ; 
as  a rule,  however,  he  is  as  heartless  a husband  as  can  be,  accumulating  as  many  wives 
as  he  can  and  then  leaving  them  to  manage  their  nesting  affairs  by  themselves  altogether. 
The  record  in  Pheasant  polygamy  was  reached  by  a bird  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais — 
a pet  specimen  known,  owing  to  a deformed  back,  as  “ Humpy  ” : this  individual  succeeded 
in  accumulating  no  less  than  seventeen  wives  in  spite  of  his  affliction,  which  presumably 
did  not  affect  his  fighting  abilities  among  his  kin,  since  he  could  not  have  acquired  such  a 
harem  without  a certain  amount  of  competition  with  his  own  sex. 


From  a photograph  from  life]  [ by  R.  B.  Lodge,  Enfield 

Kittiwake. 

When  perched,  this  bird  looks  noticeably  different  from  the  common  gull  owing  to 

its  short  duck-like  legs 
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The  chicks  are  of  a yellowish  buff  with  a chocolate  streak  edged  with  cream  down 
the  head  and  back  ; they  are  lively  from  the  shell,  like  the  young  of  the  game 

and  poultry  kind  generally,  and  live  mostly  on  insects  at  the  first — that  is  to 
say  when  they  are  being  reared  naturally,  for  everyone  knows  thousands  are  reared 

under  fowls  and  chiefly  on  artificial  food.  The  Pheasant,  however,  is  far  from 
being  “ a pampered  tropical  exotic  ” as  it  has  been  called  ; as  we  have  seen,  it  can  look 
after  itself  perfectly  well,  and  is  for  the  most  part  essentially  a bird  of  temperate  regions, 
though  the  Ring-necked  form  ranges  into  the  tropics  in  South  China.  But  this  also 

goes  further  north  than  the  rest,  and  is  not  only  the  most  varied  in  colour,  but 

the  most  adaptable  of  all.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States,  St.  Helena, 


and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands, 
and  done  so 
well  in  the 
first  country 
that  it  has 
to  be  kept 
down  at 
times  to  pre- 
vent injury 
to  crops.  The 
mixed  race 
found  here 
has  also  been 
introduced 
there,  as  well 
as  in  New 
Zealand. 
There  it 
throve  well 
for  some 
time,  but  of 
late  years 
has  fallen  on 
evil  days  and 
diminished  in 
n umbers, 
owing,  it  is 


Photo  by  York  I 


KESTRELS. 

The  smallest  bird  is  a young  male,  the  other  two  are  females. 


[bmperor's  Gate,  S.W. 


said,  to  the 
c o m p e tition 
of  the  British 
small  birds 
which  have 
also  been 
i n t r o d u ced, 
especially  the 
St  a r 1 i n g s, 
which  devour 
the  grass- 
hoppers on 
which  the 
young  Pheas- 
ants used  to 
feed.  In  its 
Asiatic  home 
the  Pheasant 
is  quite  com- 
monly found 
in  pairs,  the 
male  assisting 
his  mate  in 
looking  after 
the  you  n g, 
so  that  his 
polygamous 
habits  here 


are  evidently  largely  due  to  the  killing  down  of  the  males.  In  spite  of  the  attacks  made  on  the 
Pheasant  as  a destructive  bird,  it  really  does  a great  deal  of  good  in  destroying  insect  pests 
and  weeds ; and  if  it  is  harmful  when  too  numerous  locally,  this  may  be  said  of  any  omnivorous 
bird,  while  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Pheasant  is  at  least  easily  reduced  in  numbers, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  many  species  of  similar  propensities.  Thus,  leaving  its  value  as 
an  article  of  food  and  provider  of  sport  out  of  the  question,  it  may  fairly  claim  to  be 

a most  desirable  bird,  and  the  measures  taken  to  protect  it  against  furred  and  feathered 

enemies  are  favourable  to  our  poultry,  pigeons,  and  wild  singing-birds  as  well  ; the  game- 

keeper,  if  his  services  are  rightly  employed,  is  just  as  important  in  his  sphere  as  is  the 

policeman.  Pheasants  wander  a good  deal,  but  travel  mostly  on  foot,  as  they  seldom 
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fly  far  of  their  own  accord,  and  a flight  of  four  miles  is  about  their  limit.  Curiously  enough 
they  can  swim  well  on  occasion,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Pheasant  was  first  discovered 
in  wet  tamarisk  and  grass  coverts  in  Afghanistan,  where  it  waded  and  swam  as  a matter  of 
course  when  getting  from  one  point  of  vantage  to  another;  the  birds,  which  were  very 
numerous,  w ere 


observed  to 
to  the  dry 
outside 
marshes  for 
food.  The 
Mongolian  race 
has  been  found 
living  in  a 


take 

land 

the 

their 

large 


known  as  “ Rus- 
sell’s Perfection.” 
The  pure  Jap- 
anese, however,  is 
not  favoured 
here,  as  it  is 
delicate  and 
smaller  than  the 

rest,  so  that  it  is 

"I'vuv  in  winter,  ^HBHBhRsSS'  dlPM. known  as  the 

and  the  Chinese  \ Vrsicolor  Plieas- 

and  1 most  distinct  in 

most  striking]  v colouring,  and, 

coloured  form,  owing  to  its 

II  a gen  beck's  ,«f  fki ifl  insular  home, 

Pheasant,  unable  to 

found  in  Kolxlo,  natural  state 

the  last  strong-  with  the  main- 

liold  of  the  land  races,  it  may 

wild  Horse,  and  be  allowed  rank 

situation.  It  The  continental 

jmWK forms  often 

1 I HpLck  . tijtr, 

•JSk'  4z^Wu the 

Mongolian  <S  i independently  of 

■jblRt  J fcg* _' 4'-  and 

It  • t ' d \ lie]-  I 1 e ' i d ' - 1 1 I (>-»<■ 

III-  nil'll'  'I  have 

the  Mongolian  ' y.u  yd  been  described; 

a l-o  good,  and  H jf,  n,  , Phrasmt  i>  the 

surpassing  glossi-  ca oto  bu  R-  chhUtt]  i Rotherham . locally  of  all 

v , - , KESTREL'S  EGGS  ON  A LEDGE.  . 

ness  and  richness  M , , , , , ..  1 ■ > „ our  birds.  this 

l\o  nest  has  been  made,  and  the  eggs  he  on  mere  litter. 

of  m a r k i n g,  is  no  doubt  due 

to  its  restricted  powers  of  flight,  which  tends  to  the  formation  of  localized  races.  The 
mostly  simply  coloured  is  the  most  western,  the  Colchian  or  “ Old-English  ” Pheasant, 
but  the  Mongolian  is  more  primitive  in  having  no  ear-tufts,  and  in  its  red  face-skin 
being  only  expansible  below  the  eye ; it  is  besides  the  only  race  in  which  the  neck  is 


Photo  Oy  B.  Hanleyl 


YOUNG  KESTRELS  IN  NEST. 

The  nest  :s  a borrowed  one.  not  made  by  the  Kestrel  itself. 


[Selby. 


Photo j 


NESTLING  KESTRELS. 

The  feathers  are  just  appearing  through  the  down. 


[by  Webster. 
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not  green  or  purple  all 
round,  for  the  deep  bay 
of  the  breast  runs  up 
through  the  white  collar 
to  the  chin.  Thus  it  pro- 
bably comes  nearest  to 
the  original  ancestor  of 
all  the  races,  the  white 
collar  and  wing -patch 
being  probably  of  recent 
origin,  comparatively 
speaking.  The  white 
collar  has  evidently 
a p p e ared  independently 
in  both  the  western  red- 
backed  and  eastern  green- 
and  - grey  - backed  races, 
and  may  be  compared 
to  the  “bridle”  of  the 
Bridled  Guillemot. 

The  hens  present  a 
general  similarity  all 
through,  though  some  are 
easily  recognisable,  as  that  of  the  Japanese  by  her  darker  markings,  and  that  of  the 
Mongolian  by  her  pale  colour  and  straw-coloured  eyes.  Our  common  British  hens  often 
show  a strong  tendency  to  assume  male  plumage ; when  this  happens  they  are  barren,  but 
not  necessarily  old  birds.  The  red  face  of  the  male,  however,  does  not  always  occur  in 
such,  and  the  plumage  takes  longer  to  develop  than  in  the  male,  nor  do  the  spurs  usually 
appear.  These  male-plumaged  barren  hens  are  sometimes  known  as  “mule”  Pheasants,  on 
account  of  their  infertility,  but  the  name  is  misleading,  as  they  are  pure-bred  birds,  while 
real  hybrids  of  the  Pheasant  with  other  species,  even  of  remote  types,  do  occur;  these  being 
really  analogous  to  the  equine  mule,  though  the  cross  is  between  species  more  remote  from 
each  other  than  is  the  horse  from  the  ass. 

That  Pheasants  will  cross  with  poultry  was  evidently  known  as  long  ago  as  the  Middle 
Ages.  Chaucer  speaks  of  “ The  Pheasant,  scorner  of  the  Cock  by  night  ” ; but,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  Pheasant  can  meet  and  defeat  the  barn-door  rooster  openly,  and  has  no  more 
idea  of  going  out  on  nocturnal  love-making  expeditions  than  that  bird  has.  Later  on  we 
hnd  a German  writer,  Gybertus  Longolius,  giving  detailed  instructions  for  crossing  captive 
Pheasants  with  Fowls  to  produce  hybrids  which  can  be  sold  as  Pheasants  to  people  who 
don’t  know  the  real  thing  ! Pheasant-fowl  hybrids  do  indeed  favour  the  Pheasant  in 
general  appearance,  but  the  colouring  is  more  that  of  a fowl,  and  the  idea  that  spangled 
Fowls  owe  their  somewhat  similar  markings  to  the  Pheasant  is  a mistake ; for  they 
are  true  fowls  in  every  respect,  and  the  hybrids  are  barren,  so  that  even  if  the  cross 
produced  the  Pheasant  marking,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  it.  Wild  Pheasants  have 
also  bred  with  Blackgame  and  Capercailzie,  and  crosses  with  the  Guinea-fowl  and  even  the 
Turkey  are  also  on  record.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  splendid  Golden 
and  Silver  Fheasants — which  are  not  very  nearly  allied  to  the  common  bird — into  our 
coverts,  but  they  do  not  give  any  sport,  as  they  will  not  fly  high  ; they  also  disagree  with 
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the  Common  Pheasant,  which  is  no  match  for  them.  The  Jungle-fowl,  which  is  simply 
the  Common  Fowl  in  its  original  wild  Eastern  form,  has  been  kept  along  with  Pheasants, 
and  in  at  least  one  case  has  thriven  side  by  side  with  them  for  many  years  ; but  in  another 
I heard  of,  the  Fowls  had  to  be  destroyed,  as  they  bullied  the  Pheasants  ; for  the  wild 
Cock,  though  smaller  than  the  Pheasant,  has  not  only  greater  courage  as  well  as  much  more 
formidable  spurs,  but,  unlike  his  degenerate  farmyard  descendants,  equals  his  wild  adversary 
in  activity.  The  Fowl,  however,  has  never  established  itself  as  a wild  bird  in  these  islands 
as  it  has  done  in  many  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  Pacific,  showing  that  it  is  really  only 
suited  for  an  independent  existence  in  warm  climates,  and  that  it  thus  is  as  far  inferior 
to  the  Pheasant  in  adaptability  as  it  is  superior  in  gallantry.  The  only  Pheasants  nearly 
allied  to  our  bird  and  its  races  are  the  beautiful  birds  known  as  Elliot’s,  Hume’s,  Reeves’, 
Copper  and  Mikado  Pheasants,  which  differ  in  having  no  ear  tufts  and  not  possessing 
the  loose-fringed  back  feathers.  Of  these,  Reeves’  Pheasant  has  been  introduced  here, 
but  not  widely,  for  it  is  unfriendly  to  the  Common  Pheasant,  and  unsuitable  for  sport 
except  in  large  estates  where  there  is  plenty  of  broken  ground  to  force  it  to  fly.  It  comes 
from  Northern  China  and  is  a magnificent  bird,  twice  the  size  of  the  Common,  with  plumage 
of  yellow,  black,  white,  and  chocolate,  and  a tail  reaching  at  times  even  six  feet  in  length  ; 
the  hen  has  a beautiful 
though  sober  plumage,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the 
Nightjar.  This  bird  is  the 
strongest  on  • the  wing  of  all 
the  Pheasants,  being  very 
fast  and  able  to  fly  for  many 
miles.  Its  hybrids  with  the 
Common  Pheasant  are  some- 
times fertile,  but  not  always; 
there  are  all  gradations  in  the 
fertility  of  hybrid  birds  of 
different  crosses,  some  being 
as  fertile  as  pure  species, 
while  others  are  absolutely 
barren.  In  fact,  the  fertility 
or  otherwise  of  any  hybrid  is 
a good  indication  of  the  close- 
ness of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  species  crossed,  as 
one  would  naturally  expect. 


PIGEON,  CAPE.  This 
rare  visitor  is  not  a Pigeon 
at  all,  but  a Petrel  ; it  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Com- 
mon Gull,  and  quite  different 
in  appearance  from  any  other 
sea-bird,  being  white  with 
black  spots,  with  the  head  and 
tips  of  wings  and  tail  all  black. 


LESSER  KESTREL. 

The  unspotted  upper  parts  of  the  male  distinguish  it  from  the  common  Kestrel. 
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It  is  a bird  of  the  southern  oceans,  where  it  breeds  in  Kerguelen  and  the  South  Orkneys  in 
holes  or  on  ledges,  laying  a white  egg  about  two  and  a half  inches  long.  It  is  a familiar  follower 
of  ships,  and  more  likely  to  stray  into  our  seas  than  some  other  Petrels  which  have  been 
recorded  here,  though  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  specimens  obtained  in  our  limits 
have  been  imported.  There  is  certainly  one  record  of  birds  having  been  brought  as  far 
as  the  Channel,  and  then  released  because  of  a disagreement  between  the  joint  owners; 
but  against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  species  has  been  reported  several  times 
from  France  as  well  as  here,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  Cape 
Pigeon  being  a natural  visitor.  Sea-fowl  of  foreign  species  of  any  sort,  except  Penguins, 
are  very  rarely  imported,  and  Petrels  are  not  nearly  so  easily  kept  or  so  likely  to  be  in 
demand  as  Gulls,  which  themselves  are  rarely  seen  in  captivity  except  when  of  local 


KILLDEER. 

The  longer  and  more  pointed  tail  is  characteristic  of  this  species  compared  with  our  other  plovers. 

species.  Moreover,  when  water-fowl  of  any  sort  have  been  close  captives  for  any  time 
their  plumage  loses  its  water-shedding  power  and  they  soon  become  water-logged,  while 
their  natural  anxiety  for  a bath  makes  matters  worse.  This  peculiarity  is  the  more  marked 
as  the  species- is  more  aquatic,  Grebes  and  Petrels  being  particularly  early  in  losing  their 
waterproofing.  Thus  an  escaped  or  released  water-bird  at  sea  may,  paradoxical  as  this 
appears,  really  have  a smaller  chance  of  life  than  a land  bird,  which  would  make  straight 
for  land  and  very  likely  reach  it  if  near,  instead  of  settling  on  the  water  to  soak  and  drown 
This  tendency  to  lose  the  water-resisting  power  of  the  plumage  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  when  dealing  with  an  imported  water-bird  or  one  which  has  been  captured  in  an 
exhausted  state,  for  if  it  be  not  treated  carefully  and  only  allowed  limited  access  to  bathing 
water  it  may  easily  be  lost,  when  if  properly  managed  it  would  survive. 


Photo  by  S.  Croc/?] 


YOUNG  KINGFISHERS. 

Tal<en  out  of  their  nest  and  posed  ; note  the  very  small  feet. 


[Preston. 


Photo  by  S.  Crook I 'Preston. 

INTERIOR  OF  BURROW  WITH  EGGS  OF  KINGFISHER. 

Showing  the  fish-bone  fitter  which  composes  the  so-called  nest. 
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PIGEON,  COMMON , or  ROCK-DOVE . Although  only  found  ir  h wild  state  on  certain 
parts  of  our  rocky  coasts,  and  then  often  corrupted  by  intermixture  with  its  descendants,  tame 
Pigeons  which  have  reverted  to  a wild  state,  the  Rock-dove  is  so  familiar  in  he  persons  of 
these  descendants,  which  live  a wild  life  in  every  town,  that  it  deserves  a somewhat  extended 
notice.  Among  the  specimens  that  one  sees  feeding  about  our  streets,  the  blue  birds  with  two 
black  bars  on  the  wings  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  tail  represent  the  true  wild  colour,  but 
the  chequered  ones,  with  wings  spotted  with  black,  are  also  frequent  in  places  where  there 
is  no  suspicion  of  domestic  intermixture.  Taken  into  the  care  of  fanciers,  who,  have  for 
hundreds  of  years  selectively  bred  it,  the  Pigeon  exhibits  extraordinary  differences  in  colour 
and  shape,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  all  the  street  birds  are  very  much  of  one  type  of 
form,  and  even  in  colour  onlv  present  certain  definite  variations,  such  as  sandy-brown 


with  white  quills 
and  tail,  or  slaty- 
black.  A rock- 
bird  by  wild 
habit,  the  tame 
Pigeon  generally 
avoids  settling  in 
trees,  but  it  will 
do  so  when  they 
are  near  a dove- 
cot, and  in  the 
London  Parks  is 
frequently  seen 
perched  without 
any  such  accom- 
modation ; it  is 
very  possibly  in- 
fluenced by  its 
companion  the 
Wood-pigeon.  It 
is  a very  much 
more  active  bird 
than  that  species, 
flying  a great 
deal  ~ merely  for 
pleasure,  and  its 
though  it  will  also  nest  on  a bare  ledge 


Hhoto  by  C.  IS.  Mauroyenil 


courting  note  and 
gestures  are  very 
different  ; the 
“ coo  ” being  a 
rolling  sound, 
and  the  tail 
lowered  and 
dragged  on  the 
ground.  No  one 
but  an  expert 
fancier  can  tell 
the  sexes  of 
Pigeons,  but  any- 
one can  distin- 
guish the  young 
ones,  as  they 
have  not  the 
green  or  purple 
tints  on  the  neck 
which  are  so 
ornamental  in 
their  parents. 
The  Rock  - dove 
differs  from  most 
Pigeons  in  readily 
breeding  in  holes, 
It  has  a great  liking  for  caves,  and  generally  nests 


[Smyrna. 
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The  photograph  shows  the  nature  of  some  favourite  haunts  of  this  species. 


in  colonies,  not  being  nearly  so  quarrelsome  at  breeding-time  as  most  Doves  or  Pigeons. 
The  nest,  like  that  of  the  town  bird,  consists  of  anything  that  can  be  picked  up — twigs, 
roots,  straw,  etc. — and  is  a mere  pad  placed  on  a ledge.  The  two  eggs  are  pure  white, 
and  hatch  in  eighteen  days,  the  cock  sitting  most  of  the  day,  and  the  hen  by  night.  The 
young  are  usually  a cock  and  hen,  the  former  being  hatched  first  ; at  any  rate,  this  is  the 
case  with  the  tame  bird.  Pigeons  are  prolific  birds,  even  the  wild  race  breeding  from  March 
to  September,  and  raising  a couple  of  broods.  The  young  are  at  first  blind,  and  only  scantily 
clad  in  yellow  hairy-looking  down  ; they  place  their  bills  in  those  of  the  old  ones  when  being 
fed,  the  first  food  being  a milky  secretion  from  the  parents’  crops — the  real  “Pigeons’  milk.” 

The  Rock-dove  is  not  a migratory  bird,  and  outside  our  islands  breeds  on  inland  cliffs 
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as  much  as  on  the  sea-shore.  It  is  found  all  across  Europe  and  Asia,  but  Eastern  specimens 
are  a darker  blue,  and  have  not  the  white  patch  on  the  back  so  characteristic  of  the  race 
found  here.  These  dark  Rock-doves  breed  frequently,  in  India,  even  in  inhabited  buildings, 
which  suggests  that  in  the  first  place  the  Dove  domesticated  itself,  just  as  the  Sparrow 
has  done,  and  that  man,  in  taming  it,  has  done  no  more  than  meeting  its  advances  halfway. 
The  advantage  has  been  very  much  on  the  side  of  the  bird,  as  it  has  been  able  to  exchange 
its  meagre  wild  diet  of  herbage,  seed,  small  snails,  etc.,  for  the  more  satisfying  food  of 
grain,  which  appears  to  agree  with  it  so  well  that  if  properly  housed  and  fed  it  will  breed 
as  many  as  five  times  in  a year.  However  it  came  about,  the  domestication  of  the  Pigeon 


began  in  the  East ; 
it  was  the  only 
domestic  bird, 
apparently,  known 
to  the  Jews  in  the 
Old  Testament 
period,  and  Hero- 
dotus mentions 
that  white  Pigeons 
first  appeared  in 
Greece  during  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes, 
showing,  in  all  pro- 
bability, that  the 
Greeks  had  not 
yet  domesticated 
Pigeons,  since  a 
white  variety  is 
pretty  certain  to 
appear  and  be  pro- 
pa  gated  when  a 
bird  is  taken  into 
domestication.  The 
little  Grass -Parra - 
keet  or  Budgerigar 
has  not  been  domes- 
ticated for  a cen- 
tury yet  and  the 
original  green  form 
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KINGFISHER  WITH  FOOD. 

A fish  is  rapped  sharply  on  the  perch  to  kill  it. 
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duced  yellow  and 
blue  varieties,  while 
of  recent  years  a 
white  one  has 
occurred.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  colour 
variations  of  the 
Pigeon  that  are  so 
interesting  as  the 
modifications  in 
form,  habits,  and 
voice  that  occur 
in  the  domestic 
breeds.  To  get  a 
good  idea  of  these 
one  should  consult 
Darwin’s  most 
admirable  work, 
“ The  Variation  of 
Animals  and  Plants 
under  Domestica- 
tion,” or  one  of  the 
special  works  on 
Pigeons,  such  as 
Fulton’s  or  Lyell’s. 
Better  still  is  it  to 
study  the  group  of 
domestic  Pigeons  in 
the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South 
may  see  the  extra- 


has  already  pro- 

Kensington,  or  the  living  birds  at  any  big  Pigeon  show.  Here  one 
ordinary  variations  in  the  form  of  the  bill — long  and  stout  in  the- Carrier,  which  is  also 
provided  with  masses  of  corrugated  skin  on  the  beak  and  round  the  eyes  ; short  and  thick 
in  the  Turbit  ; short  and  thin  in  the  short-faced  Tumbler.  Besides,  one  may  note  the 
tall  form  and  huge  dilatable  crop  of  the  Pouter,  the  frill  of  the  Jacobin,  and  the  exaggerated 
tail  of  the  Fantail,  besides  the  heavily-feathered  feet  of  several  breeds.  In  the  Frillback 
we  have  a bird  with  curled  back  feathers,  in  the  Lace  Fantail  one  with  the  plumage  lax 
and  ostrich-like,  so  that  it  cannot  fly  ; while  the  great  Runts,  twice  as  big  as  ordinary 
Pigeons,  have  but  little  power  of  flight,  though  their  wings  are  not  usually  reduced  as  in 
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the  large  breeds  of  Fowls  and  Ducks. 
Variations  in  flight  are  seen  in  Flying 
Tumblers,  Tipplers,  Twizzlers,  and  Rollers, 
while  the  Pouter  is  fonder  of  sailing  in  the 
air  than  other  breeds  and  makes  a different 
noise  with  its  wings  when  flying.  The 
Trumpeter,  which  has  heavily  feathered 
legs  and  two  crests,  one  on  the  crown  and 
one  at  the  back  of  the  head,  has  a peculiar 
prolonged  coo,  and  the  Laugher,  which  is 
hardly  different  in  appearance  from  the 
ordinary  street  Pigeon,  makes  such  extra- 
ordinary human-like  babbling  noises  that 
one  would  never  imagine  that  any  bird, 
to  say  nothing  of  a Pigeon,  could  produce 
them.  Some  of  these  birds  received,  as 
Yemmeny  Pigeons,  from  Arabia,  are  at  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens  at  the  time  of 
writing  ; these  are  black,  and  make  one 
wonder  whether  the  Greek  legend  of  the 
black  Dove,  which  originated  the  celebrated 
ancient  oracle  at  Dodona,  was  altogether  a 
myth,  though  Herodotus  could  not  swallow 
the  story  of  this  talking  Pigeon.  We  do 
not  know,  however,  how  old  the  domesti- 
cation of  the  Pigeon  really  is,  and  the 
ancients,  like  ourselves,  had  a way  of 
translating  the  notes  of  birds  into  words, 
which  would  be  very  handy  for  the 
organisers  of  an  oracle,  who  ccald  interpret 
them  as  they  found  expedient,  just  as  our 
Press  abuses  beards,  because  it  wants  razor  and  soap  advertisements.  The  most  interesting 
of  all  Pigeons,  however,  to  most  people,  are  the  working  Homers,  which  have  done  such 
splendid  service  in  the  war.  These  are  a modern  mixed  breed  arising  from  a blend  of  the 
Smerle — a short-beaked  Belgian  breed,  with  the  Cumulet — a high-flying  bird  of  the  Tumbler 
type,  and  the  Dragoon — a near  relative  of  the  Carrier,  which  has  been,  in  its  earlier  and  less 
extravagantly-wattled  forms,  a message-carrier  itself.  The  employment  of  Pigeons  as 
messengers,  however,  is  very  old  ; the  Greek  poet  Anacreon  makes  one  say  : 


NEWLY  FLEDGED  KINGFISHERS. 

With  the  beak  still  not  quite  of  its  full  length. 


“ Venus,  for  a song  of  love, 

Gave  me  to  the  bard  away. 

Now  I am  his  faithful  minion  ; 

To  his  lovely  girl  I bear 

Songs  of  passion  through  the  air.” 

The  transport  of  poetical  “ high  explosives,”  however,  has  probably  never  been  the  most 
important  of  the  messenger  Pigeon’s  activities  and  before  the  advent  of  the  telegraph 
it  was  the  only  really  rapid  news-carrier  and  much  valued  in  high  finance,  while  even 
“ wireless  ” has  not  as  yet  displaced  it.  To  train  homing  pigeons  they  have  first,  when 
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young,  to  be  allowed  to  fly  round,  exercise  themselves,  and  learn  the  locality,  like  any 
other  young  Pigeons  ; then  they  are  taken  further  and  further  away  in  graduated  stages, 
always  in  the  same  direction,  till  they  will  return  from  a distance  of  hundreds  of  miles. 
They  will  return  from  various  points  if  trained  in  various  directions,  but  always  fly  home- 
wards, and  cannot  be  trained  to  fly  away  from  their  home.  Hence  adult  birds  sent  away 
to  another  home  must  always  be  kept  confined,  and  are  of  no  use  except  for  breeding 
fresh  stock  which  can  be  trained  as  youngsters.  Of  course,  a great  many  birds  are  lost 
in  the  training,  not  only  on  account  of  bad  weather  and  the  ravages  of  birds  of  prey, 
but  also  through  deficiency  in  intelligence  and  perseverance — a Homer  which  has  taken 
to  a life  in  the  streets  is  no  uncommon  sight.  Indeed,  except  for  its  stronger  bill  and 
more  intelligent-looking  head,  a Homer 
is  very  like  a street  Pigeon,  and  is 
quite  as  well  able  to  forage  for  itself, 
which  the  fancy  breeds  are  not.  The 
Pigeon  is  to  a certain  extent  a natural 
homer,  for  it  always  returns  to  and 
roosts  in  its  breeding-place  even  when 
wild.  Owing  to  the  readiness  of  tame 
Pigeons  to  revert  to  the  wild  state, 
the  species  has  established  itself  as 
a wild  bird  in  North  America  and 
New  Zealand,  and  no  doubt  elsewhere. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  the  names  Dove  and  Pigeon 
originally  applied  to  the  same  species, 
the  latter  being  applied  to  the  young 
birds,  as  we  see  in  our  translation 
of  the  Bible;  while  we  still  speak  of 
a dovecot,  meaning  a pigeon-house.  In 
modern  practice,  however,  “ Dove  ” is 
becoming  restricted  to  the  smaller 
species  of  the  Pigeon  family,  and 
“ Pigeon  ” to  the  larger  kinds.  The 
only  other  species  of  Rock-dove  are 
the  Hill  Rock-dove  of  Central  Asia, 
which  is  like  our  bird,  but  paler,  with 
a white  band  across  the  middle  of 
the  tail  ; the  Bare-eyed  Rock-dove  of 
Senegambia,  which  is  much  darker 
than  even  the  Indian  Blue-rock,  with 
bare  skin  round  the  eyes,  and  the 
White-backed  Rock-dove  of  the  higher 
Himalayas,  often  known  as  Snow- 
pigeon,  which  is  grey  and  white- 
much  like  Sabine’s  Gull — with  a black 

tail  bearing  a white  crescent.  This  Pholo  hyS.  c,ook)  [P,eston. 

has  a very  different  note  from  our  bird, 
and  often  perches  on  trees  as  well  as 


KINGFISHER  AT  NESTING  HOLE. 

The  stains  outside  often  betray  the  nest. 
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PIGEON,  WOOD-.  The  Wood- 
pigeon  or  Ring-dove  is  a bird  whose 
acquaintance  one  is  likely  to  make 
without  going  out  of  town;  not 
only  has  it  become  semi-domesti- 
cated  in  London,  but  in  the  winter 
it  is  commonly  to  be  seen  in  the 
poulterers’  shops.  Of  the  usual 
Pigeon-blue  colour,  its  distinguish- 
ing marks  are  the  white  patches 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  the 
edge  of  the  wing,  while  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  wings  are  shorter 
and  the  tail  longer  than  in  the  tame 
Pigeon,  which  is  also  smaller  alto- 
gether. The  Ringdove  has  a bad 
name  as  a farm-pest,  and,  I regret 
to  say,  deserves  it  to  a great  extent. 
It  is  an  extremely  greedy  bird,  and, 
its  food  being  mainly  composed  of 
grain  and  herbage,  it  does  a great 
deal  of  harm  to  the  crops.  But  as 
it  also  eats  the  leaves,  pods,  seeds, 
and  roots  of  weeds,  and  some  caterpillars,  it  must  do  some  good  as  well.  It  also  feeds 
on  food  obtained  in  the  trees,  such  as  buds  and  berries,  and  is  very  partial  to  acorns.  Its 
depredations  are  to  some  extent  atoned  for  by  its  value  as  a sporting  and  table  bird  ; 
it  affords  good  shooting,  and  is  excellent  to  eat,  carrying  much  more  flesh  than  the 
tame  Pigeon,  and  is,  to  my  taste,  superior  in  flavour.  In  fact,  it  does  not  say  much 
for  modern  resource  that  a bird  which  is  so  good  to  eat  is  allowed  to  be  a pest  at  all  in  a 
thickly  populated  country  like  ours. 

When  courting,  the  Ring-dove  raises  his  tail,  instead  of  sweeping  it  like  the  common 
Pigeon,  and  he  also  sails  or  glides  through  the  air  at  mating  time  in  a switchbacking  flight. 
His  note  is  very  well  known,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  fine-weather  sounds  in  country  or 
city — “ Coo  coo  coo,  coo-coo,”  four  times  repeated,  is  the  burden  of  it,  and  yet  it  does  not 
seem  to  become  monotonous.  The  bird  is  an  easy  one  to  encourage,  as  it  is  glad  to  get 
any  sort  of  grain,  and  in  London  feeds  greedily  on  the  bread  and  monkey-nuts  freely  given  to 
it  by  the  public.  These  London  Wood-pigeons  are  very  large  and  lazy,  and  look  quite 
different  from  the  country  specimens;  in  fact,  they  have  almost  formed  a distinct  sub-species 


1.  Kingfisher.  2.  Swift.  3.  Wigeon.  4.  Dabchick.  3.  Barn-Owl. 
6.  Dipper.  7.  Scoter.  8.  Turtle-Dove. 


on  rocks.  It  certainly  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
our  Pigeons,  though  looking  rather 
like  some  domestic  breeds ; but  the 
Senegambian  bird  reminds  one  at 
once  of  a tame  Pigeon  gone  wild 
again,  though  its  white  back-patch 
contrasts  curiously  with  the  general 
dark  colour. 
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already.  Many  people  would  be  pleased  to  know  how  to  keep  this  destructive  bird  away 
or  catch  it,  and  in  the  latter  connection  I should  suggest  placing  lumps  of  rock-salt  about 

in  suitable  places  for  netting  or  shooting  the  bird,  as  Pigeons  generally  are  very  fond  of  salt. 

This  is  a nice  species  for  a large  aviary,  and  becomes  very  tame  if  hand-reared.  The 

young  should  be  taken  when  fairly  feathered,  and  fed  on  well-soaked  grain  given  to  them 

by  hand  ; this  will  give  a little  trouble,  as  Pigeons  do  not  gape  like  most  nestlings,  so  that 
their  mouths  have  to  be  gently  prized  open.  Such  hand-reared  birds  are  very  useful  as 
decoys,  and  hens  have  been  known  to  breed  with  the  common  Pigeon.  The  nest  is  generally 
on  the  bough  of  a tree,  but  sometimes  in  a shrub  or  among  ivy,  and  in  towns,  exceptionally, 
on  a building.  It  is  a very  simple,  rough  platform  of  twigs,  often  so  thinly  woven  as  to 
allow  the  eggs  to  be  seen.  These  are  two  in  number  and  white  in  colour,  and  can  only 
be  told  from  those  of  the  common  Pigeon  by  being  on  the  average  a little  larger.  As 
with  that  bird,  and  apparently  with  Pigeons  generally,  the  cock  sits  by  day,  and  the  hen 
from  evening  till  morning  is  well  advanced.  Eggs  may  be  found  from  early  spring  to  late 
autumn.  The  young  are  remarkable  for  their  threatening  demeanour  when  disturbed. 
The  Wood-pigeon  breeds  throughout  those  parts  of  our  islands  where  there  are  plenty 
of  trees,  but  is  absent  as  a breeder 
from  treeless  districts  like  the  Shet- 
lands,  and  is  one  of  the  first  birds 
to  be  attracted  when  a district  is 
planted.  The  Wood-pigeon  remains 
here  all  the  year  round,  but  swarms 
of  foreign  specimens  come  in  from 
the  north  in  the  autumn.  On  the 
Continent  it  is  widely  distributed, 
and  also  in  North  Africa  and  Western 
Asia ; indeed,  it  may  be  said  to 
extend  to  North-west  India,  the 
Eastern  Wood-pigeon  only  differing 
from  our  bird  in  having  cream  in- 
stead of  white  patches  on  the  neck, 
which  are  often  small,  or  even  non- 
existent. This  shows  it  to  be  a 
more  primitive  form,  as  the  young  of 
the  western  race  have  not  the  white 
neck-patches,  while,  as  in  the  Rock- 
dove,  they  also  lack  the  glossy  green 
on  the  neck  and  are  duller  and 
browner  altogether.  I have  seen  one 
adult  in  which  the  black  bar  at  the 
end  of  the  tail  was  silver-grey,  one 
with  a slight  crest,  and  one  or  two 
with  unusually  broad  and  arched  tails. 

This  shows  rudiments  of  the  peculi- 
arities which  breeders  have  developed 
excessively  in  the  common  Pigeon. 

In  the  Atlantic  Islands  there  are  three  BLACK  KITE.  ... 

, . . . . ,TT  , nil  As  the  photograph  shows,  the  bird  is  not  really  black;  its  colour 

very  distinct  Wood-pigeons,  all  darker  actua!)y  is  dark  brown. 
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in  plumage  than  ours  and  without  the  white  wing-bands  ; the  Madeiran,  which  has  a 
mottled  silver-grey  patch  on  the  neck  ; Bolle’s  Pigeon,  which  has  a blackish  tip  to  the  tail, 
and  the  Laurel  Pigeon,  in  which  the  tail  is  tipped  with  white.  Neither  of  the  last  shows 
light  colour  on  the  neck,  and  both  are  found  only  in  the  Canaries.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  tendency  of  these  island  Pigeons,  as  in  the  island  Chaffinches,  is  towards  a dark 
and  uniform  colouration ; and  one  may  note  that  the  tendency  of  the  common  Pigeon 
when  leading  a protected  life,  as  in  towns,  is  to  become  of  a dark  uniform  slaty-black 
in  many  instances,  though  variations  in  the  opposite  direction  occur  as  well,  though 

and  has  been 
described  as 
“ the  sort  of 
sound  that  a 
Mallard,  not 
quite  sure 
whether  he 
meant  to  speak 
or  not,  might 
be  expected  to 
emit.”  He 
shows  off  in  the 
same  manner 
as  the  Mallard, 
but  is,  on  the 
whole,  rather 
a characterless 
bird,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that 
breezy,  jovial, 
noisy  little 
sailor,  the  Long- 
tail,  which  is  our 
only  other  Duck 
with  a similar 
long  tail  to  the 
Pintail’s,  and 
keeps  it  all  the 
year,  whereas 
the  Pintail  loses 
his  in  the  sum- 
in  e r undress. 


not  to  the  same 
extent. 

PINTAIL. 
The  Pintail, 
which  has  much 
the  same  habits 
as  the  Mallard, 
is  a slim,  elegant 
Duck  with  long, 
sharp  black  tail, 
dull  brown 
head,  and  long 
white  neck,  the 
under  parts 
being  also 
white.  The 
female  is  much 
like  that  of  the 
common  Wild 
Duck,  but  is 
more  slim,  and 
has  a more 
pointed  tail  and 
no  blue  bar  on 
the  wing.  She 
has  a harsh  un- 
pleasant quack, 
but  does  not 
often  utter  it  : 
the  drake’s  note 
is  very  subdued, 


RED  OR  COMMON  KITE. 

The  prevailing  hue  in  the  common  Kite’s  plumage  is  chestnut 


The  Pintail,  however,  has  one  notable  strong  point  in  his  very  rapid  flight,  and  is 
a fine  sporting  bird.  This  Duck  mostly  comes  to  us  in  winter,  seldom  breeding  in  these  islands. 
It  shows  nothing  remarkable  in  the  situation  of  the  nest  ; the  down  of  the  lining,  however, 
is  distinctive,  being  dark  brown  with  conspicuous  white  centres  to  the  tufts.  The  eggs 
are  rather  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  Wild  Duck,  and  decidedly  greener  as  a rule, 
though  they  vary  in  this  respect.  The  set  varies  from  seven  to  ten  ; they  are  to  be  found 
in  May,  and  the  ducklings  much  resemble  those  of  the  common  Wild  Duck.  The  Pintail 
has  been  found  breeding  in  only  a few  places  here,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  abroad 


Photo  by  J.  D.  Hollar  I KITTIWAKES. 

The  short  black  legs  distinguish  this  species  from  the  Common  Gull. 
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it  has  as  wide  a breeding 
range  as  the  Gadwall  and 
Wild  Duck.  It  is,  however, 
a more  northern  bird  on 
the  whole,  but  goes  further 
south  in  winter,  when  it 
reaches  Abyssinia,  Ceylon, 
Borneo,  Hawaii,  and  Panama. 
In  India  it  is  so  common  as 
sometimes  to  be  a pest  in  the 
rice-fields,  which  are  a para- 
dise for  surface-feeding  wild- 
fowl, as  rice  grows  in  shallow 
water ; but  the  attentions  of 
the  birds  to  the  grain  are 
naturally  not  welcomed  by 
the  owners.  The  Pintail  not 
infrequently  hybridises  with 
the  Mallard,  the  hybrid  being 
a handsome  bird  with  bronze- 
green  head,  deep  white  collar, 
fawn  breast,  and  slightly 
upcurled  centre  tail-feathers. 
It  is  quite  fertile,  and  a race 
of  pure  Pintail  can  be  re- 
established by  breeding  the  hybrids  back  to  the  Pintail  drake  for  a couple  of  generations. 
Only  four  other  Pintails  are  known,  the  Chilian,  which  in  both  sexes  much  resembles  the 
female  of  our  bird,  but  has  a yellow  bill ; the  Bahama  Pintail,  which,  like  the  Chilian, 
ranges  over  South  America  generally,  and,  also,  like  it,  has  much  resemblance  to  the  female 
of  the  northern  species.  It  has,  however,  developed  decorative  points  in  the  form  of  a 
pure  fawn-coloured  tail  and  snow-white  cheeks  and  throat.  These  are  very  distinct  species  ; 
but  the  third,  which  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Kerguelen,  looks  like  a dwarf  common 
Pintail,  the  drake  having  a curious  plumage  intermediate  between  the  full-dress  and 
undress  garb  of  our  male  Pintail  ; presumably  this  represents  an  earlier  stage  of  develop- 
ment. In  South  Georgia  exists  the  fourth  species,  which  is  a dwarf  form  of  the  Chilian 
Pintail  and  has  the  most  southerly  range  of  any  of  the  wildfowl. 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge]  [Enfield. 

YOUNG  KITES. 

Showing  the  white  down  and  the  marked  difference  in  size  so  common  in  broods 

of  birds  of  prey. 


PIPIT,  MEADOW-  or  TITLARK.  The  Meadow-Pipit  much  resembles  the  Skylark 
in  its  streaky-brown  colour,  its  long  hind-claws,  and  its  habit  of  running  on  the  ground  ; 
but  it  is  a smaller  bird — not  bigger  than  a Sparrow — more  olive  in  tint,  and  with  decidedly 
shorter  wings  and  a less  even  and  easy  flight.  When  singing  it  only  rises  a little  way,  and 
its  note  is  not  long  sustained.  The  young  have  not  a distinct  plumage  from  the  adults 
like  young  Larks,  but  are  very  like  their  parents.  The  relationships  of  the  Titlark  are 
with  the  Wagtails,  not  the  true  Larks  ; it  is  more  exclusively  insectivorous  than  the  latter, 
and  washes  itself  instead  of  dusting  like  them.  This  modest  little  bird  is  a very  widely 
distributed  species  in  open  places,  cultivated  or  waste,  and  stays  with  us  all  the  year, 
though  some  come  in  from  the  north  in  autumn  and  others  leave  for  the  south.  It  is  a 
common  foster-parent  of  the  Cuckoo,  perhaps  the  commonest  of  all  ; and  it  has  been  of 
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late  made  very  familiar  in  that  capacity  by  Mr.  Edgar  Chance’s  admirable  observations 
on  the  relations  of  the  Cuckoo  to  it  as  a Cuckoo-foster-parent.  It  also  has  a habit  of 
following  the  Cuckoo  about,  which  has  attracted  much  notice.  It  nests  on  the  ground 
under  shelter  of  the  local  herbage,  or  some  niche  under  a stone,  making  an  open  cup  of 
hay,  with  finer  stuff,  including  hair,  for  a lining.  The  eggs,  numbering  about  five,  are 
as  soberly  coloured  as  the  bird  itself,  having  a mottled-brown  appearance  owing  to  a 
copious  freckling  of  brown  spots  on  a greyish  or  greenish  ground,  occasionally  with  a few 
hair-lines  of  black  at  the  big  end.  They  vary  a little,  but  not  to  any  important  extent, 
and  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Tree-pipit  and  Skylark  by  their  small  size.  They 
may  be  first  found  in  April,  but  a second  brood  is  raised  later.  This  bird  may  be  found 
breeding  anywhere  with  us,  even  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  where  it  is  one  of  the 
few  common  small  birds  ; abroad  it  breeds  even  in  Iceland,  where  it  is  a common  victim 
of  the  Merlin,  and  throughout  Europe  and  Asia  eastwards  to  the  Ob  river  in  Siberia.  In 
winter  it  goes  as  far  south  as  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor. 

PIPIT,  RED-THROATED.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  the  Old 
World.  Nest  of  the  usual  Pipit  type  ; eggs  varying  from  grey-green  to  reddish,  like  Tree- 
pipit’s  ; markings  often  streaky.  Distinguished  from  Meadow  and  Tree-pipits  by  brownish- 
pink  throat  and  breast.  In  winter  it  loses  the  pinkish  colour  on  the  breast,  and  goes  as 
far  south  as  Uganda  and  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

PIPIT,  RICHARD’S.  Occasional  visitor,  breeding  in  Central  Asia.  Nest  a normal 
Pipit’s  nest  ; eggs  like  Rock-pipit’s,  but  slightly  larger.  Our  largest  Pipit,  equalling  Skylark 
in  size  ; distinguished  from  it  by  thinner  bill,  longer  legs,  and  absence  of  crest.  This  is  a 
poor  songster,  and  wary  in  its  habits  ; in  winter  it  is  common  in  India,  and  goes  east  as  far 
as  the  Malay  Archipelago. 


Photo  copyright]  |ty  H.  E.  plarris 

KITTIWAKES. 

The  nearly-fledged  ycung  birds  in  this  picture  show  the  half-cellar  and  wing-  and  tail-bars 
which  distinguish  the  young  Kittiwakes. 
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PIPIT,  ROCK.  So  few  small  Passerine  birds  frequent  the  seashore  that  the  Rock- 
pipit,  which  always  lives  there,  is  really  quite  noticeable  in  spite  of  its  dull  coloration. 
It  is  rather  smaller  than  a Skylark,  and  the  ground-colour  of  its  plumage  is  distinctly 
olive,  with  the  usual  striping  decidedly  indistinct.  It  feeds,  like  the  Sandpipers,  on 
insects  and  small  marine  life  obtained  on  the  seashore.  This  species  breeds  on  the  sea- 
cliffs,  making  its  nest  at  any  height,  high  up  on  a ledge  or  in  a crevice,  or  low  down  on  the 
beach.  The  nest  is  of  much  the  same  style  as  the  Meadow-pipit’s,  but,  as  is  natural  from 
its  location,  it  is  often  largely  constructed  of  seaweed.  The  eggs  are  greyish,  closely 
mottled  with  brown,  very  similar  to  those  of  the  common  Titlark  or  Meadow-pipit,  but 
noticeably  larger.  Four  or  five  form  the  set,  and  they  may  be  first  found  in  April, 
but  a second  batch  is  laid  later  on.  This  bird  breeds  everywhere  on  our  coasts,  except 
on  the  low-lying  shares,  and  hence  is  naturally  commoner  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  than 
in  England.  It  is  confined  to  extreme  Western  Europe,  though  a slightly  differing  race 
breeds  over  Northern  Europe  generally  to  the  east  of  its  breeding-range.  This  has  a 


pinkish  breast, 
and  has  occurred 
here  on  migration. 
Neither  race  has 
the  white  outer 
edges  to  the  tail 
usual  in  Pipits. 

PIPIT, 
TAWNY.  Rare 
visitor,  breeding 
in  Central  and 
Southern  Europe, 
North  Africa,  and 
Western  to  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Nest  as 
in  other  Pipits  ; 


but  eggs  less 
thickly  spotted, 
the  bluish  or 
yellowish  -white 
ground  showing 
'veil  between  the 
variable  chestnut 
and  grey  mark- 
ings. D i s t i n- 
guished  from  our 
common  Pipits 
by  much  more 
sandy  and  less 
streaky  colour. 
It  looks  like  a 
desert  bird,  but 
is  often  found 

in  cultivated  land.  In  winter  this  species  reaches  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa,  and  is 
also  found  in  North-west  India. 


KNOTS. 

Showing  the  change  from  winter  to  summer  plumage. 


PIPIT,  TREE-.  This  is  a browner  bird  than  the  Meadow-pipit,  thus  more  approaching 
the  Skylark  in  coloration  ; it  is  also  larger  and  more  distinctly  marked  than  the  Meadow- 
pipit,  and  it  has  not  such  long  hind-claws  as  that  species.  It  is  most  readily  distinguished 
from  the  humble  Titlark  by  its  habit  of  frequently  perching  on  the  top  of  a tree,  whence 
it  rises  a little  way  to  deliver  its  song,  which  is  a very  good  one — much  reminding  the  hearer 
of  a Canary’s.  In  general  habits  it  is  much  like  its  relative.  It  is,  however,  also  a summer 
migrant  only,  is  rare  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  not  found  in  Ireland.  It  inhabits 
Northern  and  Central  Europe  generally,  visiting  Africa  in  the  winter,  when  it  also  reaches 
India.  In  India  there  is  also,  however,  another  race  of  Tree-pipit,  which  is  more  of  an 
olive-green  in  colouring,  and  breeds  in  the  Himalayas  and  Eastern  Siberia.  The  Tree- 
pipit’s  nest,  although  usually  located  near  trees,  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  generally 
under  the  shelter  of  the  grass,  etc.  It  is  a simple,  rough,  open  cup  of  hay,  roots,  etc., 
lined  with  a finer  quality  of  the  same  materials,  and  often  with  horsehair.  Four  to  seven 
eggs  form  the  set,  and  different  batches  vary  extremely  in  appearance,  being  variously 


Photo  by  0.  J.  Wilkinson!  LAPWING  RISING  FROM  NEST. 

The  small  white  patches  near  the  tips  of  the  wings  recall  those  in  certain  butterflies. 


[ Lymm . 


Photo  by  C.  Re,J t PAIR  OF  LAPWINGS  w»hau 


In  spite  of  Tennyscn  s line,  the  Lapwing  does  not  get  another  crest  in  spring;  he  merely  gets  blach  in  the  lace. 
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spotted,  marbled,  or 
streaked  with  different 
shades  of  brown,  on  a 
ground-colour  tinged  with 
pink  or  grey  of  varying 
intensity.  The  spots  vary 
much  in  size,  abundance, 
and  location;  broadly 
speaking,  there  are  two 
main  types,  an  olive  and 
a red,  such  as  are  shown 
on  the  plate,  between  which 
there  are  any  amount  of 
varieties.  They  may  be 
first  found  in  May,  almost 
everywhere  in  Great  Britain , 
though  more  rarely  in  the 
north,  while  the  bird  does 
not  breed  in  Ireland.  Abroad 
it  breeds  not  only  all  across 
Europe,  though  not  on  the 
Ph°t°  by  k.  Chisietti  ^ LAPWING’S  NEST  [Rotherham,  low  ground  in  the  southern 

tu  l , '•]  , portions,  but  east  to  the 

1 he  eggs  are  by  no  means  always  so  easily  seen  as  here.  * m 

Yenisei. 

PIPIT,  WATER-  OR  ALPINE.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  the  mountains  of  Central 
Europe  and  Asia.  Nest  among  stones  or  in  marshes  ; eggs  like  Rock-pipit’s.  Distinguished 
from  that  bird  by  white  tips  to  sides  of  tail.  Like  tEi  Northern  Rock-pipit,  it  has  a 
pinkish  breast. 


PLOVER,  CASPIAN.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  Central  Asia  by  salt  lakes. 
Eggs  buff  speckled  with  black.  Size  of  Ring-plover  ; brown  above,  white  on  face  and 
under-parts,  with  chestnut  breast-band.  In  winter  this  is  drab,  and  the  young  birds  have 
hardly  any.  The  chief  winter  quarters  of  the  species  are  in  Africa,  and  it  goes  as  far 
south  as  Cape  Colony. 

PLOVER,  GOLDEN . Conspicuous  by  its  yellow-spotted  plumage  at  the  poulterers’ 
and  by  its  swift  flight  and  musical  whistling  call  on  the  moorlands  and  marshes,  the 
Golden  Plover  is  a very  noticeable  bird.  There  is  no  sex-difference  in  plumage  ; but  the 
summer  dress  differs  from  that  of  the  winter  in  showing  more  or  less  black  on  the  under 
parts.  Striking  as  it  appears  when  close  at  hand,  the  gold-speckled  coloration  is  really 
protective  in  the  bird’s  native  haunts,  and  the  chicks,  peppered  as  they  are  with  black  and 
yellow  above,  are  also  hard  to  see.  The  bird  feeds  on  insects,  worms,  slugs,  ground- 
berries,  etc.,  and  is  itself  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  In  winter  it  goes  about 
in  flocks,  and  thus  great  numbers  are  obtained.  At  this  season  they  are  found  on  the 
coast,  often  in  enormous  numbers.  The  breeding-grounds  of  this  bird  with  us  are  mostly 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  found  all  across  Europe 
and  Asia  to  the  Yenisei  in  Siberia,  migrating  south  in  winter  to  Africa,  where  it  reaches 
the  Cape  ; eastwards  it  seldom  goes  as  far  as  India,  where  the  Lesser  species  is  the  common 
bird  in  winter.  The  Golden  Plover,  when  breeding,  is  a true  inhabitant  of  the  high  moor- 
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lands,  avoiding  meadows  and  marshes  at  this  time  ; its  eggs  arc  laid  on  the  ground  in  the 
merest  rudiment  of  a nest  among  the  moor-plants,  and  much  resemble  those  of  the  Lap- 
wing, but  are  of  a distinct  yellow-buff,  not  olive-green,  in  ground-colour,  with  strong 
distinct  dark  markings  ; and  although  the  bird  is  rather  smaller  than  the  Lapwing,  the 
eggs  are  bigger.  Four  form  the  set,  and  they  may  be  found  in  May.  The  bird  is  not 
demonstrative  like  the  Lapwing,  but  often  pretends,  like  that  bird,  to  be  injured.  Golden 
Plover  breed  abundantly  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  especially  in  the  island  groups, 
but  in  southern  Great  Britain  are  confined  as  breeding  birds  to  the  north  and  west,  and 
to  Wales,  where,  as  in  the  south-western  English  counties,  they  are  scarcer. 

PLOVER,  GREEN,  see  LAPWING. 


PLOVER , KENTISH.  The 
Kentish  Plover  is  very  like  the  Ring- 
plover  in  general  appearance,  but  has 
black  legs,  and  the  band  across  the 


Photo  copyright J [by  W.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 

LAPWING. 

The  Lapwing’s  long  pointed  crest  distinguishes  it  at  once  from  any 
of  our  birds. 


PLOVER,  GREY.  The  Grey  Plover  is  very  like  the  Golden  Plover,  but  rather  larger, 
and  spotted  with  white  instead  of  yellow  in  the  adult,  though  in  the  young  the  spots 
are  yellowish.  It  has  the  same  black  underparts  in  summer.  It  has  also  a minute  hind 
toe,  whereas  the  Golden  Plover  is  three-toed.  On  the  wing  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
a black  tuft  of  feathers  under  the 
armpit.  It  is  a sea-coast  bird  here, 
much  less  numerous  and  sociable 
than  the  Golden  Plover,  and  does 
not  breed  with  us,  although  doing 
so  in  the  Arctic  regions  all  round 
the  world.  Its  call  is  shriller  and 
sharper  than  that  of  the  Golden 
Plover.  The  eggs  are  like  Golden 
Plover’s,  but  in  ground-colour  more 
olive.  In  winter  this  bird  is  very 
widely  distributed,  being  found  as 
far  south  as  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  southern  South  America.  This 
species  and  the  Common  and  Lesser 
Golden  Plovers  form  a very  natural' 
little  group,  of  which  the  present  is 
the  most  advanced,  as  shown  by  its 
more  strikingly  contrasted  plumage, 
larger  size,  and  wider  range.  In 
retaining  the  hind-toe,  which  the 
others  have  lost,  however,  it  is  more 
primitive,  in  this  agreeing  with  most 
of  the  broad-winged  Plovers  or  Lap- 
wings, which  are  otherwise  a more 
specialized  type  than  typical  Plovers, 
often  having  crests,  wattles,  and 
spurs  on  the  wings. 
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Photo  by  S.  Crook  J 


YOUNG  LAPWING. 

The  pepper-and-salt  coloured  down  is  very  protective  when  the  young 


[Preston* 


squat. 


breast  divided  in  the  middle;  it  is  also  a smaller  bird,  and  very  much  less  common,  being 
a scarce  local  species,  mainly  confined  to  the  south  of  England.  It  is  a spring  migrant 
with  us,  and  is  found  over  most  of  the  Old  World,  ranging  down  to  Australia  in  winter. 
True  to  its  name,  the  Kentish  Plover  chiefly  breeds  here  on  the  Kent  beaches,  though 
extending  also  into  Sussex.  The  eggs  are  only  three  in  number,  laid  on  the  beach  with- 
out any  nest,  and  are,  fortunately  for  this  very  local  bird,  extremely  hard  to  find.  They 
are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Ring-plover,  but  marked  much  more  heavily,  the  black 
blotches  being  larger  and  especially  longer.  May  is  the  time  to  find  them.  The  chicks 
have  a similar  wonderfully  protective  coloration.  Though  only  breeding  here  in  the  places 
above  indicated,  this  Plover  really  has  a very  wide  range,  and  nests  all  across  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  Old  World,  while  the  American  race  is  hardly  separable. 

PLOVER,  KILLDEER,  see  KILLDEER. 

PLOVER,  LESSER,  GOLDEN.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  North-eastern  Asia  and 
Arctic  North  America.  Eggs  like  Golden  Plover’s,  but  slightly  smaller  and  paler  in 
ground-colour.  Smaller  and  higher  on  legs  than  Golden  Plover,  with  wing  lining  smoky- 
brown  instead  of  white.  The  American  race,  which  is  larger  than  the  Asiatic,  goes  as 
far  south  as  Argentina  in  winter,  the  Eastern  form  further  still,  not  only  to  Southern 
Asia,  but  through  the  Pacific  Islands  down  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

PLOVER,  LITTLE  RING-.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  by  fresh  water  over  Europe, 
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North  Africa,  and  Northern  Asia.  Eggs  very  like  Kentish  Plover’s,  but  smaller  and  with 
finer  markings.  Distinguished  from  common  Ring-plover  by  smaller  size  and  pale  yellowish 
instead  of  orange  legs,  and  black  instead  of  black  and  orange  beak.  In  winter  it  goes 
as  far  south  as  New  Guinea,  and  is  common  in  India,  where  the  common  Ring-plover 
is  rare. 

PLOVER,  NORFOLK,  see  TILICK-KNEE. 

PLOVER,  RING-.  The  Ring-plover  is  the  little  sandy  bird,  about  as  big  as  a Starling, 
with  a black-and-white  face  and  breast,  which  one  finds  running  at  an  astonishing  speed 
on  its  rather  long  bright  orange  legs  along  beaches,  seeking  its  food  of  insects,  shore 
crustaceans,  and  such-like  small  life.  When  fledged  the  young  have  a brown,  instead 
of  black,  band  across  the  breast.  The  note  of  the  Ring-plover  is  a whistling  one.  This 
bird  is  found  with  us  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  and  is  widely  spread  over  Europe 
and  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  its  chief  winter  quarters  when  it  migrates  being  in  Africa, 
where  it  reaches  Cape  Colony.  During  the  passage  seasons  it  may  be  found  along  rivers 
as  well  as  the  coast.  The  Ring-plover,  or  Ring-dotterel,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  breeds 
on  sandy  or  pebbly  shores,  and  sometimes  by  fresh  water  or  in  sandy  inland  localities, 
usually  laying  its  eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  but  sometimes  bedding  them  on  pebbles  and 
bits  of  shell  ; this  is  especially  done  when  the  nest  is  made  away  from  the  pebbly  beach, 
and  so  renders  it  particularly  conspicuous.  Owing  to  this  occasional  habit  of  making 
its  nest  of  pebbles  it  is  sometimes  known  as  Stonehatch.  The  eggs  themselves  are  well 


SOCIABLE  LAPWING. 

1 he  bird  on  the  far  side  is  in  young  plumage  without  the  black  abdomen  and  distinct  head-markings. 
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adapted  for  concealment,  being  sprinkled  with  small  black  spots  on  a ground  of  some 
shade  of  buff  ; they  are  pear-shaped  and  four  in  number,  like  those  of  Plovers  generally  ; 
they  are  usually  to  be  found  about  April,  but  may  at  times  be  laid  well  after  midsummer. 
The  chicks  are  clad  in  sandy  down  peppered  with  black  above,  and  pure  white  below, 
and  also  look  very  like  pebbles  when  squatting  down.  The  old  birds  simulate  disablement 
very  noticeably  when  their  home  is  invaded.  This  very  pretty  little  bird  is  found  breeding 
all  round  our  coasts  where  suitable  beaches  exist,  even  in  the  remotest  islands,  and  also 
nests  throughout  Europe  generally,  and  even  in  the  Arctic  parts  thereof,  and  in  Greenland. 

PLOVER,  SEMIPALM ATED.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  North  America,  and 
migrating  south  as  far  as  Peru  in  winter.  Like  Ring-plover,  but  with  narrower  black 


MALE  BLACK  LARK. 

At  first  sight  this  might  be  mistaken  for  a Starling  or  Blackbird,  but  the  tail  is  too  long  for  the  former 

and  the  wings  too  long  for  the  latter. 


collar,  flesh-coloured  legs,  and  a short  web  between  the  inner  and  middle  toes,  as  well  as 
that  between  the  outer  and  middle  found  in  Plovers  generally.  Eggs  buff,  spotted  with 
black  chiefly  round  the  larger  end. 

PLOVER,  SOCIABLE,  see  LAPWING,  SOCIABLE. 

PLOVER,  STONE,  see  THICK-KNEE. 

PLOVER,  UPLAND,  see  SANDPIPER,  BARTRAM’S. 

POCHARD , BAER'S.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  North-eastern  Asia.  Eggs  like 
those  of  Wlute-eyed  Pochard,  from  which  this  bird  is  distinguished  by  the  dark-green 
head  found  in  both  sexes,  and  by  showing  white  on  the  flanks  above  the  water-line  when 
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it  is  also  a larger  and  slimmer  bird,  so  that,  although  it  appears  sometimes 
to  interbreed  with  the  White-eye,  it  would  seem  to  be  a fully  distinct  species.  Its  usual 
winter-quarters  are  in  China,  but  it  sometimes  visits  India.  From  1896  onwards  for  several 
years  it  occurred  there  in  some  numbers,  judging  from  those  I saw  in  the  Calcutta  market, 
but  when  I left  India  in  1902  the  invasion  seemed  to  be  subsiding.  But  from  the  fact 
that  it  occurred,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  recorded  specimen  in  this  country,  which 
was  shot  in  1901,  was  quite  as  likely  to  be  a natural  visitor  as  a bird  bred  here  from 
imported  and  pinioned  parents  ; for  this  Pochard  is  a rather  erratic  bird,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  little  on  record  about  it.  It  is  not  an  everyday  bird  even  in  China,  and 
very  few 
have  ever 
been  im- 
ported here 
alive. 

P 0 CH 
ARD,  COM- 
MON. This 
diving  duck 
is  a little 
bigger  than 
the  Tufted 
Pochard,  but 
smaller  than 
the  common 
Wild  Duck. 

The  drake 
has  a grey 
body,  black 
breast  and 
stern,  and 
chestnut -red 
head,  while 
the  duck  is 
of  a duller 
grey,  and  has 
the  head  and 
breast  nut- 
brown.  In 

eyes — those  of  our  bird  being  generally  red 


summer  the 
drake’s 
breast  be- 
comes grey. 
The  cele- 
brated 
American 
Canvas -back 
Duck  closely 
resembles 
this  species, 
but  is  quite 
as  big  as  the 
common 
Wild  Duck, 
and  has  the 
beak  entirely 
black,  while 
in  the  Com- 
mon Pochard 
it  is  black 
and  grey. 
There  is  also 
another 
Pochard 
in  North 
America, 
much  more 
like  ours,  but 
with  yellow 

a blue-grey  bill,  and  a rounded  head,  the  heads 


CRESTED  LARK. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  crest  is  long  and  narrow,  while  the  Skylark’s 
is  short  and  bushy,  not  noticeable  unless  erected. 


of  our  Pochard  and  the  Canvas-back  being  noticeably  low  in  the  forehead  and  sloping. 
In  all  three  the  females  have  brown  eyes.  The  Pochard  closely  resembles  its  Tufted 
relative  in  nesting  arrangements  as  in  general  habits,  nesting  very  near  the  water’s  edge 
or  on  tussocks,  or  even  masses  of  floating  vegetation.  The  eggs  also  are  similar,  but  run 
larger  in  size  ; the  set  is  usually  ten,  and  the  down  on  which  they  are  bedded  is  in  larger 
tufts  than  that  of  the  Tufted  Duck,  and  drab  with  white  centres.  They  may  be  found 
in  May  ; the  ducklings,  curiously  enough,  are  not  at  all  like  those  of  the  Tufted  Pochard, 
but  resemble  those  of  the  common  Wild  Duck  in  colour,  though  lighter  above.  They 
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dive  freely,  however,  and  I 
have  seen  them  sleeping, 
with  heads  tucked  in,  on 
the  water — a thing  I have 
never  seen  with  the  young 
of  the  ordinary  surface- 
feeding Ducks,  or  with 
Tufted  ducklings  either,  for 
that  matter.  This  Duck 
does  not  breed  on  orna- 
mental waters  nearly  so 
freely  as  the  Tufted  Poc- 
hard, and  in  the  purely 
wild  state  it  nests  far  less 
freely  here,  though  doing  so 
in  all  three  kingdoms.  Its 
breeding-range  outside  our 
islands  is  across  Europe  to 
Lake  Baikal.  In  winter  it 
is  common  in  India,  and 
also  visits  North  Africa. 
This  is  an  excellent  table 
bird  ; and  though,  owing 
to  its  very  small  wings,  it 
looks  awkward  in  flight, 
has  great  speed,  having 
been  seen  even  to  pass 
Mallard  when  both  were 
pursued  by  a trained  falcon. 
As  in  the  Pochard  group  generally,  the  female’s  note  is  a croak,  not  a quack,  and  the 
male’s  is  very  subdued.  The  courtship  in  Pochards,  also,  is  less  demonstrative  than  that 
of  most  surface-feeding  Ducks,  being  chiefly  confined  to  a drawing  back  of  the  neck  in  a 
curve  momentarily. 

POCHARD,  RED-CRESTED.  Rare  visitor  (though  often  bred  in  captivity),  nesting 
in  Southern  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Central  Asia.  Eggs  green,  brighter  than  in  other 
Ducks  ; size  of  Wild  Duck’s.  Male  distinguished  by  scarlet  bill,  bushy-crested  cinnamon 
head,  white  flanks  and  shoulder-patches,  often  tinged  with  pink,  and  black  underparts  ; 
female  plain  brown  above,  drab-white  below  and  on  cheeks,  with  black  red-tipped  bill. 
In  the  summer  undress  the  male  resembles  the  female.  In  full  plumage  he  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  ducks  ; in  some  ways  he  reminds  one  of  a Grebe,  and  by  a 
curious  coincidence  he  also  has  the  Grebe’s  habit  of  eating  feathers.  In  its  general 
habits,  however,  this  is  less  aquatic  than  the  other  Pochards,  for  it  often  comes  ashore  to 
graze,  a curious  habit  for  a diving-duck.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  tame  specimens  dive 
very  little,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  species  dives  for  food  freely  in  a wild  state. 

I have  even  seen  a tame  male,  on  two  occasions,  diving  repeatedly  to  fetch  up  food  for 
his  mate  ; once  in  summer,  when  the  food  was  the  green  “ flannel-weed  ” and  on  the  other 
occasion  in  winter,  when  he  got  dead  leaves,  &c.,  from  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  The 


SHORE  LARK. 

The  strongly-marked  yellow  and  black  throat  and  face  markings  easily 
distinguish  this  Lark. 
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migration  of  this  species  is  rather  east  and  west  than  north  and  south,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Rosy  Pastor,  and,  as  with  that  bird,  the  winter-quarters  are  in  India,  whence  those 
kept  in  captivity  have  been  imported  in  the  first  place.  The  Red-crested  Pochard  not 
only  breeds  more  freely  in  captivity  than  any  other  diving-duck,  but  produces  hybrids 
with  other  species  ; that  with  the  Mallard  is  the  most  common,  and  is  a very  handsome 
bird  with  a glossy  puce-coloured  head,  pink  bill,  and  fawn  breast. 

POCHARD,  TUFTED.  Although  much  better  known  as  a winter  visitor  than  a 
breeding  bird  in  Britain,  the  Tufted  Pochard  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  Ducks,  owing 
to  its  breeding  so  readily  on  large  park  waters.  Every  bird-loving  Londoner  must  know 
the  little,  long-crested,  golden-eyed,  black-and-white  drake  and  his  chocolate-coloured 
partner,  which  are  such  a constant  source  of  amusement  to  the  public  by  their  diving 
performances.  In  summer  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  drakes  seem  to  have  disappeared, 
but  they  are  really  there,  only  their  plumage  has  become  duller,  and  their  snowy  sides  are 
so  clouded  with  black  that  their  personality  is  obscured  for  the  time  being.  A great 
number  of  these  birds  are  now  wild  or  unpinioned,  and  fly  all  about  London  from  one  park 
to  another.  Indeed,  next  to  the  common  Wild  Duck  they  are  better  known  than  any 
other  species  in  London,  and  seem  to  be  breeding  abundantly  far  and  wide  over  the 
country  ; in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Mallard  and  Teal,  this  is  now  our  commonest 
breeding  Duck,  though,  as  remarked  in  the  introduction,  a century  ago  it  did  not 
breed  here  at  all.  As  in  any  flock — and  these  Ducks  keep  in  flocks  as  long  as  they  possibly 
can — one  usually  sees  at  least  twice  as  many  drakes  as  ducks,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
species  should  thrive  so 
well,  as  a preponderance  of 
males  is  generally  adverse 
to  increase.  One  would  be 
tempted  to  theorise  that 
the  Tufted  Drakes  are  too 
good-natured  to  fight  and 
interfere  with  each  other — 
they  certainly  are  most 
peaceable,  and  seldom  even 
show  off,  though  very  lively  ; 
but  then  one  gets  a pre- 
ponderance of  males  in  the 
case  of  the  Blackbird  also, 
which  is  pugnacious  and 
ostentatious  enough  in  all 
conscience.  Probably  in  the 
case  of  both  birds  their 
success  is  due  to  a happy 
combination  of  boldness  and 
prudence,  which  enables 
them  to  select  safe  breeding- 
places.  The  Tufted  Pochard 
has  a swift,  heavy  flight, 
and,  like  most  diving  Ducks, 

looks  \ ery  aw  kw  ard  W hen  The  Woocj  Lark’s  shorter  tail  and  distinct  -eyebrows  distinguish  it  from  the  Skylark. 


WOOD  LARK. 
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food  of  weeds 
and  shell-fish 
under  water. 
On  small 
ponds  it  does 
not  seem  to 
breed  freely, 
possibly  on 
account  of 
the  absence 
of  suitable 
food,  but 
when  it  has 
a chance  of 
obtaining 
this,  it  is  cer- 
tain ly  the 
best  Duck 
of  all  our 

species  as  regards  interesting  the  public.  This  lively  little  diving-duck  builds  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  water  among  the  rank  vegetation,  or  even  on  tussocks  of  this  standing 
out  of  the  water  itself  ; the  nest  is  constructed  of  the  usual  local  materials,  and  lined  with 
sooty  black  down.  The  eggs,  which  are  of  a more  or  less  greenish  drab,  are  usually  about 
ten  in  number,  but  I have  seen  a bird  mothering  no  less  than  fifteen  ducklings  ; it  is 
probable,  however,  that  all  these  did  not  originally  belong  to  her,  as  there  were  one  or 
two  other  mothers  about  with  very  scanty  broods.  This  duck  lays  very  late,  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  sits  twenty-five  days.  The  ducklings  are  sooty  black,  and  dive 
freely  on  the  very  day  of  their  birth.  The  Tufted  Pochard,  often  called  Tufted  Duck, 
Tufted  Scaup,  or  Tufted  Diver,  is  found  breeding  abroad  all  across  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia  ; in  winter  it  is  common  in  North  Africa  and  India,  and  ranges  east  even  to  the 
Philippines  and  Borneo,  having  apparently  extended  its  winter  as  well  as  its  breeding- 
range  in  recent  times  ; in  spite  of  its  heavy  flight  it  likes  flying,  which  is  another  point  in 
its  favour  as  a successful  bird,  since  a lively,  restless  species  naturally  gains  more  experience 
than  a sluggish  sedentary  one.  I have  even  seen  a Tufted  Pochard  at  Kew,  which  had  lost 
a foot,  try  to  catch  bits  of  bread  flung  to  the  ducks,  on  the  wing. 

POCHARD,  WHITE-EYED,  or  FERRUGINOUS  DUCK.  Occasional  visitor,  breeding 
in  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  North  Africa  and  Central  Asia  to  Cashmere.  Eggs  creamy, 
slightly  smaller  than  Tufted  Pochard’s,  bedded  on  brownish-white  down.  Size  of  Tufted 
Pochard  ; mahogany  brown,  brighter  in  male,  which  only  has  the  white  eye,  the  female’s 
eyes  being  grey.  The  White-eyed  Duck  has  an  east  and  west  migration,  its  winter  quarters 
being  chiefly  in  India,  where  it  is  far  the  commonest  diving  duck.  In  Madagascar  there 
is  a closely-allied  local  race,  and  in  the  Australian  region  another,  rather  more  distinct  and 
of  larger  size.  Until  late  years  this  Pochard  was  not  much  kept  in  captivity,  and  did  not 
breed  in  that  condition,  but  this  is  not  now  the  case.  The  ducklings  are  very  pretty, 
coloured  much  like  young  Mallard,  with  a sharp  contrast  of  black  and  yellow.  The  bird 
once  known  as  Paget’s  Pochard  is  a hybrid  between  the  White-eyed  and  the  Common 
Pochard,  and  has  a grey  body',  mahogany  breast  and  head,  and  yellow  eyes. 


walking,  i t s 
legs  being  set 
so  far  apart, 
to  facilitate 
the  outward 
stroke  in  div- 
ing, that  the 
typical  duck 
waddle  is 
accentuated 
to  a painful 
degree.  In- 
d e e d,  it 
would  seem 
that  the  bird 
only  comes 
ashore  to 
rest,  and  gets 
most  of  its 


SHORT-TOED  LARK. 

This  is  a very  insignificant-looking  bird,  but  its  very  deficiency  in  special  points 
is  a means  of  distinction  from  other  Larks. 
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PRATINCOLE,  BLACK-WINGED  or  NORDM ANN’S.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding 
from  Hungary  to  Turkestan,  and  wintering  in  Africa.  Distinguished  from  next  species  by 
having  the  wing-lining  black.  The  eggs  are  very  similar  in  both. 

PRATINCOLE,  COLLARED,  or  SW ALLOW -PLOVER.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in 
Southern  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Western  Asia,  on  dry  spots  near  swamps,  laying  its 
eggs  on  the  bare  ground  ; they  are  buff  to  grey  in  colour,  spotted  with  black  and  drab. 
Young  active.  Size  of  Golden  Plover,  with  long  wings  and  forked  tail  like  a Swallow  or 
Tern  ; colour  brown,  with  buff  throat  surrounded  by  black  collar,  and  black  and  white  tail. 
Lining  of  wings  chestnut.  This  bird  runs  actively  on  the  ground,  but  spends  a great  deal  of 
its  time  on  the  wing,  catching  insects  in  flight  like  a swallow  ; its  flight,  however,  is  more 
like  a Gull’s  than  a Swallow’s.  In  winter  it  visits  Africa  and  North-West  India. 

PTARMIGAN . The  Ptarmigan,  only  found  here  on  high  mountains  in  Scotland,  is 
a little  smaller  than  the  Red  Grouse,  and  is  easily  distinguishable  from  it  at  any  time  of 
die  year  by  its  white  wings  and  belly.  In  winter  it  is  all  white  except  the  tail  and  a 
streak  from  bill  to  eye  in  the  male,  which  are  black.  In  summer  the  cock’s  general  colour 
is  a dark  grizzled  brown,  the  hen’s  yellower  ; in  autumn  both  become  grey,  and  with  all 
these  changes  of  colour  the  bird  is  pretty  constantly  moulting,  though  always  unmistakeable. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  at  all,  unless  it  moves,  as  its  colour  is  so  highly  protective 
at  all  seasons,  and,  no  doubt  for  this  reason,  it  lies  much  closer  than  the  Grouse,  though 


WHITE-WINGED  LARK. 

The  white  area  on  the  wing  reminds  one  of  the  Snow-Bunting  but  this  is  a smaller  bird. 
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strong  on  the  wing 
when  it  sees  reason 
for  flying.  The  general 
habits  are  similar  to 
those  of  its  more  low- 
land relative  the 
Grouse,  but  the  bird 
is  tamer,  and  feeds  on 
moss  and  lichen  as 
well  as  on  the  food 
consumed  by  Grouse, 
living  as  it  does  at  a 
higher  level.  Although 
so  much  like  the  Red 
Grouse,  the  Ptarmigan 
does  not  interbreed 
with  that  bird,  as 
Blackgame  sometimes 
do.  Such  species  seem 
to  be  kept  separate  by 
aversion  ; we  know,  for 


Photo ] [by  A . S.  Rudland  & Sons. 

YOUNG  SKYLARKS. 

Two  broods  are  reared  in  the  season. 


instance,  that  the 
Amherst  Pheasant, 
which  is  green  and 
white,  lives  on  the 
same  mountains  in 
China  as  the  Golden 
Pheasant,  but  drives 
it  away  from  its  own 
special  haunts.  Yet 
the  two  are  so  nearly 
allied  that  Amherst 
cocks  cross  freely  in 
confinement  with 
Golden  hens,  and  the 
hybrids  are  quite  fer- 
tile every  way.  The 
Ptarmigan  is  found 
all  across  Europe  and 
Asia  on  high  moun- 
tains ; it  must  not  be 
confused  with  the 


Willow-grouse  or  Ryper,  the  “ Ptarmigan  ” usually  seen  at  poulterers’  and  mentioned  in 
the  article  on  the  Red  Grouse.  The  Ptarmigan  breeds  on  the  mountain-tops,  making  the 
same  sort  of  “ apology  for  a nest  ” as  the  Grouse,  and  laying  eggs  which  are  very  similar, 
but  smaller  and  less  heavily  shotted,  so  that  more  of  the  buff  ground-colour  is  visible. 
The  number  is  about  the  same,  bm  not  so  great  as  is  sometimes  found  in  a Grouse’s  nest, 
and  they  are  usually  to  be  found  in  May.  The  chicks  are  very  like  Grouse  chicks,  and  both 
parents  take  care  of  them  in  the  same  way. 

Ptarmigan  only  live  with  us  in  Scotland,  and  only  there  at  high  elevations,  among 
the  stony  ground  above  the  range  of  the  Grouse.  On  the  Continent  this  is  also  a bird  of 
the  high  mountains  above  the  forest  limit.  Its  white  wings  and  under  parts  distinguish 
it  from  the  Red  Grouse  ; but  if  the  Willow-grouse  be  successfully  established,  it  may  be 
mistaken  for  that  bird,  which  is,  however,  larger — the  Ptarmigan  not  being  bigger  than  the 
Partridge — and  distinctly  redder  in  colour.  Moreover,  the  Willow-grouse  “ becks  ” like  the 
Red  Grouse,  while  the  Ptarmigan  utters  a frog-like  croak.  The  various  Ptarmigans  form 
a very  natural  group,  distinguished  from  other  Grouse  by  having  the  toes  feathered  as  well 
as  the  legs,  this  feathering  being  much  thicker  in  winter  than  in  summer,  while  in  winter 
the  claws  are  also  longer,  to  aid  the  bird  in  walking  on  the  snow  and  burrowing  under  it 
for  food  and  shelter.  Besides  the  Red  Grouse  (which  is  one  of  the  group  and  the  only 
member  of  it  which  does  not  turn  white),  the  Willow-grouse,  and  the  present  Ptarmigan, 
there  exist  also  the  Rock-Ptarmigan,  which  inhabits  Iceland  and  the  high  Arctic  regions 
generally,  and  the  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  of  the  high  mountains  of  North-west  America. 
The  last  is  the  smallest  of  all,  and  the  most  highly  evolved,  for,  as  its  name  implies,  it  has 
no  colour  even  on  the  tail  in  winter.  Our  Grouse  is  either  the  most  primitive  of  all  the 
Ptarmigans,  or  a race  which  has  lost  the  power  of  turning  white  ; it  occupies  a similar 
position,  in  fact,  to  the  Azorean  Bullfinch,  which  does  not  develop  male  colouring. 


PUFFIN.  The  Puffin  is  the  quaint  little  black-and-white  diver,  about  as  big  as  a 
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SKYLARK. 

Showing  the  streaky-brown  plumage  so  common  in  ground-birds. 


Wishaw,  N.b. 


Pi  -to  by  C Rcidl  SKYLARKS. 

The  characteristic  white  edging  of  the  outei  tail-feathers  is  well  shown  in  the  r.ght-hand  b ird. 
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Pigeon,  with  bright  orange  leg? 
and  a caricature  of  a face,  so  fre 
quently  to  be  seen  by  passengers 
on  ships  passing  our  rocky  coasts. 
It  is  only  found  there  in  the  sum- 
mer-time, but  if  by  any  chance 
seen  in  winter  would  hardly  be 
recognised,  as  after  the  breeding 
season  the  outer  covering  of  the 
beak  flakes  off,  leaving  it  of  quite 
small  size  and  of  an  inconspicuous 
dark  colour.  The  beak  of  the 
fledged  young  is  also  of  this  colour 
and  character.  The  Puffin  is  more 
active  on  land  and  on  the  wing 
than  most  of  our  Auks.  When  on 
land  it  does  not  usually  sit  up  on 
its  hocks  like  a Guillemot,  but 
stands  and  runs  like  a Duck.  It 
is  very  punctual  in  arriving  at  its 
breeding-places,  where  it  congre- 
gates in  enormous  numbers,  and 
after  breeding  goes  right  out  to 
sea  and  does  not  come  back  till 
the  spring.  It  is  more  plentiful  in 
the  north  than,  in  the  other  parts 
of  our  islands,  and  is  generally 
distributed  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
entering  the  Mediterranean  in 
winter,  at  which  season  it  is  also 
found  as  far  south  as  the  Canary 
Islands.  Puffins  breed  on  grassy 
cliffs  and  downs  adjoining  the  sea,  burrowing  out  a nest-hole  with  their  bill  and  feet  like 
Sand-martins,  or  expelling  a rabbit  from  his  burrow  if  these  animals  have  a warren  in  the 
vicinity.  In  suitable  places  they  form  extremely  large  colonies,  and  fairly  honeycomb  the 
soil  with  their  earths  ; natural  crevices  are  also  used.  No  nest  is  made  in  the  hole,  and  the 
single  egg,  which  is  laid  in  May,  soon  gets  very  dirty  ; its  proper  colour  is  a dirty  white, 
with  a few  indistinct  buff  and  grey  markings  ; the  texture  is  coarse  and  rough.  After  a 
month’s  incubation  the  fluffy  black  young  one,  which  has  a small  black  bill  quite  unlike 
those  of  its  parents,  is  hatched,  and  the  parents  work  hard  to  bring  it  fish,  carrying  several 
at  a time  side  by  side  in  their  bills.  This  appears  to  be  done  by  the  bird  biting  deep  into 
each  fish  as  caught,  so  that  the  bill  can  be  opened  for  another  without  letting  the  fish  drop. 
Such  a habit  gives  it  a great  advantage  over  the  Guillemot  and  Razorbill,  which  carry 
up  their  fish  singly,  and  the  burrowing  into  the  soil  for  a nesting-site  is  another  favourable 
trait,  as  it  secures  the  egg  and  young  against  enemies.  Thus,  in  this  case,  we  can  see  how 
the  bird  has  become  so  extremely  numerous  as  it  is.  It  is  also  known  to  be  a long-lived 
bird,  a tame  one  having  lived  for  twenty  years  in  the  Faroe  Islands. 

Puffins  breed  locally  all  round  our  coasts,  being  scarcest  in  the  east  of  England,  though 
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NEST  OF  SKYLARK. 

The  Icocely  made  open  nest  of  the  Skylark  shows  the  type  most 
usually  made  by  ground-nesting  small  birds. 
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there  are  colonies  at  Flamborough  and  the  Fame  Islands  ; they  are  especially  abundant 
in  Western  Scotland  and  the  islands  adjoining.  Abroad  they  breed  all  about  the  North 
Atlantic  coasts,  and  eastwards  in  the  high  north,  but  also  southwards  as  far  as  the  Berlengas 
islands  off  Portugal.  The  huge  deep  red-and-blue  bill,  contrasting  with  the  black-and-white 
plumage  of  this  little  diver,  make  it  an  unmistakeable  figure  ; and  it  has  many  local  names 
here,  such  as  Tammie  Norie,  Coulterneb,  Bottlenose,  and  Sea-parrot,  while  the  Italians 
give  it  the  quaint  and  appropriate  name  of  Polcinella  di  Marc,  or  “ Sea-Punch.”  In  the 
North  Pacific  it  is  replaced  by  the  Horned  Puffin,  in  which  the  face  is  white  instead  of  grey,, 
the  collar  deeper,  the  bill  red  and  yellow,  and  a little  horn  projects  upwards  above  each, 
eye.  In  that  part  of  the  world,  too,  is  found  the  even  quainter  Tufted  Puffin,  which  has  a 
red-and-green  bill,  and  plumage  all  black  except  for  a white  face  ornamented  on  eachi 
side  with  long  straw-yellow  plumes  like  “ kissing-curls.”  Both  sexes  bear  these  decorations,, 
for  there  is  no  sex-difference  in  any  of  the  Auk  family. 


QUAIL,  ANDALUSIAN  BUTTON-.  This  little  bird,  usually  called  in  British-bird 
books  the  Andalusian  Hemipode,  is  one  of  a family  quite  distinct  from  the  game  birds,  and 
known  to  sportsmen  as  Button-  or 
Bustard -Ouails,  though  Hemipode 
is  the  book-name.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  Quail  by 
lacking  the  hind  toe  and  the  small 
webs  at  the  base  of  the  front  toes 
which  are  found  in  all  typical  game- 
birds. Its  colour  is  a mottled 
brown,  the  hen  being  brighter  than 
the  cock,  and  also  rather  larger. 

The  appearance  of  this  bird  in 
England  is  rather  mysterious ; only 
three  specimens  have  ever  been 
obtained,  and  these  may,  it  has 
been  suggested,  have  been  imported 
along  with  a lot  of  Quails.  The 
bird  is  not  migratory,  and  its  home 
is  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  North 
Africa,  and  Sicily  ; but  it  has  turned 
up  once  in  Italy,  and  it  is  said  to 
occur,  though  rarely,  in  the  south 
of  France.  In  general  habits  it  re- 
sembles a Quail,  but  it  is  the  family 
custom  for  the  hens  to  fight  for  the 
cocks  and  then  expect  them  to  sit 
on  the  eggs  and  rear  the  young. 

The  eggs  in  this  species  are  four  to 
six  in  number,  and  dirty  white 
with  chocolate  and  mauve  mark-  , 

, , , Photo  copyright]  [by  Herbert  Lazenby. 

mgs.  The  note  resembles  the  SKYLARK  FEEDING  ITS  YOUNG, 

distant  bellowing  of  a bull,  whence  , , , . ... 

0 Although  the  Lark  nests  on  the  ground,  its  young  are  not  runners,  like 

the  Spaniards  call  the  bird  Torillo  young  Partridges,  but  helpless,  like  the  young  of  other  small  birds. 
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or  " Little  Bull.”  There  are  several  species  of  Hemipodes  in  India,  and  I often  found 
them  in  cages  of  Ouails.;  I knew,  too,  of  a specimen  which  was  captured  when  flying 
at  night  round  a lamp  at  Darjeeling,  at  an  elevation  far  above  its  normal  haunts  ; 
so  that  this  individual,  at  any  rate,  was  probably  travelling.  Button-Ouails  as  a rule  are 
great  skulkers,  and  will  not  fly  far,  but  birds  of  this  habit  may  be  capable  of  long  journeys, 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  our  Corncrake,  which  not  only  migrates  to  South  Africa,  but  has 
even  occurred  in  Greenland  and  in  Australia.  No  doubt  such  wanderers  are  wind-driven. 

QUAIL,  COMMON . The  Quail  is  very  like  a tiny  Partridge,  no  bigger  than  a Thrush  ; 
but  close  at  hand  many  differences  in  detail  will  be  noticed  in  the  plumage,  especially  in 
the  fact  that  the  Quail  is  noticeably  streaked  with  cream-colour  above.  It  has  also 
no  stiff  tail-feathers,  what  should  be  the  tail-quills  being  soft  like  the  body  plumage  ; while 
the  wings  are  much  longer  than  in  the  Partridge.  The  cock  Quail  is  distinguished  from  the 
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YOUNG  LINNETS. 


The  adult  male,  after  a moult  in  captivity,  reverts  to  a plumage  very  like  that  shown  here. 


[ Bridgenorth . 


hen  by  having  a plain  fawn  breast,  and  the  throat  bearing  an  anchor-shaped  dark  mark  on 
a rusty  or  white  ground,  while  his  mate  has  the  throat  white  and  the  breast  spotted.  The 
bird  lies  very  close,  trusting  to  its  very  perfect  concealing  coloration,  and  when  flushed 
flies  low  with  a continuous  quick  action  of  the  wings,  not  sailing  at  intervals  like  the 
Partridge.  The  Quail  is  a rare  bird  in  Britain  nowadays,  and  is  in  any  case  only  a summer 
migrant  as  a rule  ; it  is  seldom  seen  even  when  present,  as  it  hides  among  the  herbage. 
The  male’s  loud,  distinct,  trisyllabic  call,  however,  betrays  his  presence  ; it  is  variously 
rendered  as  “ Wet-my-feet,”  “ Wet-my-lips,”  etc.,  but  is  unmistakeable  if  once  heard. 
Mr.  E.  Kay-Robinson’s  rendering  “ Dick,  be  quick,”  is  the  best  version,  to  my  thinking  ; 
and  the  classical  Latin  name  Coturnix,  if  pronounced  slowly,  also  gives  a fair  idea  of  it. 
The  Quail  feed's  on  small  seeds,  insects,  grass-shoots,  etc.,  and  seems  to  be  partially 
nocturnal  ; at  any  rate,  captive  birds  are  active  at  night.  They  make  interesting  and 
cleanly  pets  if  kept  loose  in  a room  with  a clipped  wing  ; and  if  placed  in  an  aviary  should 
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A very 


LliNiNm  UIN  A UUKOL  DUOM. 

characteristic  portrait,  clearly  showing  the  white  edging  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  the  small  bill  and  eyes. 
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still  have  the  wing 
clipped  lest  they  disturb 
their  companions  by  fly- 
ing up  at  night.  When 
handled  they  have  a 
curious  trick  of  suddenly 
jerking  backward  in 
order  to  escape  ; their 
game  smell  is  very 
strong  and  character- 
istic, if  not  unpleasant — 
I have  met  with  few 
birds  with  so  marked  an 
odour.  The  Quail  bears 
confinement  remarkably 
well,  and  thousands  are 
imported  and  fattened 
in  flat  cages  ; even  when 
not  fed  up  they  are 
delicious  eating,  and  the 
practice  followed  abroad 
of  netting  them  on  their 
spring  migration  ought  to  be  stopped  by  international  agreement,  as  so  valuable  a bird 
deserves  every  encouragement.  This  is  the  only  species  in  the  game-bird  family  which 
undertakes  long  migrations,  and  these  tax  its  powers  to  the  uttermost,  for  many  perish  at 
sea,  and  numbers  make  the  land  in  a state  of  such  utter  exhaustion  that  they  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  man,  as  in  the  well-known  Biblical  case  in  which  the  worn-out  birds  provided  a 
supply  of  animal  food  for  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  This  illustrates  the  fact,  too  often 
overlooked,  that  evolution  cannot  proceed  indefinitely  in  all  directions — the  game  birds, 
whatever  their  need,  have  proved  unable  to  evolve  wings  of  sufficient  length  to  enable 
them  to  perform  very  long  flights  successfully,  though  in  some  other  families,  such  as  the 
Pigeons,  we  find  both  long-winged  and  short-winged  species,  showing  that  variations  in 
the  length  of  the  wings  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  their  evolution. 

The  Quail  nests  as  a rule,  like  the  Corncrake,  in  grass  or  cornfields,  especially  the  latter  ; 
the  nest  is  a mere  “ scrape  ” on  the  ground,  with  a few  scraps  of  dry  grass,  leaves,  etc.,  in  it. 
The  eggs  are  very  distinct  in  appearance,  glossy  in  texture,  and  some  shade  of  buff  in 
ground-colour,  heavily  blotched  with  dark  brown  and  a lighter  shade.  The  size  and  number 
of  the  spots  vary  to  some  extent.  Seven  to  twelve  form  the  set,  and  the  hen  sits  on  them 
for  three  weeks,  her  mate  rendering  no  assistance  ; indeed,  in  some  cases  he  is  polygamous, 
and  has  more  than  one  mate  to  attend  to.  The  chicks  are  like  tiny  young  Partridges, 
streaked  with  brown  on  a buff  ground.  The  eggs  may  be  found  in  May  ; but  sometimes  a 
second  brood  is  reared.  The  Quail  may  be  found  breeding  here  and  there  all  over 
our  islands,  even  in  the  Shetlands.  Abroad  it  breeds  almost  all  across  the  north  of 
the  Old  World,  and  it  must  be  one  of  the  most  numerous  birds  in  existence  ; the  long- 
continued  persecution  by  man,  which  has  endured  since  the  earliest  recorded  history, 
does  not  seem  to  have  affected  it  much.  But  of  late  years  there  have  been  many  complaints 
of  the  above-mentioned  netting  of  the  birds  on  their  way  north  in  spring,  which  must 
seriously  reduce  the  breeding-stock  available,  and  perhaps  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  Quails 
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LINNET’S  NEST. 

The  nest  is  the  ordinary  type  built  by  bush-nesting 
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small  birds. 
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here  nowadays.  Attempts  to  increase  the  stock  here  by  turning  out  imported  birds  in 
numbers  have  proved  unsuccessful ; presumably  these  migrate,  and  either  get  lost  or  have 
no  inclination  to  return  to  a country  in  which  they  were  not  originally  bred.  Yet  the  bird 
sometimes  winters  here,  and  in  South  Africa  and  the  islands  off  the  African  coast  there  is 
a richer-coloured  race  which  is  resident.  Our  bird  visits  Africa  in  winter,  extending  right 
down  to  the  Cape,  and  winters  in  great  numbers  in  India  also,  sometimes  remaining  to 
breed.  Natives  often  keep  it  as  a fighting  bird,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  did.  In  North- 
Eastern  Asia  and  Japan  is  found  a nearly-allied  species,  the  Japanese  Quail,  which 
has  the  throat  plain  rusty-red  in  the  male  and  covered  with  long  pointed  beard-like 
feathers  in  the  female  ; and  other  more  distinct  species  are  found  in  South  India  and 
Australia.  Formerly  there  was  one  even  in  New  Zealand — the  New  Zealand  Quail  being 
now  extinct,  however,  though  why  it  disappeared  so  quickly  has  always  been  a puzzle. 

RAIL,  LAND-,  see  CRAKE,  CORN-. 

RAIL,  WATER-.  Being  as  great  a skulker  as  the  Landrail,  and  generally  a great 
deal  less  noisy,  the  Water-rail  is  uncommonly  likely  to  be  overlooked,  even  in  the  wet 
marshy  places  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found.  When  seen,  however,  it  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  British  bird  ; it  is  a short-tailed,  long-billed,  long-legged  creature  about  as  big 
as  a Blackbird,  with  grey  breast  and  streaky-brown  back,  and  flanks  barred  with  black 
and  white.  It  will  generally  run  away  if  possible,  but  if  forced  to  fly,  will  be  seen  to  have 
the  fluttering  action  and  drooping  of  the  legs  at  starting  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
Rail  and  Crake  family.  The  young,  when  fledged,  are  creamy  below  instead  of  grey. 
This  bird  feeds  mostly  on  insects,  worms,  etc.  ; it  is  quiet  as  a rule,  but  in  the  breeding 
season  utters  a loud  peculiar  call  which  sometimes  sounds  like  the  screams  of  some  creature 
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LINNET  AND  GREENFINCH. 
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The  white  edges  to  the  Linnet’s  quills  distinguish  it  from  most  other  small  brown  birds. 
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in  distress.  It  is  a plucky  bird,  and  one  surprised  on  the  snow  by  a big  Gull  has  been 
seen  to  put  up  so  good  a fight  that  it  was  able  to  make  its  escape.  In  fact,  the  Rail  tribe 
are  remarkably  courageous — I have  seen  a pair  of  Coots  in  St.  James’s  Park  show  a bold 
front  to  a dog  which  was  too  inquisitive  about  their  brood,  while  only  the  Mandarin  among 
the  smaller  Ducks  dares  to  stand  up  to  the  Moorhen.  The  Water-rail’s  nest  is  very  hard 
to  find,  being  hidden  in  the  water-side  vegetation  and  constructed  on  the  ground  among  the 
herbage  ; as  is  so  usual  with  birds  of  this  family,  it  is  made  of  the  dead  leaves  of  the  marsh 
plants,  with  a finer  lining.  Ihe  eggs  are  very  like  Landrails’  eggs  in  their  creamy  ground 
colour  with  small  spots  of  chestnut  and  lilac.  Five  to  seven  form  the  set,  and  they  hatch 
in  three  weeks.  The  young  have  black  down,  like  Rails  generally.  The  first  eggs  are  to 
be  found  in  April,  but  they  may  be  laid  even  after  midsummer.  Although  such  a secretive 
bird  as  this  is  very  seldom  to  be  seen,  it  is  found  breeding  everywhere  in  the  British  Isles, 
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MAGPIE. 

The  dark  parts  of  the  Magpie’s  plumage  are  not  all  black  ; on  the  wings,  and  still  more  on  the  tail, 

there  is  a rich  metallic  gloss. 


even  in  the  Shetlands.  Outside  our  limits  it  breeds  over  Europe  generally  and  eastwards 
to  Central  Asia,  while  a barely  separable  race,  the  Indian  Water-rail,  which  breeds  in 
Eastern  Asia,  and  winters  in  India  and  Ceylon,  replaces  it  east  of  this.  Our  bird  even  breeds 
in  Iceland,  and  not  only  that,  but  manages  to  exist  there  in  winter,  frequenting  the  hot 
springs.  Several  distinct  species  of  Water-rails  occur  abroad,  especially  in  America,  and 
the  group  gradually  passes  into  that  of  the  short-billed  Rails  or  Crakes. 

RAVEN.  The  Raven,  now  a rare  bird  in  our  islands,  except  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  and  the  island  groups  adjoining  the  former  country,  is  in  general 
appearance,  habits,  etc.,  a large  edition  of  the  Carrion  Crow,  looking  nearly  twice  as  big 
as  that  bird.  Its  note  is  very  different,  however,  being  a hoarse  guttural  “ whow,  whow,” 
and  it  sails  more  frequently  in  flight,  and  spends  more  time  on  the  wing.  It  also  differs 


YOUNG  MAGPIES. 
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in  proportions,  having  a larger  head  and  bill,  broader  shoulders,  and  smaller  legs  and  feet, 
while  the  tail  inclines  to  the  wedge-shape  and  the  throat  is  covered  with  long  pointed 
feathers,  giving  a beard-like  effect,  which  is  very  pronounced  when  the  bird  puffs  them 
out,  as  it  often  does — in  the  case  of  the  male,  at  any  rate.  The  young  are  much  duller 
black,  have  grey  eyes,  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth  pink,  whereas  it  is  black  in  the  old 
bird.  White  Ravens  have  occasionally  occurred — Charles  II.  used  to  keep  one  in  St. 
James’s  Park — and  in  the  Faroe  Islands  pied  ones  used  to  be  quite  common,  but  have 
now  disappeared,  since  all  Ravens  have  been  exterminated  in  these  islands  owing  to  their 
destructiveness  to  the  seafowl,  which  are  so  important  a food-supply  to  the  inhabitants. 
Although  Ravens  are  undoubtedly  destructive  where  numerous,  a pair  or  two  here  and  there 
do  no  harm,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  protected.  In  olden  times -the  Raven,  then  very 
common,  was 
no  doubt 
found  breeding 
all  over  the 
country,  but 
nowadays  i t 
chiefly  nests  on 
the  sea  - cliffs, 
though  in  ■ wild 


places  it  still 
breeds  on  in- 
land rocks,  and, 
in  rare  cases, 
on  trees.  When 
such  tree-nests 
were  better 
known,  it  used 
to  be  noted  that 
the  “ Raven- 
tree  ” was  the 
most  unclimb- 
able  one  in  the 
district,  and 
was  returned 
to  year  after 
year.  The 
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INTERIOR  OF  MAGPIE’S  NEST. 

Showing  the  interior  cup-hke  hollow  for  the  eggs. 


Raven’s  nest  is 
like  that  of  the 
Carrion  Crow 
on  a large 
scale,  made  of 
sticks  and 
lined  with 
wool ; and  the 
eggs  are  very 
similar  in 
appearance  t o 
Crows'  eggs, 
and  vary  in  the 
same  w a y — 
sometimes 
more,  for  some 
examples  are 
rather  like 
J ackdaws’ 
eggs,  and  a rare 
buff  brown- 
spotted  form 
recalls  that  of 
the  Moorhen. 
Curiously 
enough,  the  egg 


is  not  much  larger  than  a Crow’s  egg,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  of  the  same  size,  thus  being 
very  small  for  the  size  of  the  bird.  Five  totseven  form  the  set,  and  they  may  often  be  found 
as  early  as  February.  Ravens  breed  with  us  chiefly  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  in  the 
island  groups,  amounting  to  a nuisance  in  the  Shetlands,  but  scattered  pairs  breed  in  the 
cliffs  all  over  England  and  Ireland.  The  breeding-range  of  this  bird  also  extends  all  round 
the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  largest  in  cold  regions,  like  so  many  widely 
ranging  species  among  both  beasts  and  birds.  Southwards  the  Raven  ranges  as  far  as  the 
Punjaub  in  the- east  and  Mexico  in  the  west  ; it  is  noticed  that  in  India  many  Ravens  are 
found  dead  just  before  their  migration  northwards — no  doubt  victims  of  the  heat,  which 
the  Raven  feels  acutely.  Curiously  enough,  the  Indian  House-crow  also  is  oppressed  by 
heat,  although  a non-migratory  species,  always  living  in  the  hot  plains.  The  idea  that 
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every  creature  is  exactly  adapted  to  its  environment  is  a very  common  mistake  ; it  would 
be  almost  as  correct  to  say  that  no  creature  is  so  adapted.  Being  so  conspicuous  a bird, 
the  Raven  has  always  attracted  great  attention  from  man  ; if  not  the  highest  in  develop- 
ment of  all  birds,  as  some  naturalists  maintain,  it  has  at  any  rate,  managed  to  get  mixed 
up  with  all  sorts  of  human  celebrities,  from  Noah  down  to  Dickens,  and  the  superstitious 
feeling  often  attached  to  it  is  well  exemplified  by  these  lines  from  Appius  Vindemiator, 
quoted  from  an  extract  from  that  little-known  poet’s  works  in  Belamy’s  Treatise  on 
Falconry,  published  over  seventy  years  ago  : 

“ O Raven,  croaking  on  the  tree, 

Woe  to  the  man  that  injures  thee  ! 


Photo  by  C.  Reid] 

% 


YOUNG  MAGPIES. 

Showing  the  light  colour  of  the  eyes  so  usual  in  young  birds  of  the  Crow  tribe. 


[ Wi'haw,  N.B . 


Thou  brought’st  the  persecuted  food— 
Friend  of  the  prophet,  child  of  good, 
Maligned  but  little  understood. 

;Jc  :Jc  ^ ifc 

Woe  to  the  man  that  harmetli  thee  ! 
Childless  he  is,  or  childless  he  shall  be  ! 

The  captive  Finch,  in  borrow’d  lays, 

Poor  slave  ! may  chaunt  his  jailer’s  praise  , 
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The  Starling  utter  praise  or  spite — 
An  all-obedient  parasite : 


Photo  [copyright]  [by  Lewis  Medland , F.Z.S, 

HOUSE-MARTIN. 

' In  the  Martin  the  whole  under  surface,  rs  well  as  a patch  above 
the  tail,  is  white. 


But  thou, 

Rough  son  of  rock,  with  swarthy 
brow, 

No  smooth-tongued  sycophant  art 
thou  ! 

Black  is  thy  plumage,  fair  thy  heart. 

Thy  voice  still  makes  the  murderer 
start — 

Start  from  his  couch  with  streaming 
brow 

—No  smooth-tongued  flatterer  art 
thou  ! ” 


The  appositeness  of  the  last  line  is 
amusingly  exemplified  by  a bird  on 
view  at  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  at  the  time  of  writing,  which  hails  passers-by  with  the 
epithet  “ R-rascal ! ” delivered  with  astonishing  gusto  and  unmistakeable  clearness  ! Rascality, 
however,  is  oae  of  the  Raven’s  own  special  peculiarities — he  is  not  chief  of  the  Crow  tribe 
for  nothing  ; but  he  is  also  capable  of  attachment  in  captivity,  not  only  to  human  beings, 
but  to  dogs,  though  both  humans  and  dogs  towards  whom  he  does  not  entertain  affectionate 
sentiments  are  liable  to  suffer  from  his  attentions.  As  he  can  be  trained  to  retrieve,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  Elijah’s  helpers  were  as  a matter  of  fact  tame  birds ; the  art 
of  taming  wild  creatures  is 
of  unknown  antiquity,  and 
the  modern  hermits  of  the 
East,  the  successors  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  sometimes 
keep  up  the  practice.*  Rai 
Ram  Brahma  Sanyal 
Bahadur,  the  Indian  super- 
intendent of  the  Calcutta 
Zoological  Gardens  in  my 
time,  told  me  that  a hermit, 
who  was  very  kind  to  him 
when  he  was  a boy,  had 
many  bird  friends,  having 
established  amicable  re- 
lations with  the  feathered 
folk  by  rearing  a few  birds 
from  the  nest,  but  not 
confining  them  ; these,  by 
their  tameness,  naturally  at- 
tracted the  others.  The  cases 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and 

St.  Guthlac  of  Crowland  will  - - - HOUSE  MARTIN  AND  NEST. 

naturally  suggest  themselves  The  white-feathered  feet  show  well  in  this  picture. 


W 

V , 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge, 


[Enfield. 
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Photo  by  E.  Wy  Taylor]  \YorL 

SAND-MARTIN  OUTSIDE  NEST. 


The  brown  back  might  be  protective  if  the  bird  nested  alone,  but  in  a colony  there  is  always  some  movement  going 
on,  and  the  exposure  of  the  white  part  of  the  plumage  reveals  it. 


iSelby 
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Photo  by  B.  Hanley] 


NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  SAND-MARTIN. 

The  nest  is  an  untidy  one,  as  is  usual  with  birds  which  breed  in  holes. 
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here  ; but  without  studying  the  lives  of  the  Saints  or  going  to  the  East  one  can  see 
what  simple  kindness  will  do  in  the  tameness  of  Wood-pigeons  and  Sparrows  in  Regent’s 
Park,  which  will  alight  on  the  hands  of  some  people.  Ravens  also  served  Ingolf,  the  first 
colonizer  of  Iceland,  better  than  Noah.  He  started  out  from  Norway  with  three  birds, 
duly  consecrated,  to  show  him  the  way  in  default  of  a compass  ; the  first  released,  after 
taking  a wide  circuit,  returned  to  his  ship,  having  sighted  no  land.  The  second  showed 
him  the  Faroes,  which  were  occupied  already  ; but  the  third  headed  for  some  land  in  the 
distance,  and,  following  it,  the  bold  adventurer  opened  the  first  chapter  of  the  fascinating 
history  of  that  remote  bit  of  the  earth.  The  Raven  was  sacred  to  Odin — the  “ good  old 
German  God  ” we  used  to  hear  so  much  about  ; and  he  had  two  Ravens,  so  the  legends 
said,  as  his  secret  service  agents  ; all  day  long  they  flew  about  the  world  collecting  informa- 
tion, and  at  nightfall  returned  to  the  home  of  the  gods,  Valhalla,  there  to  perch  on  Odin’s 


Photo  copyright]  ihy  F.  IV.  Piggott. 

SAND-MARTINS  AND  THEIR  NESTS. 

The  Sand-martin  is  the  smallest  of  our  swallows,  and  the  only  one  in  which  brown  is  the  prevailing  colour. 


shoulders  and  tell  him  all  they  had  seen  and  heard.  Their  names  were  Thought  and 
Memory,  and  Odin  is  represented  as  saying  : 

“ Though  loss  of  Thought  I should  deplore, 

Memory  to  lose,  would  grieve  me  more.” 

Curiously  enough,  Christian  English  tradition  associated  the  bird  with  King  Arthur,  our 
legendary  defender  against  the  first  invasions  of  Odin’s  worshippers.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  Raven  has  so  impressed  humanity,  for  he  is  a fine  bird,  and  his  great  intelligence 
and  hardihood,  together  with  his  services  as  a scavenger,  in  which  capacity  he  was  well 
known  in  London  itself  till  only  a few  centuries  ago,  are  quite  enough  to  account  for  this. 
Old  books  say  he  is  found  all  over  the  world,  but  this  is  owing  to  confusion  with  other  large 
but  distinct  species  of  Crows,  for  though  the  true  Raven  certainly  has  far  the  widest 
range  of  the  whole  group,  it  is  not  found  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
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RAZOR- 
BILL. The 
Razorbill  is  very 
like  the  Guille- 
mot, but  is  quite 
black  above,  and 
differs  at  both 
ends,  having  a 
very  deep  bill 
and  a pointed 
tail.  In  general 
habits  it  also 
much  resembles 
that  bird,  but  is 
fiercer  in  disposi- 
tion, being  able 
to  inflict  a very 
severe  bite,  and 


Photo  copyright j [by  W . S.  Berridge,  F.Z.S. 

RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER. 

The  long  narrow  bill  characterises  this  fish-eating  duck. 


intolerant  of  close 
packing  when 
sitting  ; it  seems 
not  to  be  perse- 
cuted like  the 
other  smaller 
sea  - fowl  by  the 
great  Gulls,  which 
have  a horrible 
way  of  d i s e m - 
bowelling  their 
victims.  It  also 
stands  upon  its 
toes  at  times, 
and  walks  in 
that  position. 
Moreover,  it  is  a 
better  flyer,  as 


one  would  expect  from  its  longer  wings,  and  those  that  winter  in  the  high  north  some- 
times fly  long  distances  over  the  ice  seeking  for  lanes  of  open  water  ; but  too  often  this 
search  is  unsuccessful,  and  the  exhausted  birds  alight,  a windfall  for  the  arctic  fox,  which, 
at  any  rate,  saves  them  from  a slow  death  by  starvation.  The  Razorbill  breeds  on  cliffs 
like  the  Guillemot,  and  often  in  the  same  localities,  but  chooses  a different  nesting-site, 


avoiding 
open  shelves 
wherever 
possible,  and 
breeding  i n 
crevices  and 
similar  shel- 
tered places. 
No  nest  is 
made,  the 
one  egg  being 
laid  on  the 
bare  rock. 
It  is  rather 
smaller  than 
the  Guille- 
mot’s, and 
more  of  the 
ordinary  oval' 
form,  while 
the  colour 
and  mark- 
ings, though 
not  by  any 
means  con- 


Photo  by  C.  Reid 1 [ Wishaw , ^V.B 

NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER. 

1 he  Red-breasted  Merganser  differs  from  Mergansers  generally  in  breeding 
on  the  ground. 


stant,  do  not 
vary  so  much 
as  in  that 
bird,  the 
blue  and 
green  varie- 
ties, so  com- 
mon in  the 
Guillemot, 
not  occur- 
ring. Gener- 
a 1 1 y the 
ground- 
colour is 
some  shade 
of  buff  or 
white,  and 
the  spots, 
which  vary 
much  in  size 
and  dis- 
tribution, 
black,  grey, 
and  chest- 
nut. From 
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similarly-coloured  Guillemot’s  eggs,  if  these  happen  to  be  of  similar  form  also,  the  Razor- 
bill’s egg  can  be  distinguished  when  blown  by  showing  the  interior  of  the  shell  green  if 
held  up  to  the  light.  May  and  June  are  the  months  in  which  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  the 
young  are  taken  to  the  sea  when  half-fledged,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Guillemot  ; when 
hatched  they  have  dark  sooty  down  on  the  body,  and  whitish  heads.  As  might  be 
expected  from  its  somewhat  special  requirements  in  the  way  of  breeding  accommodation, 

the  Razorbill  is  less  abundant 
and  generally  distributed  with 
us  than  the  Guillemot  ; but 
it  nevertheless  breeds  locally  all 
round  our  rocky  coasts.  Abroad 
it  nests  in  the  North  Atlantic 
from  Brittany  to  Greenland, 
some  migrating  south  in  winter 
as  far  as  the  Azores  and  North 
Carolina,  or  entering  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  is  the  real 
original  Auk,  the  name  being 
Aik,  Alka,  or  Alke,  in  the 
Teutonic  languages ; its  only 
very  near  relative  is,  or  was, 
the  now  extinct  Great  Auk. 

REDPOLL.  The  Redpoll  is 
a quaint  little  streaky-brown 
bird,  smaller  than  a Sparrow  or 
even  than  its  own  near  relative 
the  Linnet,  and  with  a pecu- 
liarly short  and  very  pointed 
yellow  beak.  On  the  top  of 
the  head  is  a patch  of  shining 
crimson  in  adult  birds,  and  the 
male  has  also  a wash  of  bright 
pink  on  the  breast.  In  cap- 
tivity the  red  is  lost,  but  re- 
placed on  the  head  by  bronze. 
Both  sexes  have  a small  black 
bib.  In  its  general  habits  this 
little  bird,  though  a Finch,  is 
more  like  one  of  the  Tits,  keep- 
ing much  to  the  trees,  where  it 
hops  and  clings  in  all  sorts  of 
attitudes,  extracting  seeds  and 
finding  insects.  It  is  very  sociable,  and  always  in  flocks,  and  must  be  easily  entrapped, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  of  cage-birds.  I cannot  say  I have  much  sympathy  with  the 
capture  of  this  harmless  bird,  but  it  certainly  bears  captivity  with  a very  good  grace,  and 
will  not  infrequently  even  return  when  liberated  ; this  makes  it  a good  bird  to  keep  if 
one  desires  to  attract  wild  Finches  about  a place.  It  lives  well  on  the  ordinary  bird-seeds, 


- 


HOODED  MERGANSER. 

In  profile  the  crest  is  fan-shaped  like  the  Hoopoe’s,  and  the  black  hinder 
border  is  noticeable. 
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and  is  very 
apt  at  learn- 
ing tricks, 
being  com- 
monly taught 
to  draw  up 
its  food  and 
water  in  a 
little  truck 
and  bucket 
The  Gold- 
finch will  also 
learn  this, 
but  other 
Finches  do 
not  seem  to 
understand 
the  need  for 
putting  their 
foot  on  the 
chain  or 
string  as 
they  pull  at 
it,  in  order 
to  retain  the' 
length  gained 
by  each 
effort.  The 
Redpoll  has 
no  great  pre- 
tensions as  a 
songster,  its 
note  being 
merely  a 
cheery  little 
trill  ; its  call 
is  very  like 
the  “ sweet  ” 
of  the  Can- 
ary. Being 
much  more 
of  a tree- 
frequenting 
bird  than  the 
Linnet,  it 
n atu rally 
often  builds 
higher  up — - 


Photo  by  J . M.  Blackman] 


FEMALE  MERLIN. 


A stone  is  the  usual  perch  of  this  moorland  species ; in 

Stone-Falcon. 


[Preston, 

fact,  one  of  its  names  is 


Photo  by  E.  W.  Taylor ] [York. 

MERLIN  WITH  YOUNG. 

The  short  tail,  which  at  once  distinguishes  the  Merlin  from  the  Kestrel,  is 

plainly  seen. 


as  much  as 
twenty  feet 
up  in  a tree 
at  time  s — 
though  it 
also  often 
nests  in 
bushes. 
Owing  to 
this  high- 
nesting  habit, 
the  nest  is 
often  apt  to 
escape  obser- 
v a t i o n , 
though  the 
male  bird 
often  betrays 
its  obscurity 
by  flying 
around  utter- 
ing his  little 
trilling  song. 
The  nest  is 
a beautiful 
miniature  of 
the  Linnet’s 
nest,  very 
neatly  con- 
structed, and 
lined  with 
vegetable 
down  if 
this  can  be 
procured ; 
otherwise  it 
has  the  same 
lining  as  the 
Linnet’s.  The 
eggs,  which 
number  three 
to  six,  are 
very  like 
small  Lin- 
nets’ eggs, 
but  prettier, 
the  ground- 
colour being 
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more  distinctly  blue.  They  may  be  found  in  May.  In  captivity  the  Redpoll  has  crossed 
with  the  Canary,  Siskin,  Goldfinch,  and  even  the  Bullfinch. 

The  Redpoll  is  a local  bird  nesting  chiefly  in  the  north  of  England,  but  not  infre- 
quently in  the  south-east,  even  as  far  as  Kent.  I once  saw  some  young  ones  in  a garden 
at  Oxford  at  the  end  of  June,  and  one  even  fluttered  before  a window.  Outside  Britain 
this  race  of  Redpoll  is  confined  to  Western  Europe  and  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 

as  the  Mealy  Redpoll,  which  is  only 
as  white  as  Snow- 


Central  portion,  but  the  larger  and  paler  race  known 


a winter  visitor 
here,  is  found  all 
round  the  world 
in  the  north.  In 
the  Arctic  regions 
even  larger  and 
whiter  races  of 
Redpolls  occu r, 
three  of  which, 
the  Greenland 
Redpoll,  Horne- 
mann’s  Redpoll, 
and  the  Hoary 
Redpoll,  have 
visited  this 
country.  The 
various  forms  are 
not  very  well 
d iff  erentiated, 
and  all  the  types 
of  Redpoll  may 
very  well  be  re- 
garded as  forming 
one  species,  our 
resident  bird 
being  the  most 
primitive  type, 
as  its  brown 
colouration  is  the 
least  removed 
from  the  primi- 
tive Finch  pat- 
tern. Some  of 
the  northern 


P'nHo  cn  by  right] 


TAME  MERLIN  ON  BLOCK. 


[by  Oxley  Cra  ham. 


Photo  copyright]  [by  Oxley  Grabham. 

MERLIN  FEEDING  ON  BLACKBIRD. 

This  picture  gives  a good  idea  of  the  small  size  of  the  Merlin — not 
so  very  much  bigger  than  its  victim. 


buntings  — in 
fact,  much  whiter 
than  those  birds 
are  in  winter. 

REDSHANK. 
Although  clad  in 
the  usual  drab 
and  white  of  a 
Sandpiper,  and 
not  larger  in  the 
body  than  a 
Blackbird,  the 
Redshank  is  a 
rather  con- 
spicuous bird, 
from  a white 
patch  in  the  wing 
it  shows  in  flight, 
and  its  orange- 
red  legs;  the 
young  are  warmer 
brown,  with  the 
legs  yellow.  It 
is  a noisy  bird, 
and  inhabits  the 
sea-ccast  except 
w h e n breeding. 
Many  of  these 
birds  are  only 
summer  migrants 
to  our  islands, 
but  some  remain 
all  the  year, 
grass,  etc.,  and 
heavily  marked 


forms  are  nearly 

The  Redshank  nests  in  the  marshes,  laying  its  eggs  in  a tuft  of 
using  hardly  any  lining.  The  four  eggs  are  of  some  shade  of  buff, 
with  dark  brown,  and  varied  with  pale  brown  and  grey.  They  are  very  much  of  the 
pear-shaped  type.  They  are  first  found  in  April  ; several  nests  are  often  located  not  far 
from  each  other,  and  the  birds  are  very  noisy  and  make  great  attempts  to  decoy  away 
enemies.  The  youns;  are  clad  in  buff  down  with  dark  stripes.  The  Redshank  breeds 
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in  suitable  localities  all  over  the  British  Islands,  and  also  over  Europe,  part  of  North 
Africa,  and  temperate  Western  Asia.  Although  found  here  in  winter,  it  is  migratory  in 
most  cases,  and  goes  as  far  south  as  the  Cape  and  the  Malay  Archipelago. 


REDSHANK,  DUSKY,  or  SPOTTED.  Not  uncommon  visitor,  breeding  across 
Arctic  Europe  and  Asia.  Eggs  richly  marked  with  dark  brown  and  grey  on  a green 
or  olive  ground.  Larger  than  common  Redshank,  and  chiefly  dull  black  in  colour,  mottled 


with  white  above. 

In  winter  very  like 
common  Redshank 
in  colour,  but  with 
no  white  patch  on 
the  wing.  At  this 
season  it  does  not 
go  so  far  south  as 
the  Common  Red- 
shank, for  though 
it  winters  in  India, 

Burma,  and  North 
Africa,  it  seldom 
reaches  Cape  Colony. 

When  breeding  it 
lays  its  eggs  some 
distance  from  water 
in  dry  forest  lands, 
especially  where  the 
forest  has  been 
burnt,  its  summer 
plumage  being  very 
protective  in  such 
situations. 

REDSTART, 

BLACK.  This 
species  is  a some- 
what scarce  winter 
visitor,  with  a 
strong  inclination 
to  frequent  human 
habitations ; indeed, 
on  the  Continent  it 

cases  they  are  faintly  speckled  with  brown 
this  name  is  etymologically  absurd,  as  “ start  ” comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  stcorl,  a tail, 
and  the  tail  is  conspicuously  red  in  both  this  and  the  next  species.  If  the  bird  becomes 
commoner  and  so  better  known,  however,  “ Blackstart  ” is  pretty  certain  to  be  its  name, 
as  the  tendency  of  our  language  is  to  shorten  names  at  all  costs  ; thus  nobody  now  says 
“ tit-mouse,”  though  the  usual  word  “ tit  ” is  merely  a prefix  meaning  “ small,”  as  in 
the  name  “ titlark,”  applied  to  the  Meadow-pipit  because  it  is  like  a small  Lark. 


Photo  by  G.  C.  S.  Ingram] 

YOUNG  NEARLY-FLEDGED  MERLIN. 

The  back  is  not  cross-barred  with  black  as  in  the  Kestrel. 


takes  in  some 
countries  the  place 
of  the  Robin  as  a 
familiar  house  and 
garden  bird.  The 
cock  is  grey  during 
his  first  year,  but 
afterwards  becomes 
black  below ; the 
hen  is  very  like  the 
hen  Common  Red- 
start, but  of  a 
greyer  brown,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  her, 
being  met  with  at 
a different  time  of 
year.  The  red  tail 
which  this  species 
shares  with  the 
Common  Redstart 
is  a noticeable 
feature  in  both 
sexes.  The  Black 
Redstart  breeds 
in  Central  and 
Southern  Europe 
and  North  Africa, 
nesting  in  holes  of 
rocks  and  especially 
about  houses  ; the 
eggs  are  plain  un- 
spotted white  as  a 
rule,  though  in  rare 
This  species  is  sometimes  called  Blackstart  ; 


[ Cardiff . 
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REDSTART,  COMMON . This  little  bird,  with  the  white  forehead,  black  throat,  and 
rust-red  quivering  tail,  has  probably  been  noticed  by  most  people  during  the  summer,  for 
it  is  widely  distributed,  though  not  abundant  ; its  mate  is  easily  identified  by  the  colour 
and  movement  of  her  tail,  but  is  otherwise  an  inconspicuous  little  thing,  being  merely 
brown,  without  any  of  the  handsome  variegation  of  her  mate.  The  young  are  brown 
with  buff  spots  like  young  Robins,  but  the  family  tail  appears  at  once  and  makes  them 
unmistakeable.  The  Redstart  is  a smaller  and  weaker  bird  than  the  Robin,  and  is  liable 
to  be  killed  by  this  species  when  in  captivity.  It  is  also  a less  coarse  feeder,  living  much 
on  insects  captured  on  the  wing  ; thus  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  less  common  than  our 
old  favourite,  and  is  a migrant  only.  It  arrives  in  April.  The  song  of  the  cock  bird 
is  pleasant  enough,  but  of  no  great  account  ; and  it  is  the  unusual  beauty  and  harmlessness 
of  this  pretty  bird  which  form  its  great  recommendation.  It  will  accept  mealworms  in  the 
wild  state,  and  in  captivity  has  been  found  to  like  cockroaches  ; no  doubt  the  offer  of  these 

i lsects  might  be 
successfully  re- 
sorted to  in  order 
to  conciliate  the 
free  birds. 

The  Redstart 
nests  in  a hole  of 
a tree  or  wall,  or 
almost  any  covered 
site,  at  varying 
heights  from  one 
yard  to  several  ; it 
will  take  to  a 
covered  nest  - box. 
As  with  most  birds 
that  build  in  such 
places,  the  nest  is 
not  at  all  elaborate, 
being  a warm  bed  of 
moss  and  hay,  well 
lined  with  feathers 
and  hair.  The  eggs, 
in  number  from  five 

to  eight,  are  uniform  blue,  very  much  like  the  Hedge-sparrow’s,  but  paler  and  more  glossy. 
The  cock  sits  as  well  as  the  hen.  It  does  not  breed  in  Ireland,  and,  though  generally 
distributed  in  Great  Britain,  is  not  abundant,  and  is  especially  scarce  in  Scotland,  be- 
coming commonest  in  the  eastern  parts  of  England  ; it  is,  however,  pushing  northwards. 
Abroad  it  breeds  over  Europe  generally,  being  a mountain  bird  in  the  south,  and  ranges 
east  to  the  Yenisei  River.  It  leaves  us  in  autumn  for  Africa,  but  its  migrations  do  not 
take  it  very  far  south,  Senegal  and  Abyssinia  being  its  limits.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Redstarts  are  in  Asia,  where  there  are  many  very  distinct  and  handsome  species,  but  that 
most  nearly  allied  to  ours  is  less  attractively-plumaged,  not  having  the  white  patch  on  the 
forehead.  This  breeds  in  Central  Asia,  eastwards  to  China,  and  winters  in  India. 

REDWING.  The  Redwing  is  a winter  visitor  only,  and  is  usually  seen  in  flocks  ; 


Cnoto  by  f.  Jefersonl  [York. 

YOUNG  MOORHENS. 

This  shows  very  dearly  the  contrast  between  the  black  body  and  light-coloured  head  of 
the  very  young  nestling. 


Photo  by  S . Crook  I [Pres'or. 

MOORHEN  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

The  bird  on  the  right  is  a young  Wild  Duck. 


I York- 
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Photo  by  F.  V ear\ 

IMMATURE  MOORHEN], 

The  photograph  shows  the  comparatively  light  tint  of  the  plumage  in  the  immature  stage. 
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it  is  very  like  the 
Song  - thrush  at 
first  sight,  but  is 
distinguishable  by 
its  well  - marked 
buff  eyebrows, 
and  by  the  bright 
chestnut  of  the 
lining  of  the  wing, 
this  being  buff  in 
its  relative  ; there 
is  also  some  of 
this  chestnut -red 
on  the  flanks.  It 
arrives  in  August 
at  times 
back  early 


spring  as  a rule. 
It  is  widely 
spread  over  our 
islands  in  its 
season;  but, 
though  a northern 
species,  is  de- 
licate, and  the 
first  Thrush  to 
succumb  in  hard 
\ eat  her,  bein 
apparently 
able  to  substitute 
a berry  diet  for 
worms  and  i n- 
sects.  It  is  the 
only  Thrush 

found  in  Iceland,  and  breeds  across  Northern  Europe  to  the  Yenisei  in  Siberia,  wintering  in 
North  Africa.  The  nest  and  eggs  are  like  those  of  the  Blackbird.  In  disposition  it  is  much 
less  shy  than  the  Fieldfare,  and  much  more  inclined  to  come  into  towns  ; the  last  one  I 
saw  was  on  one  of  the  small  plots  of  grass  in  front  of  the  British  Museum,  and,  although 
the  weather  was  cold,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  distressed  or  starving.  For  years  also  a flock 
used  to  haunt  a damp  spot  at  the  north  end  of  Regent’s  Park  all  through  the  winter. 


8 

little 


Photo  copyright J 


[oy  Sydney  Smith . 


but  goes 


MOORHEN. 

The  long  unwebbed  toes  of  the  bird  are  to  be  noticed  here. 


RE  ED  LING,  BEARDED,  see  TIT,  BEARDED. 


Photo  copyright] 

Youngsters  just  ready  to  slip  off. 


MOORHEN’S  NEST. 


[by  J.  T.  Newman. 


They  leave  the  nest  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched  and  at  once 
take  to  the  water. 
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REEVE,  see  RUFF. 

ROBIN.  Cock  Robin,  if  not  absolutely  the  best  known — for  he  is  not  quite  so  ubiquitous 
as  the  Sparrow  and  Starling — is  certainly  the  most  popular  and  striking  of  our  bird  person- 
alities. Familiar  as  he  is,  however,  there  are  two  points  about  him  which  I find  escape 
most  people’s  observation.  One  is  that  the  hen  Robin  is  coloured  like  her  mate,  with 
the  same  red  breast  ; and  the  other  is  that  the  young  Robins  of  the  year  have  no  red 
breasts  at  all,  but  are  just  little  buff-spotted  brown  birds,  very  like  miniature  young 
Thrushes.  They  get  their  red  breasts  in  their  first  autumn,  and  then  begin  to  fight  among 
themselves  ; indeed,  after  the  breeding-season,  Robin-life  is  largely  taken  up  by  an  inter- 
necine warfare  which  spares  neither  age  nor  sex — for  hen  Robins  sing  and  fight  as  well 
as  cocks,  and  young  birds  engage  in  unseemly  conflicts  with  their  elders.  No  doubt  the 
common  belief  that  they  actually  kill  their  own  parents  is  correct  ; for  sooner  or  later 


Photo  by  S.  Crook 1 \Prcston. 

MOORHEN  LOOKING  FOR  FOOD. 

Notice  the  white  “ water-line  ” and  under-tai!  patch,  which  is  displayed  on  excitement,  also  the  absence  of 

webbing  on  the  feet. 


the  old  birds  must  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  age,  and  succumb  to  the  vigour  of  the  younger 
ones  ; but  before  that  time  they  have  probably  accounted  for  several  of  their  offspring  of 
earlier  years.  The  fact  that  birds  with  such  small  slight  bills  as  Robins  have  can  engage 
in  such  deadly  conflicts,  and  attack  other  and  more  powerful  species  successfully,  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  they  know  where  to  hit — a favourite  point  of  attack  being  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  a vulnerable  region  in  any  vertebrate  animal,  as  the  spinal  cord 
can  be  reached  there,  where  the  first  neck-vertebra  meets  the  skull.  Swashbuckler  as  he 
is,  however,  Robin  deserves  his  popularity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  really  likes  the 
presence  of  man,  and  I doubt  if  this  liking  is  merely  regulated  by  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance  ; for  it  has  been  well  said  that  any  large  animal  which  does  not  hurt  a smaller 
one  has  an  attraction  for  the  latter  ; witness  the  kindly  feeling  most  of  us  humans  entertain 
for  a well-conducted  elephant.  The  natural  food  of  the  Robin  is  insects  and  other  small 
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Photo  bij  S.  Crook ) [Preston, 

MOORHEN  WITH  CHICKS. 

The  chicks  run  and  swim  at  once,  but  are  fed  for  some  time. 


life,  to  which  it  adds  a little  fruit  in  season  ; I think  very  little,  for  I have  only  twice 
seen  a Robin  eat  fruit — red  currants  in  one  instance  and  mountain-ash  berries  in  the  other. 
For  so  small  a bird  it  is  a coarse  feeder,  attacking,  breaking  up,  and  swallowing  lob-worms 
as  long  as  itself.  It  takes  readily,  as  every  one  knows,  to  the  crumbs  from  our  own  tables, 
and  is  particularly  partial  to  cheese  and  butter  ; even  in  summer  it  will  eat  such  civilised 
diet,  and  the  judicious  exhibition  of  meal-worms  is  a sure  way  to  its  friendship. 

The  Robin  is  a very  free  and  constant  singer,  but  in  summer  its  notes  are  lost  among 
the  general  chorus,  so  that  it  is  chiefly  as  a winter  songster  that  it  obtains  and  deserves 
so  much  credit.  The  song  is  singularly  tender  and  plaintive  in  tone,  and  has  no  doubt 
contributed,  with  the  gentle  expression  of  the  bird,  to  give  it  the  reputation  for  innocence 
its  behaviour  hardly  justifies.  However,  its  relations  with  its  kin  and  neighbours  are  its 
own  affair,  and  I would  be  the  last  to  try  to  diminish  its  popularity.  Although  so  much 
associated  with  winter  in  our  minds,  the  Robin  is  to  a great  extent  a migratory  species 
even  here,  and  still  more  on  the  Continent.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  bird  which 
haunts  a particular  garden  in  winter  was  there  in  summer  ; the  resident  Robin  may  have 
gone  south,  and  left  his  cherished  domains  to  an  intruder  from  the  north  ; for  on  the 
Continent  it  ranges  up  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  winter  its  migrations  extend  to  the  Sahara 
and  Palestine  ; I have  seen  it  board  a ship  in  the  Mediterranean,  a hundred  miles  from 
land,  on  Christmas  Eve.  East  of  Persia  it  is  not  found,  but  there  is  a very  similar  Robin 
in  Japan  and  North-east  China,  with  the  tail  as  well  as  the  breast  red.  In  this  bird, 
however,  there  is  a marked  sex-difference,  for  below  the  red,  which  does  not  extend  so  far 
down  as  in  our  bird,  there  is  a black  band  in  the  male,  succeeded  by  a grey  area,  whereas 
in  the  female  these  parts  are  brown.  I have  seen  a Robin  in  our  Zoological  Gardens, 
which  had  only  the  throat  red,  the  breast  being  grey,  but  when  caught  and  confined  in 
one  of  the  aviaries  it  moulted  out  like  a normal  European  bird  ; and  at  least  one  other 
I saw  at  liberty  in  the  same  place  was  evidently  going  through  a similar  change.  This 
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showed  some  approach  to  the  Japanese  Robin,  which  is  nevertheless  a fully  distinct  species; 
in  addition  to  the  difference  in  colour,  it  has  a shorter  tail,  and  a habit  of  spreading  it 
horizontally,  while  its  song  has  a peculiar  metallic  ring  about  it.  The  few  specimens 
which  have  been  imported  caused  much  interest  among  our  bird-fanciers.  Our  familiar 
Robin,  like  so  many  insectivorous  birds,  is  passionately  fond  of  bathing,  and  likes  to  bathe 
very  late,  quite  at  dusk,  for  it  does  not  go  to  roost  early  ; and  I have  heard  of  two 
instances  in  which  Robins  enjoyed  a bath  from  a garden  hose,  so  that  a little  fountain 
should  be  a great  attraction  to  it.  I have  known  also  of  two  cases  in  which  Robins,  not 
wounded  or  starving  birds  either,  came  into  different  houses  at  the  Zoo  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  caught  by  the  keepers.  The  birds  were  no  doubt  in  fear  of  rival  Robins 
outside,  and  knew  by  observation  that  men  were  not  enemies  to  them,  whatever  their  own 
kind  might  be. 

The  Robin’s  nest,  being  always,  or  nearly  always,  placed  under  shelter  of  some  sort, 
is  loosely  constructed,  being  a rather  shapeless,  shallow  cup  of  dead  leaves,  moss,  and 
grass-blades,  lined  with  hair  and  wool.  The  most  usual,  and  doubtless  the  primitive, 
situation  for  the  nest  is  on  a bank,  or  even  on  the  ground  under  a bush  ; but  the  Robin, 
having  been  so  long  the  accepted  friend  of  man,  displays  a strong  tendency  to  avail  himself 
of  man-made  sites,  such  as  cast-off  shoes,  old  kettles,  and  so  forth,  whether  it  finds  these 
on  the  ground  or  hung  up  ; while  it  often  comes  into  buildings  and  nests  on  a shelf  or 
some  such  place.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  a Robin  will  not  nest,  except  that 
it  does  not  breed  among  twigs  in  hedges  or  trees  like  so  many  small  birds,  and  that  it 
acts  on  the  principle,  apparently,  of  selecting  the  most  unlikely  sites  from  our  point  of 


Photo  by  R Chislettl 


NIGHTINGALE. 

The  slim  and  elegant  form,  compared  with  that  of  the  Robin,  should  be  noted. 


[Rotherham, 
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view.  The  best 
nesting-box  to  en- 
courage it  is  a 
covered  one,  half 
open  in  front,  and 
not  higher  from  the 
ground  than  is 
necessary  to  secure 
safety  from  cats. 
How  so  many  of 
the  low-placed  nests 
of  this  common  gar- 
den  bird  escape 
feline  attentions  is 
a marvel  to  me.  I 
have  known  a nest 
made,  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  in 
the  soil  in  a big 
flower -pot  about 
two  feet  high,  and 
yet  no  mishap 
befell  the  young, 
except  that  one  was 
left  behind  and  died 
in  the  nest.  The 
Robin’s  eggs  are 
typically  of  a 
creamy  white 
freckled  with  dull 
red,  but  they  vary 
considerably  within 


Pholo\ 


NEST  OF  NIGHTINGALE. 

The  plain  dark  colour  of  the  eggs  is  well  rendered  here. 


[by  Step. 


limits  ; that  is  to 
say,  the  markings 
may  be  scanty  or 
copious,  or  may 
tend  to  form  a zone 
round  the  large  end  ; 
the  ground  may  be 
white  instead  of 
creamy,  and  pure 
white  spotless  eggs 
occasionally  occur. 
The  usual  number 
is  five,  but  seven 
may  be  found. 

The  Robin,  like 
the  Song-thrush,  is 
particularly  apt  to 
be  misled  by  mild 
winter  weather,  and 
go  to  nest  long  be- 
fore the  real  spring, 
so  that  there  are 
many  records  of  its 
early  nesting ; the 
normal  time  for  its 
first  brood  is  about 
the  beginning  of 
April,  another,  or 
even  two  more,  be- 
ing raised  during  the 
season,  nesting  go- 
ing on  till  July.  The 


idea  that  Robins  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  their  human  friends  when  nesting  is  not  correct, 
as  everyone  must  know,  so  many  nests  being  found  in  gardens,  and  they  are  glad  of  help 
in  rearing  their  brood  in  the  shape  of  mealworms  and  other  favourite  tit-bits.  The  Robin 
breeds  all  over  the  British  Islands,  except  in  the  Hebrides  and  the  Shetlands,  and  all 
through  Europe,  east  to  Persia,  while  it  also  inhabits  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  Azores. 
On  the  Continent  it  does  not  affect  the  neighbourhood  of  man  so  much  as  it  does  here. 
There  are  many  different  Robins  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World,  but  none  are  very 
similar  to  ours,  except  the  Japanese  bird  I have  mentioned  above.  The  name  Robin  has 
also  been  applied  to  several  birds  which  have  no  right  to  it,  such  as  the  American  Robin, 
which,  as  I said  under  the  heading  of  its  relative  the  Fieldfare,  has  been  introduced  here 
with,  at  present,  uncertain  success;  the  attempts  to  introduce  the  Pekin  Robin  or  Pekin 
Nightingale,  which  is  really  a bird  of  the  Babbler  group,  seem  to  have  been 
failures.  This  little  bird,  however,  is  of  much  more  secretive  habits  than  any  true  Robin, 
more  resembling  the  Hedge-sparrow,  to  which  it  is  related.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible  that 
it  may  survive  somewhere,  and  in  any  case,  as  it  is  freely  imported  and  particularly  likely 
to  escape  owing  to  its  slyness  and  activity,  it  is  a likely  species  to  be  met  with  at  large. 
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It  may  be  distinguished  from  our  Robin  by  its  yellow  throat,  orange  bill  and  wing-patches 
and  well-forked  tail. 

ROCKDOVE,  see  PIGEON,  COMMON. 


ROLLER.  Occasional  visitor  ; breeds  through  Central  and  Southern  Europe  and 
North  Africa  to  Central  Asia.  The  Roller  is  about  as  big  as  the  Jackdaw,  and  somewhat 
like  it  in  shape,  though  shorter-legged,  but  in  colour  brilliant  greenish-blue  and  cinnamon. 
It  is  not  a bird  of  the  crow  tribe,  but  belongs  to  a separate  family,  allied  to  the  Bee- 
eaters  and  Kingfishers  ; like  those  birds,  it  does  not  hunt  for  its  prey  on  foot,  but  waits 
for  it  and  seizes  it  by  a sudden  sally.  Note  a harsh  cackle  ; flight  strong  and  rather  hawk- 
like, varied  by  tumbling  performances  like  those  of  some  breeds  of  tame  Pigeons.  In 
winter  it  goes  south  as  far  as  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Punjaub.  Nest  in  a hole  of  a tree 
or  rock  ; eggs  like  Kingfisher’s,  but  much  larger,  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter. 
The  Roller  is  a perfectly  harmless  bird,  feeding  on  insects  and  other  small  creatures,  and 
the  fact  that  over  a hundred  specimens  have  been  killed  here  is  not  one  to  rejoice  over. 
The  Indian  Roller,  well-known  in  India  as  “ Blue  Jay,”  and  the  Abyssinian  Roller,  have 
also  been  reported  here,  but  the  records  are  doubted  by  some.  The  Indian  bird  has  more 
brown  and  the  wings  very  broadly  and  conspicuously  banded  with  azure  and  purple,  and 
the  Abj^ssinian  has  long  outer  tail  feathers. 


ROOK.  The  Rook  is  by  far  the  commonest  species  of  the  Crow  tribe  with  us,  and  the 
most  conspicuous  of  our  larger  birds,  owing  to  its  glossy  purple-black  colour.  Its  bare 
scurfy  white  face  will  distinguish  it,  when  adult,  from  the  Crow.  The  sexes  are  alike  in 
this,  as  in  other  respects  ; but  the  young  birds  have  feathered  faces.  It  used  to  be  supposed 
that  the  bareness  of  the  Rook’s  face  was  due  to  digging  in  the  ground  for  worms,  etc.  ; 
but  as  a matter  of  fact  it  aopears  even  in  captive  birds  which  are  kept  where  they  cannot 


dig  and  seems  to  be  merely 
a kind  of  hereditary  early 
baldness,  such  as  often 
occurs  in  human  families, 
though  in  our  case  it  is 
usually  limited  to  the  male 
sex.  The  young  lose  the 
face-feathering  in  the  year 
following  their  birth,  the 
sides  of  the  jaws  becoming 
bare  first  ; then  the  bald- 
ness spreads  over  the  face, 
a tuft  of  the  bristly 
feathers  at  the  nostrils 
being  the  last  to  dis- 
appear. The  Rook  is, 
however,  a great  digger, 
for  it  feeds  more  on 
ground  insects,  grubs,  and 
worms  than  Crows  gener- 
ally ; but  it  has  the  omni- 
vorous instincts  of  the 
group  and  will  devour 


carrion,  search  rubbish-heaps,  and  rob  the 
nests  of  other  birds  when  opportunity  occurs. 
It  is  also  destructive  to  grain,  walnuts,  and 
cherries,  and  in  some  localities  needs 
keeping  down ; but  in  reasonable  num- 
bers it  is  a highly  beneficial  bird,  as 
the  insects  it  eats  are  largely  the 
most  destructive  kinds ; and  it  also 
greedily  devours  field-mice.  When 
collecting  food  for  their 
young,  Rooks  pouch  it  under 
their  tongues,  causing  a pro- 
jecting knob  to 
appear  on  the 
chin.  This 
habit  is  com- 
mon to  all  the 
Crow  tribe,  but 
the  Rook’s  bare 
face  makes  it 
conspicuous. 
The  Rook  is  in 
other  ways  a 
2 A 


Photo  by]  [A.  S.  Rudland  & Sons. 

NIGHTINGALE. 

The  Nightingale  is  a singularly  well-proportioned  bird. 
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devoted  husband,  and  in  spring  may  be  watched  at  his  grotesque  courtship,  as  he  bows 
and  spreads  his  tail  before  his  mate. 

Starting  a rookery  is  a difficult  matter  ; but  something  may  be  done  by  feeding  the  birds 
in  winter  with  scraps,  and  probably  a few  hand-reared  birds  allowed  to  fly  about  a place 
might  serve  to  attract  others.  The  note  of  the  Rook  is  the  well-known  “ caw,”  much  fuller 
and  deeper  than  the  croak  of  the  Crow  ; but  it  is  capable  of  modulation  to  a considerable 
extent,  and  people  who  live  near  a rookery  can  learn  to  interpret  the  birds’  expressions  to 


some  extent. 

Tame  Rooks 
make  very  in- 
telligent and 
amusing  pets, 
and  have  been 
known  to  learn 
to  talk;  like 
other  Crows, 
they  are  very 
thievish.  Like 
all  the  Crows, 
the  Rook  is 
very  cunning 
and  wary ; he  is 
said  to  “ smell 
powder  ” — no 
doubt  he  knows 
a gun  by  sight, 
as  the  Indian 
House-Crow 
un  doubted  ly 
does.  Nor  is 
he  much  im- 
pressed by  the 
sight  of  one  of 
his  kind  hung 
up  as  a scare- 
crow.  The 
proper  way  to 
frighten  him  is 
to  lay  defunct 
Rooks  about  in 
winter-visitor  in  the  south.  In  winter 
and  breeds  as  far  east  as  Turkestan. 


a casual  way 
when  he  will 
not  observe 
you.  This 
makes  the  sur- 
vivors nervous, 
as  they  do  not 
then  under- 
stand the 
cause  of  death, 
whereas  they 
have  a pretty 
fair  idea  of 
the  extent 
of  man’s  capa- 
bilities  for 
destruction, 
and  must  know 
that  a scare- 
crow hung  up 
has  been  killed 
by  him.  The 
Rook  is  to 
some  extent  a 
migrant,  and  a 
good  many 
foreign  s p e c i- 
mens  come  to 
us  in  winter. 
It  is  widely 
spread  over 
the  Continent, 
but  only  a 
it  visits  North  Africa  and  North-west  India, 
There  are  Rooks  in  East  Siberia,  China,  and 


EASTERN!  NIGHTINGALE. 

This  is  distinguished  from  the  common  bird  not  only  by  being  larger  and 
duller,  but  by  some  indistinct  spotting  on  the  breast. 


Japan,  but  these  belong  to  a different  sub-species,  in  which  only  the  forehead  becomes 
bare,  the  throat  remaining  feathered.  Only  one  other  species  of  Rook  is  known,  the 
South  African;  in  this  the  face  never  becomes  bare,  and  it  lays  very  different  eggs  from  our 
bird’s.  Being  the  only  British  land-bird  which  habitually  nests  here  in  large  colonies,  and 
attracting  observers  by  its  size,  colour,  and  note,  the  Rook  has  always  claimed  much 
attention  and  interest,  and  a rookery  is  a valued  appendage  to  many  a country  house  ; 


Photo  by  S.  Crook i 

Showing  the  thick 


l Predion 

NEWLY-HATCHED  NIGHTJARS. 

coat  of  down  and  the  way  in  which  the  upper  eyelid  closes  the  eye,  as  in  owls,  but  in  few  other 
birds,  as  birds  generally  blink  upwards. 


Photo  by  T.  M Blackman ] 


YOUNG  NIGHT- JARS. 

Calling  for  food  ; it  is  easy  to  see  how  birds  with  such  huge  mouths  got  credited  with  milking  goats,  since  the 

mouth  of  the  adult  is  just  as  wide. 


[Preston 
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while  many  colonies  are 
found  near  or  even  in 
towns,  wherever  feed- 
ing - grounds  are  con- 
veniently handy.  The 
nests  are  usually 
situated  in  high  trees, 
preferably  elms,  but  are 
occasionally  found  in 
low  bushes  and  even  on 
buildings.  Solitary 
nests  are  rare,  and  a 
pair  trying  to  start  an 
establishment  at  a dis- 
tance from  an  occupied 
rookery  are  pretty  cer- 
tain to  be  persecuted 
and  have  their  nests 
destroyed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  colony,  who 
have  a rooted  objection 


Hholo] 


{by  A.  S.  RuJIand  & Sons. 

COMMON  NIGHT-JAR. 

The  eggs,  shown  alongside,  are  not  so  inconspicuous 
as  the  bird. 


to  independent  action 
of  this  kind.  The 
nests  are  open  and  cup- 
shaped, made  chiefly  of 
twigs,  which  are  often 
pulled  from  the  trees 
by  the  birds,  and  con- 
solidated with  mud ; the 
inner  lining  is  of  fibrous 
material  such  as  roots, 
straw,  and  hay,  but 
wool  is  rarely  used. 
The  nest  looks  very 
rough  from  the  outside, 
but  is  well  and  care- 
fully put  together,  com- 
monly lasting  out  the 
storms  of  winter  and 
being  repaired  and  used 
afresh  each  spring.  As 
is  so  commonly  the  case 


with  gregarious  nesters,  Rooks  steal  a great  deal  from  each  other,  and  one  of  the  pair  generally 
finds  it  best  to  remain  at  home  on  guard  while  its  mate  is  away  after  material.  It  is  even  said 
that  an  especially  thievish  pair  may  be  attacked  and  have  their  nest  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
whole  of  the  community.  The  eggs  are  sea-green,  spotted  more  or  less  heavily  with  brown  ; 
four  or  five  are  the  full  complement,  and  incubation  lasts  eighteen  days,  the  hen  doing  most 


Photo  copyngtit\ 


[by  William  Farren. 


NIGHT-JAR  ON  THE  GROUND. 

In  this  position  the  bird  is  seldom  seen,  as  its  colours  conceal  it. 
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of  the  sitting.  The  male  feeds  the  female  assiduously  when  on  the  nest ; and  both  are  very 
attentive  to  the  young  when  hatched,  and  display  great  distress  when  the  young  are  being  shot 
down,  a practice  which  is  followed  in  many  localities  when  the  fledglings  have  left  the  nest 
but  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  fly  away  from  it.  The  shooting  is  done  with  a special  small  gun 
known  as  a “ rook  rifle  ”,and  the  game  killed  is  converted  into  pies,  young  Rooks  being  the 
only  birds  of  the  Crow  tribe  which  are  eaten  in  England,  though  on  the  Continent  the  adult 
Hooded  Crow  is  largely  killed  when  on  migration  for  use  as  food.  Shooting  the  young, 
curiously  enough,  does  not  make  the  birds  desert  their  home ; and  they  have  to  be 
kept  down,  as  they  are  decidedly  destructive  when  too  numerous,  not  only  to  crops,  but  also 
to  the  eggs  and  young  of  poultry  and  game.  A few  years  ago  I saw  a bird — undoubtedly 
a Rook,  and  not  a Carrion  Crow,  which  I should  rather  have  expected  to  see  there — on  the 
facade  of  the  British  Museum,  evidently  meditating  a raid  on  the  nests  of  the  Pigeons, 


EGYPTIAN  NIGHT-JAR. 

The  lighter  and  more  sand-like  style  of  coloration  is  well  adapted  to  the  haunts  of  this  species. 


which  were  all  on  the  wing  in  great  alarm.  The  Rooks,  which  do  not  use  the  rookery  for 
roosting  in  during  the  winter,  resorting  then  to  lower  and  more  sheltered  trees,  often  begin 
to  look  up  their  old  quarters  as  early  as  February,  and  nesting  operations  are  usually  in 
full  swing  in  March  ; only  one  brood  is  reared  in  a season.  The  Rook  breeds  all  over 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  does  not  nest  in  the  Shetlands  or  the  Outer  Hebrides  ; its 
natural  breeding  range  outside  our  islands  is  also  wide,  as  has  been  shown,  while  recent 
accounts  show  it  is  now  becoming  common  in  New  Zealand,  where  for  a long  time  after  its 
artificial  introduction  it  did  not  increase.  Variations  in  colour  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
Rook,  and  white,  grey  barred,  pied  and  brown  varieties  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  albino 
birds  and  beasts  in  the  Entrance  Hall  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington. 

The  Rook  suffers,  as  has  been  remarked  in  the  article  on  the  Crow,  from  the  attacks 
of  that  species  on  its  eggs  and  young  ; and  it  has  been  well  suggested  that  the  reason 
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why  shooting  the  young  in  a rookery  is  actually  beneficial  to  the  colony  is  that  the  Crow 
is  thereby  led  to  keep  his  distance,  and  so  not  interfere  with  the  Rooks.  The  question 
naturally  arises  how  the  Rook  has  managed  to  hold  its  own  alongside  this  enemy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Raven,  before  man  came  to  its  aid,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  sanita- 
tion is  historically  quite  recent,  and  that  when  carrion  was  easily  available,  Crows  and 
Ravens  found  it  easier  to  find  food,  and  were  less  tempted  to  aggression.  The  mere  habit 
of  depending  on  carrion  would  make  them  less  daring  ; while  Rooks,  with  no  human  allies, 
were  probably  more  so,  courage  being  a very  fluctuating  quality,  though  more  marked 
in  some  species  than  in  others. 


RUBY-THROAT,  SIBERIAN . Very  rare  visitor  ; resembles  Nightingale,  but  the  male 
has  bright  scarlet  throat.  It  breeds  in  Northern  and  winters  in  Southern  Asia.  Nest  on  the 
ground  ; eggs  blue,  tinged  with  green  and  scantily  spotted  with  red. 


RUFF.  The  Ruff  is  little  known  here  nowadays  as  a wild  bird,  chiefly  occurring  on 
the  autumn  migration  ; but  its  extraordinary  antics  at  the  pairing-season  make  it  so 
conspicuous  at  the  Zoo,  where  specimens  are  constantly  on  view,  that  it  is  worth 
mentioning,  especially  as  it  is  a very  interesting  species  in  its  summer  splendour.  Unlike 
most  small  waders,  it  is  very  silent,  but  it  is  as  lively  as  any  in  its  movements,  and  its 
courtship  is  most  comic  : the  male  sinks  down  on  his  hocks  before  the  first  bird  he  meets, 
pointing  his  bill  to  the  ground  and  expanding  all  his  ornamental  plumage — often  he  finds 
he  is  courting  a rival  male,  and  a fight  ensues  at  once.  In  autumn,  when  it  visits  us  on  the 
southward  migration,  it  is  an  inconspicuous  bird,  drab  and  white  in  plumage,  like  so  many 
Sandpipers  ; the  male  nearly  equals  a Lapwing  in  size,  but  the  female,  or  Reeve,  is  much 
smaller.  In  general  appearance  it  is  at  this  time  much  like  the  Redshank,  but  without 
the  barred  tail  and  white  wing-patch  seen  in  that  bird.  In  spring,  however,  the  plumage 


RED-NECKED  NIGHT-JAR. 

In  the  photograph  this  looks  very  like  the  common  species  as  the  chestnut  collar  is  not  noticeable. 
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of  both  sexes  undergoes  a change  ; the  Reeve  merely  becomes  darker,  but  the  Ruff  puts  on 
a great  frill  and  tippet  of  long  curled  feathers,  and  this  extra  plumage,  together  with  the 
back,  is  coloured  strikingly  with  black,  white,  or  chestnut,  or  some  combination  of  two  or 
all  of  these  colours  ; for  in  this  plumage  the  Ruff  is  the  most  variable  of  all  wild  birds, 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  find  two  males  alike.  Those  with  the  white  tippet  and  frill  are  the 
rarest  ; they  are  evidently  partial  albinos,  for  their  heads  and  necks  are  white  in  the  winter 
plumage  also.  Most,  but  not  all,  have  the  face  covered  with  red  or  yellow  pimples 
when  in  full  dress.  The  legs  and  sometimes  part  of  the  bill  are  orange  or  salmon-colour 
in  old  birds  of  either  sex,  olive-green  in  the  young,  which  are  also  browner  in  plumage. 

The  Reeve,  as  the  female  of  this  polygamous  species  is  called,  resembles  the  hen 
Redshank  in  her  nesting  habits  and  haunts,  and  the  eggs  are  likewise  four  in  number  and 
not  unlike  Redshanks’  eggs  in  appearance,  but  duller,  the  ground-colour  being  dull  green, 
not  buff.  At  the  nest  the  Reeve  is  not  so  noisy  or  demonstrative,  and  her  mate,  the  Ruff, 
does  not  take  any  interest  in  her  affairs,  for,  like  Blackgame,  Ruffs  and  Reeves  hold  tourna- 
ments, in  which  the  males  show  off  and  fight  and  successful  birds  get  several  mates,  but 
take  no  interest  in  their  wives’  family  concerns.  They  very  rarely  hurt  each  other  when 
they  fight,  for  their  beaks  are  blunt,  and  all  they  can  do  is  to  slap  each  other  with  their 
wings.  At  any  time  of  the  year 
they  will  quarrel  over  their  food 
in  captivity,  and  their  feeding- 
habits  are  rather  peculiar  for 
Sandpipers,  for  they  not  only 
eat  worms  and  other  small  crea- 
tures, but  grain  such  as  rice 
and  millet.  They  pick  this  up 
with  extraordinary  speed,  the 
bill  moving  almost  as  quickly 
as  the  needle  of  a sewing- 
machine.  When  they  were  com- 
mon they  were  largely  netted 
and  fattened  up  on  bread-and- 
milk  and  boiled  wheat.  Even 
without  fattening  they  are  very 
good  birds  for  the  table,  almost 
equalling  Snipe.  Reeves  lay  in 
May,  but  the  nest  has  rarely 
been  found  for  many  years  past : 
such  few  as  occur  have  been 
usually  in  Norfolk  and  Lincoln- 
shire. Drainage  of  the  fens,  at 
first,  and  then  persecution  by 
collectors  have  brought  this 
species  to  its  present  low  ebb  ; 
but  it  is  easily  kept  in  cap- 
tivity, and  could  readily  be 
reinstated,  as  Continental  speci- 
mens are  imported  for  sale  NUTCRACKER. 

every  year.  It  breeds  across  The  photograph  gives  a good  idea  of  the  bird,  as  it  has  no  bright  cclouji. 
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Northern  and  Central 
Europe  and  Siberia, 
wintering  in  Africa, 
India,  and  Burma, 
and  has  occasionally 
crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  America. 

The  extreme 
variability  of  the 
Ruff  in  the  breeding- 
dress  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the 
albinistic  individuals, 
in  that  only,  is  at 
first  sight  very  puzz- 
ling and  quite  abnor- 
mal. But,  as  he  does 
not  assist  in  incuba- 
tion and  rearing  the 
young,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  extra  plum- 
age is  no  disadvan- 
tage, at  any  rate  for 
a time,  and  that 
therefore  its  colour 
is  of  no  importance. 
Thus  it  has  varied 
much  as  does  the 


plumage  of  several 
domestic  birds  when 
not  selected  for 
colour,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the 
chief  hues  shown  in 
both  cases  are  black, 
white,  and  reddish. 
These,  then,  may  be 
called  indifferent 
colours,  prone  to 
appear  where  colour 
does  not  matter,  as 
on  the  under-surface 
of  many  birds  whose 
upper  parts  are  a 
plain  protective 
brown.  The  same 
tendency  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  white, 
black,  and  reddish  is 
seen  in  beasts.*5-  There 
remains  the  difficulty 
that  the  Ruff’s  breed- 
ing-dress  and  the 
colours  of  unselected 
domestic  creatures 
are  so  variable,  while 

animal  coloration  in  birds  and  beasts  in  a wild  state  is  on  the  whole  constant,  especially  in 
the  former.  Here,  however,  constitutional  selection  may  come  in — a colour  may  be  quite  in- 
different from  the  point  of  view  of  concealment,  but  be  correlated  with  a constitution  unsuited 
to  the  rigours  of  a wild  environment.  Thus  may  be  eliminated  the  varieties  seen  in  domestic 
birds  and  beasts  ; while  in  the  nuptial  plumage  of  the  Ruff  they  may  persist  simply  because 
the  plumage  is  a very  superficial  attribute,  worn  but  a short  time  and  not  connected 
with  general  variability,  for  all  Ruffs  are  drab  in  winter,  the  white-necked  form  being 
rare  like  albinos  generally. 

SANDERLING.  Abundant  winter  visitor ; breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions  generally. 
Eggs  about  size  of  common  Sandpiper’s,  but  coloured  much  like  Curlew’s,  though  paler. 
Chicks  distinguishable  from  those  of  other  Sandpipers  by  having  no  hind-toe.  Adults 
in  summer  plumage  differ  from  Dunlin,  which  otherwise  they  much  resemble,  not  only  in 
this  absence  of  the  hind-toe,  but  also  in  having  a shorter  bill  and  no  black  on  the  breast. 
In  winter  Sanderlings  are  much  paler  and  greyer  than  other  Sandpipers,  and  at  this  season 
they  are  not  only  common  on  our  coasts,  but  go  as  far  south  as  South  Africa,  Australia 
and  Patagonia. 

SANDPIPER,  AMERICAN , PECTORAL.  Occasional  visitor,  breeding  in  northern 
North  America.  Size  of  common  Sandpiper,  but  more  reddish-brown  in  colour,  with  side 
tail-feathers  greyish,  tipped  with  white,  not  barred  black  and  white,  and  breeding  male 


Photo  by  J.  1 .1  Newman ] [. Berkhamsted . 

NUTHATCH. 

Unlike  other  climbing  birds,  the  Nuthatch  faces  downwards 
as  often  as  upwards. 
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distinguished  by  blowing  out  his  breast  like  a Pouter  Pigeon  and  also  uttering  a deep 
cooing  note.  In  winter  this  Sandpiper  migrates  to  South  America,  going  as  far  south  as 
Patagonia.  Eggs  some  shade  of  buff,  very  heavily  spotted  with  chestnut,  but  lighter 
varieties  show  grey  spots  also. 


SANDPIPER,  BAIRD’S.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  Arctic  North  America,  and 
migrating  south  as  far  as  Patagonia.  Like  last  species,  but  smaller  and  more  buff  above, 
and  with  the  dark  streaking  on  the  breast  less  pronounced.  In  winter  Baird’s  Sandpiper 
goes  as  far  south  as  Chile,  and  has  occurred  in  South  Africa.  Eggs  stone-coloured,  thickly 
speckled  and  spotted  with  chocolate  and  mauve,  the  markings  tending  to  coalesce  at  the 
large  end. 

SANDPIPER,  BARTRAM’S.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  North  America  on  upland 
prairies  (whence  called  Upland  Plover  there).  About  size  of  Redshank,  with  tail  much 
longer  and  more  pointed  than  other  Sandpipers  ; colour  buff  mottled  with  black.  In 
winter  this  species  is  found  in  South  America  as  far  as  Chile,  and  has  also  occurred  in 
Australia.  Eggs  very  like  common  Sandpiper’s,  but  nearly  two  inches  long. 


SAND- 
PIPER, 
BRO  AD-BIL- 
LED . Rare 
visitor,  breeding 
in  Northern 
Europe  and 
North-west  Asia. 
About  size  of 
Common  Sand- 
piper, but  with 
much  resem- 
blance to  the 
Snipes  in  habits, 
and  also  in 
appearance,  be- 
ing dark  brown 
above,  with  white 
eyebrows.  The 
flattened  bill  is 


SANDPIPER,  BONAPARTE’S. 
Very  like  Dunlin,  but  distinguished  by 
patch  above  tail,  and  shorter  bill.  It 
Falkland  Islands. 

Eggs  olive  with 
some  brown 
tinge,  marked, 
very  heavily  as 
a rule,  with  dark 
brown  and  drab. 


Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  Arctic  North  America, 
absence  of  black  on  breast  in  summer,  by  the  white 
winters  in  South  America,  penetrating  even  to  the 

also  character- 
istic of  this 
species,  which 
ranges  in  winter 
as  far  south  as  the 
Mediterranean  in 
one  direction  and 
the  Moluccas  in 
the  other.  Eggs 
of  some  shade  of 
buff,  and  often 
quite  dark,  being 
much  covered 
with  variable 
dark - brown 
markings. 


Photo  by  J.  T.  Newman } [Bcrkhamsted. 

NEST  OF  NUTHATCH. 

The  mud  plastering  round  the  entrance  comes  out  clearly  here. 


SAND- 
PIPER,  BUFF- 
BREASTED. 
Rare  visitor, 
breeding  in 
northern  North 
America.  Size  of 
Common  Sand- 
piper, and  of  a 
general  buff 
colour  mottled 
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with  black  above,  and  speckled  with  this  colour  on  the  wing-lining.  In  winter  the  Buft 
breasted  Sandpiper  goes  as  far  south  as  Paraguay.  Eggs  about  as  big  as  Common  Sand- 
piper’s, heavily  blotched  with  warm  chestnut  on  rich  buff. 


SAN  DPI  PER,  COMMON . About  as  big  as  a Lark,  the  Sandpiper  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  our  waterside  birds,  with  its  long  slender  bill  and  short  tail,  the  latter 
moved  up  and  down  very  like  a Wagtail’s.  The  plumage  is  plain,  drab  above  and  white 


below.  The  flight 
is  very  character- 
istic, usually  low 
over  the  water,  the 
sharp  decisive 
strokes  alternating 
with  skimming 
with  arched  wings, 
while  the  white  at 
the  sides  of  the 
tail  is  very  notice- 
able. There  is  no 
sex  - difference  i n 
the  plumage,  and 
the  young  of  the 
year  are  not  likely 
to  be  distinguished 
at  sight,  merely 
having  their  upper 
plumage  b u f f- 
edged.  The  Sand- 
piper is  a summer 
visitor — unlike 
most  of  our  small 
waders  — and  an 
animal  feeder,  liv- 
ing on  insects,  both 
land  and  water, 
and  other  small 
forms  of  animal 
life.  It  perches 
occasionally,  and 
can  swim  well  on 
occasion,  though 
it  usually  confines 
dry  scraps,  leaves, 


itself  to  running 
along  the  shore, 
and  paddling  in 
the  shallow  water. 
Its  call  rote,  “ tee- 
tee-tee,”  is  almost 
indistinguishable 
from  the  K i n g - 
fisher’s.  It  comes 
to  us  in  April  and 
leaves  in  Septem- 
ber, and  at  one 
season  or  other  is 
to  be  seen  almost 
everywhere  where 
there  is  water.  In 
the  autumn  pas- 
sage season  I have 
even  seen  speci- 
mens on  the  lake 
in  St.  James’s 
Park.  The  Sum- 
mer Snipe,  as  this 
lively  little  wader 
is  often  called, 
nests  in  hilly  dis- 
tricts by  the  mar- 
gins of  clear 
streams  and  lakes, 
preferably  under 
some  shelter  such 
as  a tuft  of  herbage 
or  overhanging 
part  of  the  bank. 
The  nest,  made  of 

etc.,  is  rather  more  elaborate  than  is  usual  in  these  ground-building 
waders,  and  is  even  lined  with  a finer  quality  of  grass  than  that  used  for  the  outside. 
The  four  eggs  are  cream-coloured,  spotted  pretty  evenly  with  rather  small  markings  of 
dark  and  light  brown  and  grey;  in  form  they  are  pear-shaped,  as  usual  in  Sandpipers.  They 
are  to  be  found  first  in  May.  The  young  are  very  lively  and  active,  and  readily  take  to  the 
water  if  necessary.  This  Sandpiper  breeds  nearly  all  over  our  islands  where  suitable  water 
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OSPREY. 

The  Osprey  is  very  simply  coloured,  its  hues  being  dark  brown 
and  white,  with  the  feet  and  cere  pale  blue  or  greenish.  The  white 
edgings  of  the  upper  plumage  show  this  bird  is  immature. 
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Photo  by  R.  Chislett] 


YOUNG  RING-OUZELS. 

Both  the  nest  and  the  callow  young  of  the  Ring-ouzel  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Blackbird. 


[Rotherham. 


for  its  tastes  is  found,  from  the  Shetlands  to  Devon,  and  in  Ireland,  but  rarely  in  the  south- 
eastern counties  of  England.  Abroad  it  nests  all  across  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  including 
the  Himalayas,  and  goes  south  in  winter,  when  it  even  visits  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

SANDPIPER,  CURLEW.  Regular  winter  visitor,  breeding  in  Arctic  Siberia.  Like 
Dunlin  in  general  size  and  shape,  but  brick-red,  with  no  black  on  breast,  and  distinctly 
curved  bill.  This  is  the  best  distinction  between  the  two  in  winter,  when  the  plumage  is 
drab,  similar  in  both  species.  At  this  season  the  Curlew  Sandpiper  visits  India  and  goes 
east  to  Australia,  while  it  has  also  occurred  in  both  North  and  South  America.  Eggs  like 
common  Snipe’s,  but  smaller,  being  only  about  an  inch  and  three-quarters  long. 

SANDPIPER,  GREEN.  In  general  appearance  and  actions  this  bird  is  very  like  the 
common  Sandpiper,  but  is  decidedly  larger,  with  the  root  of  the  tail  conspicuously  white  ; 
the  name  is  a very  misleading  one,  as  the  bird  has  no  green  about  it.  It  is  only  a winter 
visitor  here,  but  comes  in  so  early,  and  is  so  loth  to  go  away,  that,  except  in  the  height  of 
summer,  it  may  be  seen  almost  all  the  year  through.  Like  the  Common  Sandpiper,  it  haunts 
the  margin  of  fresh  w’ater.  It  has  most  peculiar  breeding-habits,  laying  its  eggs  in  the  old 
nests  of  other  birds  or  of  squirrels,  or  in  the  forks  of  trees.  The  eggs  are  not  unlike  those 
of  the  Common  Sandpiper,  but  are  larger  in  size,  and  the  bird  is  suspected  of  breeding  here. 
It  has  much  the  same  range  as  the  Common  Sandpiper,  but  does  not  reach  Australia  in 
winter. 


SANDPIPER,  GREY-RUMPED.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  North-eastern  Asia, 
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and  migrating  in  winter  as  far  south  as  Australia.  About  size  of  Redshank,  but  with  bill 
and  legs  shorter,  as  in  Knot  ; plumage  grey  above,  white  below,  much  as  in  Knot  in  winter, 
but  lacking  the  fine  black  and  white  marking  seen  just  above  the  tail  in  that  species. 

SANDPIPER,  MARSH-.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  southern  Europe  and  South- 
eastern Siberia.  A perfect  miniature  of  the  Greenshank  in  general  colouring,  and  slender 
elegant  form,  but  not  much  larger  than  the  Common  Sandpiper.  Eggs  buff,  spotted  with 
dark  brown  and  pale  purplish  brown,  and  rather  larger  than  Common  Sandpiper’s.  In 
winter  this  species  migrates  south  as  far  as  Ceylon  and  Australia. 

SANDPIPER,  PURPLE.  Common  winter  visitor,  and  suspected  of  breeding  here  ; 
breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions  generally.  A short-legged  thick-set  bird  like  the  Knot,  but 
with  blackish,  not  reddish  plumage,  and  distinctly  yellow  legs.  The  dark  parts  of  the 
plumage  are  glossed  with  purple.  This  is  the  most  marine  of  the  Sandpipers,  and  frequents 
rocky  rather  than  sandy  places,  feeding  at  the  very  edge  of  the  waves,  often  quite 
in  the  wash.  It  keeps  further  north  in  winter  than  Sandpipers  generally,  being  resident 
even  in  South  Greenland,  and  not  going  farther  south  even  on  migration  than  the  Azores 
and  the  Bermudas.  Eggs  very  like  Snipe’s,  but  more  olive  in  tint. 

SANDPIPER,  SEMI-PALMATED,  see  STINT,  SEMI-PALM ATED. 

SANDPIPER,  SIBERIAN  PECTORAL,  or  SHARP-TAILED.  Very  rare  visitor, 
breeding  in  North-east  Asia.  About  size  of  common  Sandpiper,  but  redder  in  colour  in 
summer,  when  also  the  belly  has  dark  streaks,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  American 
Pectoral  Sandpiper ; this  bird  and  the  American  race — for  the  two  are  hardly  distinct 
species,  though  kept  separate  in  most  books — are  always  distinguishable  by  the  pointed 
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MALE  RING-OUZEL. 

The  hen  is  dark  brown,  with  the  breast-patch  less  distinctly  white. 
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and  rather  projecting  central  tail-feathers,  which  are  dark  with  narrow  white  edges.  In 
winter  the  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  migrates  as  far  south  even  as  New  Zealand. 


SANDPIPER,  SOLITARY . Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  North  America,  in  old  nests  of 
other  birds,  like  the  Green  Sandpiper.  Distinguished  from  the  Green  Sandpiper  by  absence 
of  white  patch  at  base  of  tail,  but  the  tail  feathers  are  white  barred  with  black,  much  as  in 
the  Green.  Eggs  like  those  of  that  species,  but  smaller.  In  winter  the  Solitary  Sandpiper 
visits  South  America  as  far  as  Argentina. 


SANDPIPER,  SPOTTED.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  North  America.  Distin- 
guished from  Common  Sandpiper  by  breast  spotted  like  Thrush’s,  and  flesh-coloured  instead 
of  olive-green  feet.  In  winter  the  =pats  on  the  breast  disappear,  and  the  bird  migrates 


south  as  far  as  Brazil. 
Eggs  like  Common  Sand- 
piper’s, but  more  dis- 
tinctly marked. 

SANDPIPER, 
TEREK.  Rare  visitor, 
breeding  in  North-east 
Europe  and  West 
Siberia.  This  is  much 
the  most  easily  recog- 
nised of  all  the  rare 
Sandpipers,  for  though 
in  general  size  and 
colour  it  is  not  unlike 
the  Common  Sandpiper, 
it  has  the  beak  twice  as 
long  and  slightly  up- 
turned, very  like  a 
Godwit’s,  in  fact.  The 
legs  are  supposed  to  be 
yellowish-green,  but  in 
those  I saw  in  India, 
where  the  bird  is  found 
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YOUNG  BARN-OWL. 

The  young  Barn-owl  has  white  down  all  through 
its  infancy,  and  looks  like  a powder-puft. 


in  winter,  they  were 
bright  orange,  another 
very  noticeable  point  ; 
very  likely  the  orange- 
legged birds  are  the 
adults,  as  in  the  Ruff. 
The  eggs  are  buff,  spotted 
with  purplish-brown 
and  dull  mauve.  In 
winter  this  species 
penetrates  south-east  to 
Australia. 

SANDPIPER, 
WOOD.  Rather  scarce 
but  regular  visitor  ; has 
bred  half  a century  ago. 
Distinguished  from  Com- 
mon Sandpiper  by  dis- 
tinct whitish  speckling 
above,  and  by  not  wag- 
ging its  tail.  Breeds  in 
Northern  Europe  and 
across  Northern  Asia. 


Eggs  about  size  of  Common  Sandpiper’s,  cream  to  olive,  with  rich  chestnut  markings.  In  winter 
this  Sandpiper  visits  Africa,  South-eastern  Asia,  and  Australia.  In  Calcutta,  at  any  rate,  it 
was  the  commonest  of  the  Sandpipers  brought  into  the  market  in  my  time,  and  I found, 
on  trying  it  roasted,  that  it  had  an  unpleasant  taste  which  clung  for  a long  time  to  one’s 
mouth.  If  this  is  normal,  it  may  save  the  bird  from  birds  of  prey  to  some  extent,  for  the 
Peregrine  and  Merlin,  at  any  rate,  prefer  such  birds  as  we  esteem  good  eating,  and  this 
Sandpiper,  though  not  conspicuously  coloured,  is,  by  its  light  speckling  at  any  rate,  more 
easily  distinguishable  from  most  of  its  puzzling  tribe.  Sandpipers  in  my  time  were 
commonly  sold  as  Snipe,  or  “ E-shnipe,”  as  the  native  dealers  pronounced  the  name  ; and 
as  this  species  was  so  common  some  people  must  have  thought  Snipe  rather  over-rated  as 
table  birds,  if  they  bought  them — and  some  undoubtedly  did.  By  European  sportsmen 
Sandpipers  in  India  are  all  lumped  together  under  the  general  name  of  “Snippets”  and 
disregarded,  there  being  plenty  of  the  real  Snipe  to  occupy  their  attention. 
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SCAUP.  The  Scaup,  which  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Pochard  group,  is  generally  only 
a winter  visitor  with  us,  and  keeps  to  the 
sea-coast.  In  size  and  general  colour  the 
male  resembles  the  Pochard,  but  has  a 
dark-green  head,  white  sides,  and  yellow 
eyes.  The  female  has  a brown  head  and 

breast  and  white  face.  This  is  a diving 
Duck,  feeding  on  shell-fish,  and  is  very 
poor  eating.  This  Duck  is  a very  rare 
breeder  here  ; it  nests  among  the  herbage 
close  to  the  water,  making  the  usual  duck’s 
nest  of  rushes,  etc.,  lined  with  down  of  a 
chocolate  colour,  very  like  that  of  the 
Tufted  Pochard,  but  in  larger  tufts.  The 
eggs  are  drab  with  a more  or  less  green 
shade,  also  very  like  those  of  the  Tufted 
Pochard,  but  rather  larger  ; six  to  nine  form 
the  set.  The  Scaup  has  only  been  found 
nesting  here  in  a few  places  in  Northern 
Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  but  it  breeds 
all  round  the  world  in  high  northern  lati- 
tudes. In  winter  it  migrates  south  as  far 
as  Algeria  in  the  west  and  Formosa  in  the 
east,  but  is  rare  in  India  ; in  America  it 
penetrates  at  this  season  as  far  as  the 
West  Indies.  In  America  there  is  also  a 
Lesser  Scaup,  not  only  smaller  in  size  but 
with  a purple-  instead  of  green-glossed 
head  in  the  male,  and  coarser  pencilling  on  the  back.  This  has  been  reported  here, 
but  the  record  is  doubted.  The  only  other  Ducks  of  the  Scaup  and  Pochard  group 
besides  those  that  have  been  mentioned  under  these  headings  are  the  Ring-necked 
Duck  (p.  70),  the  New  Zealand  Scaup — which  is  like  the  Tufted  Pochard,  but  with  brown 
sides  and  no  crest — and  the  Brown  Pochard,  a red-eyed,  dark-plumaged  bird,  with  a most 
peculiar  distribution,  being  found  only  in  South  Africa  and  South  America.  The  name 
Pochard,  by  the  way,  looks  French,  but  is  not  applied  to  any  of  these  Ducks  in  that 
language.  In  French  slang  it  means  “ boozer,”  and  may  originally  have  been  applied  to 
the  Red-crested  Pochard,  the  big  red  bill  of  which  certainly  suggests,  as  M.  Rogeron, 
in  his  admirable  work  “ Les  Canards,”  an  inflamed  alcoholic  nose  ; indeed,  over  here,  I 
have  heard  the  bird  hailed  as  “ Ally  Sloper,”  in  allusion  to  a sort  of  popular  British 
Bacchus  of  Victorian  times,  well  known  by  his  clean-shaven  face  and  big  red  nose,  and 
high  bald  crown,  something  like  Mr.  Micawber  gone  hopelessly  to  the  bad. 

SCOTER,  COMMON . The  Scoter  is  a diving  sea-duck,  nearly  the  size  of  the  common 
Wild  Duck.  The  male  is  black,  with  a yellow  patch  on  his  beak,  which  has  a knob  at  the 
base,  and  the  female  sooty  brown  with  greyish  cheeks.  It  feeds  on  shell-fish,  and  may 
be  found  on  our  coasts  all  the  year  round,  especially  in  winter.  Its  winter  migrations  take 
it  as  far  as  the  North  African  coast,  the  Azores,  and  the  Caspian.  Although  abundant  on 
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BARN  OWL. 

A specimen  of  the  buff-breasted  race  which  is  the  prevalent 
form  on  the  Continent. 
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our  seas  outside  the  breeding  season,  the  Scoter  seldom  breeds  here.  When  it  does  do  so  it 
prefers  islands  in  lochs,  where  it  makes  its  scanty  nest  on  the  ground,  lining  it  with  its  own 
down,  which  is  in  large  drab  tufts.  The  eggs  are  cream-coloured  like  the  Goosander’s, 
but  not  so  heavy  in  weight.  The  ducklings  are  sooty-brown.  The  only  localities  in  which 
the  Scoter  breeds  are  in  the  high  northern  parts  of  Scotland  as  a rule,  but  it  has  also  bred 
near  Chichester.  Abroad  it  breeds  in  the  high  north  from  Iceland  east  to  Central  Siberia. 
East  of  this  it  is  replaced  by  the  American  Scoter,  a closely-allied  race  distinguished  by 
having  the  yellow  on  the  bill  much  more  extended  and  shading  into  red  at  the  sides,  while 
the  bill  itself  is  hooked  at  the  tip. 


SCOTER,  VELVET. 
Regular  but  rather  scarce 
winter  visitor,  breeding  in 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia. 
Distinguished  from  Common 
Scoter  by  larger  size,  white 
bar  on  wing,  and  red  feet, 
in  both  sexes.  The  male 
also  has  more  yellow  on  the 
bill.  On  the  wing,  owing  to 
his  black  plumage  and  white 
wing-bar,  he  reminds  the 
observer  of  a Blackcock, 
which  grouse  has  a duck- 
like  style  of  flight.  In 
winter  the  Velvet  Scoter 
goes  as  far  south  as  the 
Mediterranean  and  Caspian 
seas.  Eggs  very  like  Goos- 
ander’s, but  averaging  larger, 
and  bedded  on  drab  down. 


SHAG,  or  GREEN 
CORMORANT.  The  Shag 
is  a smaller  bird  than  the 
Cormorant,  about  equalling 
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BARN  OWL  AND  NEST. 

In  a natural  nesting-place,  such  as  the  bird  often  frequents  away  from 
buildings. 


SCOTER,  SURF.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  Arctic  America.  Distinguished  from 
Common  Scoter  by  orange  feet  and  white  head-patches  in  male,  which  has  also  a curiously- 
bulged  bill,  giving  him  a very  “ bottle-nosed  ” appearance ; this  overgrown  bill  is  also 
brightly  coloured  with  yellow  shading  into  white  and  scarlet.  The  female’s  bill,  though 
plain  slaty  in  colour,  is  also  somewhat  swollen.  She  also  lacks  the  whitish  cheeks  of  the 
female  Common  Scoter,  but  has  a whitish  patch  in  front  of  the  eye.  In  winter  the  Surf 
Scoter  sometimes  strays  as  far  south  as  the  West  Indies  ; it  has  also  occurred  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  besides  this 
country.  Eggs  like  Common 
Scoter’s,  but  slightly 
smaller. 
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a Wild  Duck  in  size  ; it  shows  no  white  in  its  plumage,  which  is  deep  glossy  green, 
ornamented  in  spring  by  an  erect  tuft  on  the  forehead.  The  yearling  bird  is  brownish 
like  the  Cormorant  of  similar  age,  and  hardly  distinguishable  unless  the  difference  in  size 
can  be  noted  ; it  has,  however,  like  the  adult,  twelve  tail  feathers  as  against  the  Cormorant’s 
fourteen.  The  Shag  differs  from  the  Cormorant  in  its  breeding  habits  somewhat  as  the 
Jackdaw  does  from  the  Rook,  just  as  it  does  in  size.  It  is  purely  a cliff-bird,  never  nesting 
inland,  and  does  not  build  on  open  ledges  if  it  can  help  it,  but  i:;  caves  and  clefts,  or  among 
boulders.  Its  nest  is,  however,  made  of  seaweed  and  sticks,  like  that  of  the  Cormorant, 


and  it  also 
breeds  in  col- 
onies. The  eggs 
and  young  are 
also  similar  in 
number  and 
ap  p e arance, 
allowing  for  the 
Shag  being  the 
smaller  bird  ; 
of  the  eggs 
figured,  that 
of  the  Shag 
is  shown  in 
colours  because 
it  was  smaller 
and  had  some 
of  the  blue 
ground  show- 
ing, the  Cor- 
morant’s egg 
being  put  on  a 
black-and- 
white  plate 
because  the 
larger  size  was 
the  chief  thing 
to  be  shown. * 
It  will  be  noted 
that  it  is  a very 
dirty  specimen, 
as  eggs  of  both 
species  are  apt 
Corvus  marinus 
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BARN  OWLS. 

The  extremely  sleepy  and  stupid  appearance,  usual  in  this  species  by  day, 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  alert  appearance  of  the  Little  Owl. 


t o b e.  The 
Shag  lays  in 
May  and  June, 
and  is  found 
breeding  wher- 
ever the  coast 
is  of  a rocky 
character,  often 
far  outnumber- 
ing the  Cor- 
morant. It  is 
naturally  most 
abundant  in 
the  north  and 
west  of  our 
island  group. 
Abroad  this 
species  is  only 
known  to  breed 
in  Western 
Europe,  includ- 
ing  Iceland, 
and  in  the 
M editerranean. 
But  “ Shag ” 
appears  to  be 
the  original 
English  name 
for  all  Cor- 
morants, “Cor- 
m o r a n t ” 
(which  is  from 


the  Latin 

Sea  Raven)  being  merely  a book  name,  though  found  as  early  as 
Chaucer ; for  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  all  these  birds  are  called  Shags,  including  that 
which  we  call  Cormorant,  and  much  confusion  between  the  names  of  our  two  species  occurs 
on  our  own  coasts.  The  Mediterranean  race  of  the  Shag  has  a longer  and  slenderer  bill 
than  ours,  and  is  white  instead  of  brown  below  when  immature  ; in  this  it  resembles  the 
young  of  the  Common  Cormorant,  which  is  more  or  less  white-breasted.  In  captivity  the 
Shag  is  more  active  than  the  Cormorant,  though  that  bird  really  walks  quite  we1!  and 


* For  page  references,  see  Index. 
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[by  Capt.  C.  W.  li.  Knight. 


IMMATURE  LITTLE  OWL. 

Only  distinguished  from  the  adult  by  its  more  fluffy  and  less  distinctly-marked  plumage  ; the  picture  is  about  life-size. 
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freely,  if  not  gracefully,  in  spite  of  many  allusions  to  the  awkwardness  of  its  gait  ; but 
at  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  I have  seen  the  Shag  actually  hop  for  several  yards  in 
an  aviary,  and  in  a small  pen  jump  up  and  down  from  floor  to  perch  and  back  again  like 
some  small  cage-bird  for  some  time,  as  well  as  walking  actively  round  its  prison. 


SHEARWATER,  GREAT,  or  HAGDOWN.  Not  uncommon  visitor,  breeding  in  Tristan 
d’Acunha  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  migrating  north  afterwards  even  to  Greenland. 


Much  larger  than 
Common  Shear- 
water,  equalling 
Common  Gull  in 
size,  and  brown 
above  instead  of 
black  ; the  white 
underparts  varied 
with  drab  spots  on 
the  abdomen. 
When  settling  on 
the  water  it  strikes 
it  with  a heavy 
splash  ; it  dives 
freely,  and  will 
take  bait  like  a 
fish,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  has  a 
fine  sailing  flight. 


to  have  been 
applied  in  former 
times  to  the  Com- 
mon Shearwater, 
for  in  a mediaeval 
account  of  the 
birds  of  Anglesea 
mention  is  made 
of  “Katon  es,” 
evidently  a mistake 
lor  “ Kahoues.” 
As  the  same 
authority  talks  of 
“ Kermerert  es,” 
meaning  no  doubt 
“ Cormorants,” 
considerable  allow- 
ance must  be  made 
for  error  in  ortho- 


graphy;  while 

SHEAR-  W?WS5&''  '•  ''WM  examination  of 

WATER,  LITTLE  % manuscripts  of 

DUSKY,  or  ^ .• _ _ - ■ ^^1  about  the  same 

LITTLE  MADE  I-  j infest  date  shows  that 

RAN.  Rare  visi-  i . ^ 

tor,  breeding  near  :■  as  much  like  “ u ” 

Madeira,  the  Cana-  ■ •*?-  I as  it  too  often  is 

ries,  and  Cape  : -”d5T'  ''  nowadays.  The 

Wales  ; races  of  ''ffljEmt  ;WL egg  of  tins  species 

fact,  is  white  and  nearly 

found  in  all  warm  j feapP  two  inches  long. 

seas,  the  West  BARN  OWL,  AUSTRALIAN  RACE.  The  bird  is  like 

Indian  form  being  The  bird  is  shown  in  the  threatening  attitude  often  assumed  by  the  Common  Sheai - 

known  as  Cahow.  Owls  wl?en  on  lhfi  defensive  : the  very  clear  white  markings  are  water,  but  much 

. characteristic  of  the  Australian  race  ot  Darn  Uwl. 

llns  name  seems  smaller,  about  size 

of  a Turtle-Dove,  and  its  name  of  Dusky  gives  a bad  idea  of  it,  for  it  has  even  more 
white  about  it  than  the  Common  Shearwater,  the  eye  being  often  surrounded  thereby  ; it 
is  a particularly  clean  and  smart-looking  little  bird  altogether.  I fancy  this  was  the  species 
I once  saw  swarming  about  some  isolated  rocks  between  Aden  and  Socotra  ; the  birds 
seemed  smaller  than  Common  Shearwaters,  and  had  a most  peculiar  flight.  Their  wings 
did  not  look  longer  in  proportion  to  their  bodies  than  a Duck’s,  and  instead  of  taking 
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several  flaps  and 
then  a long  skim 
like  most  Shear- 
waters, they  took 
one  flap,  then  sailed 
a little  way,  then 
flapped  once  again, 
and  so  on,  so  that 
I never  forgot 
them. 

SHEAR- 
WATER,  MANX. 
One  cannot  be 
much  at  sea  about 
our  coasts  without 
noticing  a sea-bird 
about  as  big  as  a 
Pigeon,  black 
above  and  white 
below,  which  skims 
over  the  surface  of 
the  water  with  its 
long  wings  ex- 
tended motionless 
and  downwardly 
curved,  turning 
from  side  to  side, 
and  alternately  ex- 
posing its  sooty 
black  and  snowy 
breast.  This  is 
the  Manx  or  Com- 
mon Shearwater, 
and  it  is  one  oi 
the  few  birds 
which  are  power 
ful  flyers  and 
good  divers,  for 
it  not  only 
searches  for  its 
food  on  the  wing, 
but  swims  about 
and  dives  for  it. 
This  food  is  fish 
and  other  sea- 
animals,  and  any 
scraps  it  can  get. 


t iiuiu  1 by  W.  P.  Dando , F.Z.S. 

MATURE  LITTLE  OWL. 

The  small  size  and  pale  eyes  distinguish  this  bird  from  our 
other  Common  Owls,  hut  a black-eyed  form  with  differently 
marked  plumage  has  occurred  as  a mutation  in  Italy. 


Photo  copynght\  I bu  Oxley  Grcbham. 

LITTLE  OWLS. 

These  small  Owls  have  yellowish  white  eyes,  and  are  marked  with 
white  on  a drab  ground. 


but  I have  never 
seen  it  or  any 
other  species  of 
Shearwater,  except 
the  Mediterranean 
Great  Shearwater 
mentioned  below, 
follow  a ship.  The 
Shearwater,  like 
Petrels  generally, 
seldom  goes  on 
land,  and  when 
ashore  walks  in  a 
curious  crouching 
attitude.  Besides 
marine  animals,  it 
feeds  on  the  sorrel 
growi  n g at  its 
breeding-places.  It 
is  a fairly  noisy 
bird,  frequently 
repeating  its  triple 
note.  It  comes 
abroad  both  by 
night  and  by  da)', 
but  never  goes 
inland,  at  any  rale 
voluntarily.  This 
Petrel  breeds  much 
after  the  same 
fashion  as  the 
Puffin,  on  grassy 
cliffs  and  downs, 
where  it  burrows 
out  a nest-hole  ; 
in  fact,  the  ways 
of  the  two  birds 
are  so  similar  that 
they  sometimes 
come  into  colli- 
sion, when  the 
Puffin  expels  the 
Shearwater  from 
its  haunts.  The 
Shearwater,  how- 
ever,  is  not 
diurnal  like  the 
Puffin,  but,  like 
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the  last  two  species,  nocturnal  at  its  breeding -place,  though  so  usually  seen  at  sea  in 
the  daytime.  The  single  egg  is  laid  in  May  or  soon  after,  and  is  sometimes  bedded 
on  a little  dry  grass ; it  is  white  and  smooth  and  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird. 
The  chick  is  clad  in  grey  down,  and  is  fed  by  the  parents  until  fledged,  chiefly  on  oily 
matter.  It  gets  very  fat,  and  has  long  been  much  esteemed  as  food  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  places  where  these  birds  breed.  Their  colonies  are  to  be  found  on  our 
western  coasts  and  on  the  outlying  island  groups  of  Scotland,  St.  Kilda  being  the  chief 
breeding-place  apparently.  Abroad  it  breeds  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic.  The 
encroachments  of  the  Puffin  on  the  Shearwater  should  be  borne  in  mind,  because  there  is 
a too  general  idea  that  only  artificially  introduced  species  encroach  on  others,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  these  sea-fowl  man  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  When  live  birds 

birds  — the 


are  studied 
as  much  as 
skins,  it  will 
be  found  that 
there  is  a 
great  deal  of 
such  intrusion 
going  on; 
and  indeed,  it 
has  been  sug- 
gested  that 
the  compara- 
tive rarity  of 
the  large 
Petrels  in  the 
northern  seas 
is  due  to  the 
occupation  of 
nesting  - sites 
by  the  Auks, 
which  are  a 
purely  nor- 
thern group, 
and  extremely 
abundant 


Photo] 


HAWK  OWL. 

This  bird  is  quite  intermediate  in  appearance  between 


1 by  Scholastic  Photo  Co. 
Owl  and  a Hawk, 


small  Petrels 
being  able 
to  escape  this 
compe  tition 
by  using 
smaller  holes. 
In  the  Medi- 
te  rra  nean , 
and  some- 
times visit- 
ing us,  is 
found  an 
allied  race, 
the  Levan- 
tine Shear- 
water, which 
does  not, 
h o w e v e r , 
show  a very 
great  differ- 
ence from 
our  bird. 
This  is  the 
poet’s  “ Bird 


of  Thrace,  whose  pinion  knows  no  resting-place  ” ; the  flocks  of  these  Shearwaters  having 
long  attracted  notice  by  flying  up  and  down  the  Bosphorus  without  settling — they  have 
even  been  called  “ ames  damnees  ” (condemned  souls)  by  the  French  on  this  account. 


SHEARWATER,  MEDITERRANEAN  GREAT.  Very  rare  visitor,  much  resembling 
Great  Shearwater,  but  with  a lighter  head  and  underparts  entirely  pure  white.  Breeds' 
in  the  Mediterranean  islands  and  the  Canaries,  but  has  also  been  found  in  Kerguelen  Land 
in  the  Southern  Ocean.  This  is  the  only  Shearwater  I have  ever  seen  following  a ship  ; 
on  my  first  trip  abroad — to  East  Africa  in  1892,  when  I had  the  usual  “ beginner’s  luck  ” 
in  seeing  things — I noted  many  of  this  species  following  the  ship  in  which  I came  home,  as 
we  neared  Gibraltar.  The  egg  of  this  species  is  nearly  three  inches  long. 

SHEARWATER , SOOTY.  Rather  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  the  Chatham  Islands  and 


Photo  by  Bt  Hanley] 


YOUNG  LONG-EARED  OWLS  IN  NEST. 

In  the  first  or  white  downy  stage. 


I SMu. 


Photo  bu  S,  Crook 1 


YOUNG  LONG-EARED  OWLS  ANGRY. 

In  the  second  stage,  with  coloured  down  and  black  mask. 


[ Preston • 
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elsewhere  at  the  Antipodes.  Rather  smaller  than  the  Great  Shearwater  and  the  last  species, 
but  still  much  larger  than  Common  Shearwater,  and  sooty-drab  throughout.  Egg  white, 
three  inches  long.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Sooty  Shearwater,  like  several  other  Petrels, 
Auks,  and  Sea-ducks,  is  dark  below  as  well  as  above,  which  dispose;  of  the  theory  that 
the  white  under-surface  of  so  many  sea-fowl  is  necessary  for  some  concealing  purpose. 
In  the  southern  hemisphere  are  many  white-breasted  Cormorants,  but  our  two  British 
species  have 


evidently 
changed  a white 
breast  for  a dark 
one. 


5 H 
DRAKE, 
M 0 N . 
Sh  eld  r a 


E L - 
COM- 
T h e 
k e is 


the  beautiful 
tortoiseshell  - and- 
white  Duck  with 
the  scarlet  beak, 
so  often  seen  on 
park  waters. 
Here  it  may  be 
observed  that 
the  only  notice- 
able difference 
between  the  duck 
and  drake  is  the 
knob  on  the 
forehead  of  the 
latter,  most  con- 
spicuous in  the 
breeding  - season. 
The  young  birds 
have  not  a red 
beak,  and  their 
plumage  is  dull, 
but  retains  the 
same  general 


Photo  bj  S.  Croolii  l Preston. 

LONG-EARED  OWL. 

Note  that  this,  like  other  owls,  keeps  the  toes  in  pairs  very  like 
a parrot. 


pattern.  In  the 
wild  state  the 
Sheldrake  is 
essentially  a 
sea -coast  bird, 
feeding  on  marine 
animals  and  sea- 
weed. The  down 
with  which,  like 
other  Ducks,  it 
beds  its  eggs,  is 
largely  collected 
in  some  parts  of 
the  Continent, 
where  the  bird  is 
carefully  pre- 
served for  this 
p u r p o s e.  T h e 
eggs  are  also 
utilised,  and  it 
seems  a great 
pity  that  we  do 
not  encourage 
this  very  orna- 
mental bird  in 
the  s a m e w a y 
here.  As  an 
additional  argu- 
ment against 
shooting  if,  it 
may  be  men- 
tioned that  it  is 
very  unpleasant 


to  eat.  There  is  one  drawback  to  keeping  it  in  captivity,  and  that  is,  that  if  you  do 
not  pinion  it  it  is  very  certain  to  fly  away,  even  after  having  been  reared  from  the 
egg ; but  this  difficulty  could  probabl}/  be  overcome  by  breeding  from  captive  birds  for 
several  generations,  which  would  no  doubt  result  in  the  production  of  a “ homing  ” 
breed.  Unlike  our  other  sea-ducks,  it  does  not  dive  for  food  except  when  o^ite  young, 
and  is  very  active  on  land,  not  waddling  like  the  ordinary  Duck  The  Sheldrake  breeds 
in  sandy  places  near  the  sea,  though  not  always  close  to  the  water,  nesting  in  rabbit- 
burrows,  whence  it  evicts  the  owners,  or  in  default  of  such  ready-made  accommodation, 
or  a crevice  under  rocks,  etc.,  in  a burrow  of  its  own  construction.  A scanty  allowance 


From  a photograph  from  life\ 


[ by  R.  B.  Lodge , Enfield. 


Long-eared  Owl. 

This  is  called  by  the  French  the  “Middle-sized  Duke,”  the  Eagle-owl  being  the  “Grand  Duke,” 

and  the  Scops  the  “ Little  Duke.” 
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of  hay  and  a lining  of  the  bird’s  own  down  compose  the  nest,  this  down  being  of  a very 
pale  grey.  Owing  to  the  extreme  caution  of  the  birds  it  is  hard  to  discover  which  is  the 
nesting-hole.  The  eggs,  laid  first  in  April,  may  be  as  few  as  six  or  as  many  as  sixteen,  and 
are  cream-coloured  with  a thin  smooth  shell.  The  drake,  unlike  the  males  of  most  of  our 
Ducks,  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  the  nest  and  assists  in  the  care  of  the  brood,  whose 
down  is  coloured  dark  brown  above  and  white  below',  the  general  arrangement  of  these 
tints,  however,  being  similar  to  that  of  the  young  Wild  Duck  in  spite  of  the  difference  in 
them.  Both  parents  feign  disablement  to  entice  enemies  away  from  the  brood,  whence 
the  name  “ Sly  Goose  ” is  applied  to  this  bird  in  the  Orkneys.  At  the  opposite  end  of  our 
area  it  is  known  as  “ Bargander.”  Sheldrakes  may,  indeed,  be  found  breeding  locally 
m suitable  places  all  round  most  of  our  coast-line,  but  rarely  nest  in  the  Shetlands,  although. 


Photo 1 Iby  Capt.  C.  W R.  Knight. 

YOUNG  LONG-EARED  OWLS  DISPLAYING. 

The  threatening  attitude  with  expanded  wings  is  practised  very  early. 


like  so  many  sea-fowl,  especially  common  in  Scotland.  The  species  also  breeds  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Europe  and  on  the  inland  seas  and  salt  lakes  of  Asia.  In  winter  it  goes 
as  far  south  as  India  in  some  instances,  but  is  not  a common  or  well-knowm  bird,  nor  does 
it  do  well  in  captivity  in  that  country.  Yet  its  nearest  relative  is  an  inhabitant  of  warm 
climates,  this  bird  being  the  Radjah  Sheldrake  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  which  differs 
most  noticeably  in  having  the  head  and  neck  w'hite  instead  of  greenish-black  as  in  our  bird, 
while  the  bill  is  also  white  instead  of  scarlet.  As  our  Sheldrake  goes  farther  north  than  any 
of  the  other  species  of  the  group,  it  is  curious  that  its  nearest  ally,  and  a bird  also  showing 
a preponderance  of  w'hite  in  its  plumage,  should  be  a Sheldrake  which  lives  on  or  near  the 
Equator.  The  Radjah  also  is  a tree-duck,  so  that  here  we  get  conspicuous  pied  plumage 
occurring  in  two  allied  species  which  frequent  absolutely  different  environments.  The 
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note  of  our  Common  Sheldrake  is  a twittering  whistle  in  the  male,  and  a harsh  barking 
quack  in  the  female,  often  uttered  so  rapidly  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a cackle.  When 
courting  the  drake  moves  his  head  backwards  and  forwards  ; the  display  generally  takes 
place  on  land,  and  when  fighting  the  birds  rear  and  strike  inwards  with  their  wings  like 
Swans  and  Geese,  fighting  much  more  scientifically  than  the  ordinary  surface-feeding 
Ducks,  which  usually  w'aste  half  their  strength  on  the  water. 


SHELDRAKE,  RUDDY.  Occasional  visitor  (though  often  bred  in  captivity) ; breeds 
in  South-east  Europe,  North  Africa  ami  Central  Asia.  Nest  in  holes  in  cliffs  or  ground  ; 
eggs  like  Common  Sheldrake’s,  but  slightly  smaller,  though  the  present  bird  is  a little 
larger,  and  distinguished  among  all  our  Ducks  by  its  bright  chestnut  colour.  This  varies, 
however,  individually  in  the  east,  some  specimens,  irrespective  of  sex,  being  much  paler 

than  others,  ranging 
even  to  buff,  and  very 
patchy.  Captive 
birds  here,  however, 
are  almost  always 
of  the  beautiful  rich 
auburn  tint  which 
excites  so  much 
admiration  among 
visitors  to  our  parks. 
Evidently  the  washy 
ones  are  naturally  un- 
sound in  colour,  but 
our  sun  is  not  strong 
enough  to  fade  them. 
The  male  Ruddy 
Sheldrake  is  distin- 


guished 


bv 


having 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge ] 


NEST  OF  LONG-EARED  OWL. 

Not  made  by  the  bird  itself,  but  an  old  one  appropriated. 


the  head  all  buff, 
the  female  having 
the  face  white  ; in 
the  young,  which  are 
paler  and  duller  than 

adults,  and  show  some  grey  on  the  back,  the  face  is  buff  in  ducks  as  well  as  in  drakes. 
The  adult  drake  has  a black  ring  round  the  neck  in  summer,  but  its  appearance  is 
irregular,  and  it  may  be  worn  in  winter  instead.  This  Sheldrake  is  a very  active  bird, 
spending  much  time  on  land,  where  it  grazes,  and  runs  rapidly  on  its  long  black  legs  ; 
in  flight  the  white  w'ing-coverts  and  black  primaries  are  so  noticeable  that  one  hardly 
observes  the  red  of  the  rest  of  the  plumage.  The  young  in  down  are  coloured  like  those 
of  the  Common  Sheldrake,  and  are  sometimes  found  in  the  wild  state  running  with  their 
parents  far  away  from  water;  yet  when  small  they  not  only  swim  but  dive  for  food,  as 
young  common  Sheldrakes  do,  and  also  young  Wild  Duck.  The  Ruddy  Sheldrake’s  note 
is  loud  and  strong  in  both  sexes,  a w'ild  complaining  trumpeting  call,  very  thrilling  to  listen 
to  ; in  fact,  in  the  literature  of  India,  the  bird,  which  is  very  common  there  in  winter, 
is  credited  with  melancholy  and  passion  like  the  Nightingale,  and  the  bird’s  accents  have 
indeed  a verv  human  touch.  The  tale  is  that  the  birds  embodv  the  souls  of  two  lovers 
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who  may  never  meet,  and  must  always  call  across  the  river.  Bnt  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
drake  and  duck  are  always  together;  in  captivity,  at  any  rate,  they  are  most  disagreeable 
to  all  other  birds,  the  female  being  as  fierce  as  the  male  and  loyally  backing  him  up  in 
his  bullying.  I have,  however,  seen  a female  rescue  a Mallard  duckling  which  a male 
Common  Sheldrake  was  suspending  by  the  tail,  charging  at  him  as  though  it  had  been 
her  own.  It  was  curious  that  he  needed  this  correction,  for  Ducks  of  any  sort  seldom 
worry  ducklings,  and  the  Common  Sheldrake,  though  a plucky  bird,  is  not  an  indiscriminate 
bully  like  its  ruddy  relative.  The  Ruddy  Sheldrake  in  winter  visits  Burma  and  South  China, 
as  well  as  India ; in  South  Africa  it  is  replaced  by  the  closely  related  Grey-headed  Sheldrake. 

SHOVELLER.  The  Shoveller,  which  is  rather  smaller  than  the  Mallard,  at  once 


Photo  bn  R.  B.  Lodge ] 


NEST  OF  SHORT-EARED  OWL. 

This  species]  differs  from  most  other  Owls  in  nesting  on  the  ground. 


[Enfield. 


attracts  attention  by  its  broad,  ugly-looking  bill,  which  is,  however,  a very  perfect  sifting- 
organ  ; the  female,  except  for  this  curious  beak,  is  very  like  the  female  Wild  Duck,  but  the 
male  is  very  gaudily  coloured,  with  green  head,  white  breast,  and  bay  flanks.  In  summer 
undress  he  is  like  the  female,  but  darker  and  redder  in  tint.  The  Shoveller  constructs  a 
well-made  and  well-hidden  nest  in  the  low  vegetation,  using  much  or  little  material  according 
to  whether  the  little  hollow  chosen  needs  much  or  little  filling  up.  The  dow'n  lining  it  is 
dark,  with  conspicuous  white  centres.  The  eggs  are  white  tinged  either  with  green  or 
cream-colour.  Ten  form  the  set,  and  they  are  laid  in  May.  The  male  has  been  found 
sitting — a very  exceptional  habit  among  the  Ducks,  and  probably  unusual  in  this  species.. 
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The  ducklings  may  be 
distinguished  from  those 
of  the  common  Wild 
Duck  by  their  longer 
bills  from  the  very  first, 
though  when  first  hatched 
there  is  no  indication  of 
the  great  breadth  which 
soon  begins  to  distinguish 
the  beak  of  this  peculiar 
bird.  The  Shoveller  is 
rare  as  a breeding  species 
here,  but  nests  here  and 
there  almost  anywhere 
in  our  islands.  Abroad, 
like  the  previous  three 
species,  it  breeds  all 
round  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  Northern 
H e mi  sphe  re,  and  in 
winter  ranges  south  to 
the  equator  and 
beyond  it.  It 
has,  in  fact, 
the  widest 
range  of  all 
the  Ducks, 
though  not  so 
abundant  as 
many  others. 

Only  three 
other  Shovel- 
1 e r s are 
known : the 
Cape  species, 
in  which  both 
sexes  much 
resemble  the 
female  of  ours ; 
the  South 
American,  i n 
which  the 
male  is  much 
like  the  male 
of  ours  in  un- 
dress ; and  the 
Australasian, 
in  which  the 
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YOUNG  TAWNY  OWL 

The  characteristic  face  of  the  species  is  not  so 
well  developed  as  in  the  voun?  Barn  Owl. 


lJr.oto  by  R.  B.  Lodge ] 

The  little 


male  has  a lavender 
head  with  a white  face- 
patch,  and  resembles  our 
Shoveller  when  partly  in 
undress ; in  fact,  they 
show  different  stages  of 
evolution  towards  our 
species,  the  most  strik- 
ingly-coloured and 
widely  - ranging  of  all. 
This  is  one  of  the  many 
cases  showing  that  strik- 
ing coloration  is  simply 
incidental  to  success  in 
the  struggle  for  existence. 

SHRIKE,  GREAT 
GREY.  Winter  visitor, 
breeding  in  Northern  and 
Central  Europe.  Size  of 
Song  - thrush  ; plumage 
black,  white,  and  pale 
grey.  This  is 
a very  fierce 
bird,  killing 
not  only  in- 
sects and  mice, 
but  other  birds 
even  as  large 
as  itself.  It 
used  to  be 
trained  like  a 
H a w k,  and 
even  in  modern 
times  was 
used,  and  per- 
haps still  is, 
by  hawk- 
catchers  in 
Holland  to 
give  notice  of 
the  approach 
of  a 
their 
w a s 
out 


SHORT-EARED  OWL. 


ears  ” are  often  not  so  noticeable  as  here : but 


surrounding  the  eyes  is  always  a conspicuous  feature. 


[Enfield 
the  black 


Hawk  to 
nets  ; it 
tethered 
w i t h a 
turf-shelter  in 
which  to  take 
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refuge,  and  could  not  only  detect  the  approach  of  a bird  of  prey  before  the  catcher  could 
see  it,  but  would  give  notice  of  the  species,  for  it  troubled  little  about  Harriers  or  Kites. 
Nest  like  Red-backed  Shrike’s,  but  higher  up  and  larger.  Eggs  like  olive  or  greenish  type 
of  that  bird’s,  but  much  larger,  just  exceeding  an  inch  in  length.  The  Great  Grey  Shrike 
is  essentially  a northern  bird,  and  even  in  winter  does  not  go  farther  south  than  Southern 
Europe  ; sub-species  of  it  are  found  all  across  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  in 
the  Canary  Islands  and  the  plains  of  India,  the  Indian  race  having  particularly  large  and 
powerful  feet.  It  is  evidently  able  to  bear  a wide  range  of  climate,  and  this,  and  its  power, 
size  and  strength,  seem  to  account  for  its  being  much  the  most  successful  of  the  Shrikes. 

SHRIKE,  LESSER  GREY.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  through  Europe,  especially  south, 
and  Western  Asia.  Like  preceding  species  in  colour  with  the  exception  of  a black  band 


Photo  by  S.  Crook]  [Preston. 

NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  TAWNY  OWL. 

These  should  be  inspected  with  care,  as  the  bird  is  really  dangerous  when  nesting. 


across  the  forehead,  and  a decided  pink  tinge  on  the  breast  ; but  size  more  nearly  that  of 
the  Red-backed  Shrike.  Nest  resembling  Reel-backed  Shrike’s  nest  ; eggs  also  similar  to  those 
of  that  species,  but  larger,  and  never  reddish  in  colour.  It  breeds  from  Central  Europe 
to  Western  Siberia,  and  winters  in  Africa,  going  as  far  south  as  Damaraland. 

SHRIKE,  MASKED.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  South-east  Europe  and  Western 
Asia.  Size  of  Reel-backed  Shrike  ; plumage  black  and  white,  with  the  flanks  rust-red. 
Nest  compact ; eggs  pale  olive  in  ground  colour,  with  brown  spots.  It  winters  in  Africa, 
as  far  as  Abyssinia. 

SHRIKE,  RED-BACKED.  The  cock  Red-backed  Shrike  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  our  summer  wayside  birds,  if  not  the  commonest  ; his  bull  head,  black  eye-patch,  and 


Photo J 


YOUNG  TAWNY  OWL 


[by  Lcpt.  c.  w. 


The  innocent  expression  contrasts  strikingly  and  misleadingly  with  the  fierce  look  of  the  Little  Owl. 
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thin  tail,  and  his  habit  of  selecting  a con- 
spicuous perch  and  darting  off  from  it  when 
disturbed  with  a curiously  steady  and  level 
flight,  are  quite  as  distinctive  as  his  beautiful 
coloration  of  grey,  chestnut,  black,  white, 
and  salmon-pink.  It  is  by  these  peculiarities 
of  shape  and  action  that  one  can  best  recog- 
nise his  mate,  for  she  has  nothing  striking  in 
her  coloration,  being  merely  a chestnut-brown 
bird  with  some  darker  pencilling  noticeable  on 
a closer  view.  The  young  show  more  of  such 
markings,  but  are  otherwise  like  her  ; and  as 
the  cock  does  not  assume  his  beautiful  plum- 
age till  the  second  year  of  his  life,  it  follows 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  Butcher-birds 
one  sees  will  be  brown  ones.  Old  hens  occa- 
sionally have  the  male  plumage  ; it  is  remark- 
able that  they  do  not  usually  bear  it,  since  in 
most  Shrikes  the  sexes  are  practically  alike. 
T h e 
Shrike 
has 
earned 
the 
name 
of  But- 

thoto  by  C.  A/.  Mavroycni]  [Smyrna.  ■, 

EAGLE-OWL.  cher  - 

The  eyes  of  this  great  Owl  are  brilliant  amber.  b i T d 

b y a 

remarkable  peculiarity  of  its  feeding  habits ; it 
sticks  up  food  it  does  not  require  to  consume 
immediately  on  some  convenient  thorn,  and  thus 
thorn-buslies  in  the  vicinity  of  its  haunts  are  apt 
to  be  decorated  with  the  impaled  corpses  of  bumble- 
bees, beetles,  fledgling  birds,  mice,  etc.,  these 
creatures  forming  the  Butcher-bird’s  food,  although 
it  is  not  larger  than  a Skylark.  It  does  not 
usually  hunt  for  its  food,  but  sits  and  watches  for 
it,  descending  on  its  victim  with  a sudden  swoop. 

It  seizes  with  its  bill,  with  which  it  can  give  a 
very  severe  bite — not  with  its  claws  like  a Hawk  ; 
but  it  uses  the  feet  in  breaking  up  its  prey,  holding 
the  food  in  one  foot  somewhat  as  a Parrot  does. 

The  habit  of  spiking  the  prey  on  thorns  is  also  of 
assistance  to  it  in  tearing  up  its  meals.  The  fact 
that  its  food  is  mainly  large  insects  and  young  birds 
no  doubt  accounts  for  its  late  arrival  in  this  country, 
where  it  is  not  to  be  seen  before  May;  it  leaves  again 


Photo  iy  W.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S.]  [Regent's  Park • 

TAWNY  OWL. 

This  is  the  species  which  utters  the  traditional 
“ tu-whit,  tu-whoo.” 
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in  August,  and  is  not  a very  widely-distributed  bird,  being  hardly  found  in  Scotland,  except 
occasionally  in  the  south-east — while  in  Ireland  it  has  only  once  been  found.  Its  ordinary  note 
is  harsh,  but  it  has  considerable  powers  of  song,  both  as  an  original  melodist  and  as  far  as 
the  mimicking  of  other  birds  is  concerned.  Owing  to  its  feeding  habits  it  is  a highly  useful 
as  well  as  ornamental  bird,  the  more  so  as  our  larger  predatory  birds  are  now  so  much  kept 
down.  Should  a pair  happen  to  nest  in  or  near  a country  garden,  they  might,  I should 
think,  be  encouraged  by  putting  out  cockroaches  for  them  ; at  any  rate,  I found  in  India 
that  the  Brown  Shrike — a bird  very  like  the  hen  of  this  species — would  readily  come  down  for 
these  insects.  When  putting  out  cockroaches  for  birds,  one  should  decapitate  them  to 
prevent  their,  as  hair  and  fine 

escape.  “Jack  roots.  The  eggs 

Baker”  the  are  more  variable 

Butcher-bird,  is  than  those  of  ^.ny 

rough  large  cup.  * . strongly  tinged 

made  of  twigs  with  red,  is  often 

and  stalks,  hay  found.  The  shape 

and  moss,  and  SNOWY  OWL.  also  varies  much, 

lined  with  some  The  black  bfrrT^of  Is  characteristic  of  the  young;  some  being 

the  bill  is  hidden  in  hairy-iooking  feathers. 

soft  material  such  rounder  than 

others.  The  set  numbers  four  to  six,  and  they  may  be  found  in  May  and  June.  The 
bird  is  chiefly  found  nesting  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  England,  becoming  rare  in 
the  north  and  west,  and  not  breeding  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  though  it  has  once  done  so 
even  in  the  Shetlands.  It  is  found  over  most  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  extends 
as  far  east  as  the  Atlas  Mountains.  In  winter  it  visits  Africa,  penetrating  as  far  as  the  Cape. 


SHRIKE,  SOUTHERN  GREY.  Very  rare  visitor,  resembling  Great  Grey  Shrike,  but 
not  quite  so  large,  and  dark  slate  instead  of  pale  grey  above,  with  a pink  breast.  Nests 
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in  Southern  France  and  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  laying  more  heavily-spotted  eggs  than  the 
Great  Grey  Shrike. 

SHRIKE,  WOODCHAT.  Rare  visitor,  but  believed  to  have  bred  in  Isle  of  Wight ; breeds 
in  Central  and  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  Size  of  Red-backed  Shrike  ; black-and- 
white  with  chestnut  cap.  Nest  and  eggs  like  Red-backed  Shrike’s,  but  eggs  larger.  The  name 
“ Woodchat  ” does  not  indicate  any  relationship  with  the  Chats  proper,  but  is  evidently  a 
corruption  of  the  name  “ Woodcat  ” a translation  of  “ Waldkatze,”  one  of  the  German  names 
of  the  species.  In  winter  the  Woodchat  Shrike  is  found  in  Senegambia  and  Nigeria. 


SISKIN.  The  Siskin  is  much  better  known  as  a captive  than  a wild  bird  ; it  is  a 


pretty  little  Finch, 
about  as  big  as  a 
Blue  Tit,  wit  h 
streaky  olive- 
green  plumage, 
marked  with  yel- 
low in  the  wings 
and  tail  much  as 
in  the  Greenfinch, 
and  set  off,  in  the 
case  of  the  male, 
by  a black  cap. 

The  Siskin  is 
generally  only  a 
winter  visitant 
with  us,  inhabit- 
ing fir-woods;  but 
in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  it  breeds 
in  these  in  many 
places.  It  has  a 
lively  little  song, 
and  is  a cheerful, 
active  bird  alto- 
gether. Like  our 
familiar  British 
Finches  generally, 
it  feeds  its  young 
largely  on  insects, 
and  lives  mostly 
where  its  favourite  trees  occur. 


on  seeds  itself. 
The  Siskin  especi- 
ally affects  pine 
and  fir  trees,  and 
builds  high  up ; 
its  open  nest  is 
hard  to  find,  and 
made  of  twigs  and 
moss,  lined  with 
fibres  or  hair.  The 
eggs  are  practic- 
ally indistinguish- 
able from  those  of 
the  Goldfinch,  and 
number  five  or 
six.  This  is  a 
local  nester  here, 
chiefly  breeding  in 
Scotland,  as  might 
be  inferred  from 
its  fondness  for 
conifers ; but  it 
also  breeds  in 
Ireland,  and  here 
and  there  all  over 
England.  It  also 
breeds  all  over 
Europe,  and,  in- 
deed, all  across 
Asia  to  Japan, 

Even  in  winter  it  does  not  go  further  south  than  North 
Africa.  The  headquarters  of  the  Siskins  are  in  South  America,  where  there  are  some 
very  distinct  and  interesting  species,  including  a red  and  a black  one.  The  yellow  North 
American  Siskin  or  American  “ Goldfinch  ” has  already  been  noted,  and  North  America 
also  possesses  what  seems  to  be  the  most  primitive  of  the  group,  the  Pine  Siskin,  which 
is  a plain  streaky-brown  bird. 


Phno  by  R.  B.  Lodge\  [ Enfield . 

SNOWY  OWL. 

An  old  white  bird,  showing  that  the  adaptation  to  snow  becomes 
more  complete  with  age,  though  the  inexperienced  young  should 
need  it  most. 


SKUA,  BUFFON’S  or  FONG-TAILED.  Occasional  visitor,  breeding  in  the  Arctic 
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regions.  Eggs 
slightly  smaller 
than  Richardson’s 
Skua’s.  Distin- 
guished from  that 
bird  by  smaller 
size,  much  longer 
tail,  and  greyer 
colour;  the  under 
parts  also  are 
nearly  always 
white,  though  a 
dark-breasted 
variety  does  occur 
occasionally.  This 
species  is  a more 
strictly  Arctic 
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OYSTER-CATCHER. 

The  white  bar  on  the  throat  is  not  found  in  the  summer  plumage. 


bird  than  Rich- 
ardson’s Skua, 
and  does  not  go  so 
far  south  in  win- 
ter, its  southern 
migration  limits 
being  Gibraltar 
and  Florida,  as  a 
rule. 

SKUA, 
GREAT,  or 
BO  NX  IE.  In 
spite  of  its  title 
of  “ Great,”  this, 
the  largest  of  our 
Skuas,  is  hardly 


as  big  as  the  Herring-Gull,  but  its  dark-brown  buzzard-like  plumage  and  black  feet 
make  it  conspicuous  among  our  sea-fowl.  This  very  local  bird  breeds  in  colonies  of  a 
few  pairs,  making  its  scanty  nest,  of  the  merest  scraps  of  grass,  etc.,  in  a hollow  in 
the  moorland  herbage.  The  two  eggs  are  brown  of  a darkish  shade,  which  renders  their 
rather  small  markings  indistinct.  The  young  are  clad  in  sooty  down.  This  is  the  fiercest 
of  all  our  birds,  and  attacks  even  human  intruders  as  a matter  of  course,  hitting  them 
from  behind  with  its  feet,  although  it  dares  not  strike  home  in  a frontal  attack.  Other 
enemies  are  speedily  driven  from  the  field.  The  only  breeding  - places  of  this  Gull 
here  are  on  Unst  and  Foula  in  the  Shetlands,  where  it  has  now  been  carefully  pre- 
served for  many  years,  and  the  only  others  known  are  in  the  Faroes  and  Iceland, 
and  Lady  Franklin  Island  in  Hudson  Strait.  In  winter  it  ranges  as  far  south  as  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  coast  of  the  northern  United  States.  It  seems  curious  that  this 
fierce  powerful  bird,  which  robs  the  largest  sea-fowl  and  devours  the  smaller  ones  bodily 


when  it  can 
catch  them, 
should  be 
so  scarce 
in  the  north, 
while  its  re- 
latives, the 
Southern 
Skuas,  which 
are  hardly 
more  than 
sub-species, 
dominate  the 
whole  south- 
ern ocean  and 
the  Antarctic 
continent. 
Here,  how- 


[Wellington. 


Photo  by  A,  //.  P.  Cruickshank ) 

OYSTER-CATCHER  ON  ITS  NEST. 

The  Common  Oyster-catcher  has  a wide  range,  and  the  Australasian  tird 
is  only  a local  race  of  ours. 


ever,  there  are 
no  true  birds 
of  prey  as 
comp  etitors  ; 
but  if  their 
c om petition 
counts  for 
anything,  it 
might  have 
been  expected 
to  affect  the 
smaller  Skuas 
also,  all  of 
w h i c h are 
strictly 
northern  in 
the  breeding- 
season. 
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SKUA,  POMATORHINE.  Winter  visitor,  breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Eggs  like 
those  of  Arctic  Skua.  Distinguished  from  that  bird  by  larger  size  and  markedly  blunt- 
ended  centre  tail-feathers,  which  have  a curious  twist  which  brings  them  into  a vertical 
plane,  so  that  they  look  particularly  broad  as  well  as  blunt.  I have  once  seen  this- species 
following  a ship  along  with  Mediterranean  Great  Shearwaters,  and  noticed  that  its  flight 
looked  very  crow-like  compared  with  their  easy  sailing.  Although  this  is  a bigger  bird, 
it  has  been  noticed  to  fear  Richardson’s  Skua,  and  to  be  bullied  by  it  when  they  meet. 


In  winter  it 
migrates  as  far 
south  as  the  Cape 
and  North  Aus- 
tralia. 

S K U A , 

RICHARD- 
SON’S  or  ARC- 
TIC. This  is  a 
dark-coloured 
Gull,  about  the 
size  of  the  Black- 
headed species, 
with  a swift, 
decided,  hawk- 
like flight.  The 
old  birds  have 
sharp  tails,  and 
are  either  dark 
all  over  or  have 
white  breasts. 

The  two  varieties 
pair  either  to- 
gether or  with 
each  other,  and 
intermediate 
specimens  are 
f o u n d.  The 
young  birds  are 
barred  with  black 
and  buff  when 
fledged,  like  those 
of  all  the  small 
though  round  in  general  shape,  decidedly  pointed  at  the  small  end. 
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COCK  PARTRIDGE. 

If  light  bars  as  well  as  streaks  are  present  on  the  wing-coverts, 
the  bird  is  a hen. 


Skuas.  This  Gull 
lives  generally  by 
robbing  other 
species  ; being 
more  swift  and 
more  courageous, 
it  chases  them 
until  they  vomit 
with  fright,  and 
it  then  catches 
and  swallows  the 
food  they  drop. 
It  may  be  found 
round  the  coast 
generally  in  win- 
ter. The  name 
Arctic  Skua,, 
often  used  for  it, 
is  open  to  the 
objection  that 
K u f f o n ’ s Skua 
and  the  Pomator- 
hine  Skua  are 
more  exclusively 
high  northern, 
breeders.  This 
piratical  Gull  lays 
its  eggs  in  a 
hollow  among 
moorland  h e r - 
bage ; two  is  the 
usual  number, 
and  they  are  dark 
in  colour,  and, 
The  ground  tint  is  some 


tone  of  olive-green,  and  the  markings,  which  vary  a great  deal,  are  brown,  the  spots  being 
often  quite  generally  distributed  ; in  fact,  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  the  eggs 
of  this  bird  from  those  of  the  so-called  Common  Gull.  The  old  birds  are  very  demonstrative 
at  the  nest,  threatening  to  attack  intruders,  and  are  particularly  clever  at  imitating  all 
sorts  of  physical  afflictions  in  order  to  distract  attention  from  their  home.  The  young  are 
clad  in  uniformly  dark  sooty  down,  not  speckled  like  ordinary  young  Gulls.  The  “ Shooi,”' 
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as  it  is  called  in  the  Shetlands,  only  breeds  with  us  there,  in  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides, 
and  in  the  northern-most  extremity  of  Scotland  ; it  nests,  however,  in  the  high  north  all 
round  the  world.  In  winter  it  migrates  as  far  south  as  the  Cape  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  has  even  been  reported  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

SKYLARK,  see  LARK. 

SMEW.  Winter  visitor,  breeding  in  north  of  Old  World.  Size  of  Wigeon  ; male  mostly 
white  ; female  grey,  chestnut-headed.  This  is  a fishing-duck  of  the  Merganser  group,  and 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  activity  ; it  is  not  only  an  extremely  good  diver,  but,  though 
1 laving  the  usual  squat  form  and  short  wings  of  a diving  Duck,  springs  sharply  off  the  water 


Photo  by  C.  Reid ] [H'ishax,  N.B. 

PARTRIDGE  CHICKS. 

Except  for  the  smaller  size  these  are  very  like  young  Pheasants. 

without  the  squattering  run  along  the  surface  practised  by  diving  Wildfowl  when  they 
rise.  It  is  also  more  active  on  land  than  diving  Ducks  generally,  in  spite  of  having  very 
short  legs  and  huge  feet.  The  drake  is  much  larger  than  the  duck,  and  does  not  get  his 
full  size  till  he  has  lost  the  feminine  plumage  he  wears  at  first,  and  assumed  the  beautiful 
dress,  mostly  pure  white,  which  distinguishes  him  when  mature.  The  Smew  shows  its  near 
alliance  with  the  Golden-eye  by  occasionally  inter-breeding  with  that  species,  though  none 
of  the  hybrids  have  occurred  in  this  country.  They  resemble  the  Golden-eye  more  than 
the  Smew,  but  have  a narrower  bill,  and  the  white  patches  on  the  face  extended  down 
over  the  throat  to  join  the  white  neck.  The  Smew’s  eggs  are  like  Wigeons’,  but  laid  in 
a hole  in  a tree,  on  white  down. 


Photo  by  C.  Reid]  [ Wishaw , N.B 

PARTRIDGE  AND  NEST. 

file  nest  is  a very  simple  structure,  as  in  game  birds  generally. 


Photo  by  C.  Reid]  [Wishaw,  N.B • 

PARTRIDGES. 

Although  plainly  visible  here,  Partridges  are  often  hard  to  distinguish  in  the  fields  if  they  keep  still. 
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SNIPE,  COM- 
MON. The  very 
long  straight  bill 
will  at  once  dis- 
tinguish the  Snipe 
from  any  other 
marsh-bird  of 
about  the  same 
size — the  body  be- 
ing about  as  big 
as  a Thrush’s  ; but 
the  plumage  of  the 
bird  is  also  dis- 
tinctive, an  in- 
tricate mottling  of 
black  and  brown 
above,  set  off  by 
cream-coloured 


Prk:  Mi 

[by  8.  Hanley 

RED-LEGGED  PARTRIDGES. 

The  beautifully  barred  flank-feathers  are  a conspicuous  point  in 
the  coloration  of  this  species. 


k-TJ. 

Photo  copyngnt J 


stripes,  two  down 
the  back,  and. 
three  along  the- 
ft e a d.  What  i s- 
c ailed  “ Sabine’s 
Snipe  ” is  a variety, 
darker  in  colour 
and  more  regularly 
barred  trans- 
versely ; it  varies, 
a good  deal  indivi- 
dually, and  seldom 
occurs  outside  our 
islands.  Fawn- 
coloured  and  pied 
specimens  may 
also  occur.  The 
bill  of  the  Snipe 


is  a very  perfect  worm-catching  implement  ; the  upper  jaw  is  slightly  longer  than  the 
lower,  and  thickened  below  at  the  tip.  The  end  of  the  lower  jaw  tits  neatlv  behind  this- 
knob,  so  that  the  bill  can  be  driven  into  the  mud  without  resistance.  Then  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  bill  allows  it  to  be  opened,  at  the  tip  only,  when  a worm  is  felt,  so  that  this, 
is  easily  nipped  and  drawn  up  ; while  the  nervous  supply  of  the  bill  is  so  large  that  it 
must  be  very  sensitive.  As  its  coating  at  the  end  is  delicate,  not  horny,  it  shrivels  and 
becomes  pitted  at  the  tip  when  dry,  in  the  dead  birds.  The  eyes  of  the  Snipe  are 
set  far  back,  so  that  it  can  keep  a look-out  while  its  bill  is  driven  into  the  ground  ; and 
it  * needs  to  be  careful,  as  other  creatures  besides  man  esteem  it  as  food.  Its  flight,  how- 
ever, when  it  starts  off,  is  very  irregular  and  baulking ; as  one  unsuccessful  sportsman 
plaintively  remarked,  “ When  I shot  zig  they  flew  zag,  and  when  I shot  zag  they  flew 
zig.”  A good  many,  nevertheless,  get  brought  to  book,  and  very  nice  eating  they  are. 


One  must  not, 
however,  delude 
one’s  self  into  the 
idea  that  they 
“live  by  suc- 
tion,” for  Snipe 
are  greedy 
feeders,  and  de- 
vour quantities 
of  worms  and 
other  small  crea- 
tures. In  the 
breeding  season 
the  birds  play  in 
the  air,  producing 
a sound  described 
as  drumming  or 
bleating,  and 


Photo]  [ by  Miss  E.  L.  Turner. 

YOUNG  PARTRIDGES. 

This  style  of  coloration  is  usual  among  game-bird  chicks. 


apparently  d u e 
to  the  action  of 
the  air  on  the 
tail  feathers  as 
the  performer 
descends.  They 
can  fly  straight 
at  starting  if 
they  like,  and  do 
so  if  not  dis- 
turbed ; the  zig- 
zagging is  done, 
although  perhaps 
unconsciously,  to- 
confuse  enemies, 
just  like  the  pro- 
digious noisy 
bustling  of  rising. 
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game-birds,  which  can  rise  quite  quietly  if  not  startled.  Similar  is  the  wing-clatter  of  a 
starting  Pigeon  ; many  enemies  of  birds  are  commonly  highly-strung — “nervous  as  a cat  ’’ 
is  a common  proverb — and  no  doubt  many  a life  is  sated  by  tactics  like  those  mentioned. 

Snipe  breed  on  marshy  ground,  either  highland  or  lowland,  laying  four  eggs  on  the 
ground  among  the  rushes,  etc.,  on  a few  bits  of  dry  grass.  The  eggs  are  decidedly  pointed 
at  the  small  end,  and  of  a greenish  or  yellowish  olive,  varying  to  cream-colour,  and  heavily 
marked,  chiefly  at  the  large  end,  with  chocolate,  grey,  and  brown.  They  may  be  first 
found  in  April,  and  hatch  in  about  three  weeks.  Young  Snipe  have  quite  short  beaks, 
and  are  covered  with  rich  brown  down  curiously  speckled  above  with  white.  Although 
active,  they  do  not  pick  up  their  food  at  first,  so  that  it  must  be  found  and  given  to 
them  by  the  parents.  In  this  they  differ  from  the  young  of  most  of  these  small  ground  - 
nesting  _ Old  World, 

and  a very 
nearly  allied 
species  re- 
places it 
in  North 
America.  In 
our  Indian 
Empire  it  is 
very  abun- 
dant in  win- 
ter, and  the 
best  snipe- 
shooting  in 
the  world  is 
to  be  had  in 
the  flooded 
rice-fields 
which  cover 
so  large  an 
area  there. 

SNIPE , 
DOUBLE 
OR  GREAT. 
This  bird  is 
not  common. 

Though,  in  spite  of  one  of  its  names,  it  is 


waders,  which 
are  very  in- 
dependent 
as  a rule. 

The  Snipe 
is  widely 
spread  in 
Britain  where 
it  finds  suit- 
ably  soft 
ground,  but 
few  of  the 
numbers  seen 
in  winter  are 
home-bred 
birds,  most 
coming  in  in 
autumn  from 
the  vast 
n orthern 
morasses.  At 
one  season  or 
another  the 
bird  is  found 
over  a large 
part  of  the 
though  it  visits  us  in  small  numbers  every  winter. 


Photo  by  W.  Fcrrrn]  [Cambridge. 

NEST  OF  FRENCH  PARTRIDGE. 

The  speckling  of  the  eggs  makes  them  noticeably  different  from  those  of  the 
common  Partridge. 


not  twice  as  big  as  the  Common  Snipe,  it  is  considerably  larger  than  that  bird  ; its  bill  and 
legs  are,  however,  proportionately  shorter,  and  its  outer  tail-feathers  are  mostly  white,  so  that 
it  is  easily  distinguishable  even  on  the  wing,  especially  as  its  flight  is  slower  and  straighten 
It  breeds  in  Northern  Europe  and  North-west  Asia,  migrating  in  winter  chiefly  to  Africa,, 
in  which  continent  it  penetrates  quite  to  the  south.  Besides  its  large  size  and  short  bill, 
the  Great  Snipe  is  also  distinguished  by  having  the  outer  tail-feathers  white.  This  species, 
assembles  and  fights,  but  does  not  “ drum  ” in  the  air.  The  assemblies  take  place  at 
dusk,  and  the  males  run  about  fighting,  and  display  the  white  outer  feathers  in  their 
raised  and  spread  tails ; they  also  utter  a many-syllabled  note  at  this  time.  The  eggs. 
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are  buff-spotted  with  various  shades  of  brown  and  with  grey,  and  are  larger  than  the 
Common  Snipe’s. 


SNIPE,  JACK  OR  HALF-.  The  Jack  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  Common 
Snipe,  being  only  about  as  big  as  a Lark  ; he  is  likewise  distinguishable  by  having  no 
cream-coloured  streak  down  the  centre  of  the  crown,  by  the  green  and  purple  gloss  on 
his  back,  and  by  the  very  pointed  form  of  his  tail-feathers.  Jack-snipe  do  not  breed 
here,  but  are  common  in  winter.  They  sit  closer  than  Common  Snipe,  and  exhibit  great 
attachment  for  their  haunts.  The  species  is  found  all  across  Europe  and  Asia,  migrating 


s outh  in 
winter,  when 
it  is  common 
in  India.  It 
is  a difficult 
bird  to  shoot, 
flitting  off  with 
a butterfly-like 
flight  and  sud- 
denly dropping 
to  the  ground 
just  when  the 
sportsman  has 
made  up  his 
mind  that  it 
is  far  enough 
off  to  be  shot 
at  without 
blowing  it  to 
bits.  The  eggs 
are  like  those 
of  the  Com- 
mon Snipe, 
but  rather 
smaller,  and 
richer-coloured 
as  a rule.  The 
“ drumming” 
of  the  Jack  in 
the  air  during 
his  courting 
display  sounds 
summer  to  drab  in  winter 


like  a horse 
c a n ter  ing  in 
the  distance  on 
a hard  road. 

SNIPE,  RED- 
BREASTEI). 
Rare  visitor, 
breeding 
in  Arctic 
America ; it  is 
known  to 
American 
sportsmen 
as  “Robin 
Snipe.”  A 
more  appro- 
priate name  for 
it  is  Snipe- 
billed Godwit, 
for  it  is  really 
one  of  the 
Godwit  group. 
Except  for  its 
beak,  it  is  not 
like  a Snipe, 
b u t resembles 
the  Bartailed 
Godwit,  and 
has  a similar 
change  from 
chestnut  in 

in  size,  however,  it  is  smaller,  only  equalling  the  Redshank.  Like 


ROSE-COLOURED  PASTOR,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 

The  crest,  which  is  drooping  as  usual  in  repose,  is  not  noticeable  here.  The 
light  parts  of  the  plumage  are  salmon-pink 


Godwits,  it  has  a small  web  between  the  outer  and  middle  toes,  whereas  in  all  Snipes  there 
is  no  web  of  any  sort  present,  their  toes  being  cleft  to  the  very  base.  In  habits,  as  in 
general  appearance,  this  bird  resembles  the  Godwits  ; it  winters  in  South  America,  going 
as  far  south  as  Brazil.  Eggs  pale  brown,  spotted  with  darker  and  richer  brown  and  drab. 


SPARROW , HEDGE-.  The  Hedge-sparrow,  or  Hedge-accentor,  to  give  it  its  book- 
name,  is  the  little  dusky-coloured  bird,  about  as  big  as  a Sparrow,  but  with  a slender 


BULWER'S  PETREL. 

Bulwer’s  Petrel  is  noticeable  for  its  wedge  - shaped  tail  and  uniform  dark  colour  ; it  is  about  the  size 

of  a Missel  - thrush. 


LEACH’S  FORK -TAILED  PETREL. 

This  is  about  as  big  as  a Swift  and  the  forked  tail  is  a noticeable  point  about  it. 
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bill,  which  one  sees  hopping 
under  or  near  shrubs  or  hedges, 
apparently  always  intent  on 
finding  food.  Sparrow,  of 
course,  it  is  not,  as  the  form 
of  the  bill  shows ; its  nearer 
relationships  are  with  the 
Robin,  and  I fancy  it  often 
gets  set  down  as  the  hen  of 
that  bird.  The  plumage  is 
really  pleasing  when  looked  at 
closely,  streaky-brown  above, 
and  slate-colour  below  and  on 
the  face  ; as  in  the  Robin, 
there  is  no  noticeable  sex- 
difference,  but  the  young  are 
streakv-brown  all  over,  and 
have  no  grey  in  the  plumage. 
The  legs  are  of  a reddish 
brown,  almost  salmon-colour 
in  a fine  male.  Although  so 
plain,  the  plumage  strikes  one 
as  peculiar,  the  fact  being  that 
it  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Water-rail  and  some  of  the 
smaller  Crakes.  The  shuffling 
gait  and  preoccupied  manner 
of  the  Hedge-sparrow  give  the 
impression  that  it  is  a v^y 
humble,  unassuming,  harmless 
bird  ; but  it  is  quite  able 
to  take  care  of  itself,  and 
is  even  inclined  to  be  quarrel- 
some ; seldom  does  one  see 
more  than  the  pair  together,  though  in  winter  little  parties  sometimes  assemble  just 
before  roosting-time.  I have  seen  a pair  I kept  cuddling  close  together  when  roosting, 
a rare  habit  with  British  birds,  but  usual  with  the  Pekin  Robin,  which,  as  I have  observed 
it  in  the  Himalayas,  much  reminds  one  of  the  Hedge-sparrow.  In  fact,  the  latter  bird 
is  evidently  also  one  of  the  Babblers,  and  hence  appears  peculiar  in  its  ways  to  us, 
Babblers  being  mostly  foreign  birds.  In  its  feeding,  too,  although  it  seems  to  be  able 
to  live  on  tiny  morsels  disdained  by  other  birds — it  seldom  picks  up  anything  perceptible — 
it  displays  a large  appetite  ; it  certainly  has  a wonderful  digestion,  for,  though  it  has  the 
structure  of  an  insectivorous  bird,  and  lives  largely  on  small  insects  and  worms,  it  is  very 
glad  to  get  seecl,  and  devours  this  whole,  its  gizzard  being  equal  to  the  task  of  negotiating 
even  hempseed.  Millet,  however,  is  its  favourite,  a taste  which  those  who  wish  to 
encourage  the  bird  should  bear  in  mind  ; and  it  is  well  worthy  of  encouragement  in  a 
garden,  as  it  never  attacks  fruit.  It  always  seems  to  get  enough  to  eat,  even  in  hard 
weather.  The  song  of  the  male  is  a pretty,  thin  little  warble,  often  heard  as  early  as 


FRIGATE  PETREL. 

The  very  long  legs  and  white  face  and  underparts  distinguish  this  from  our 
other  small  Petrels. 
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February;  when  courting  he  follows  his  mate  with  a peculiar  flicking  upwards  of  the 
closed  wings.  This  species  is  a frequent  foster-parent  of  the  Cuckoo,  and  is  better  known 
than  any  bird  in  that  capacity,  as  it  is  so  familiar  itself  ; but  the  Cuckoo’s  egg  does  not 
at  all  resemble  that  of  the  Hedge-Sparrow  as  a rule,  in  spite  of  the  frequency  with  which 
the  nest  of  the  latter  is  utilised  by  our  “ beloved  vagabond.” 

The  Hedge-sparrow’s  nest  is  one  of  the  first  a beginner  is  likely  to  find,  and  is  as 
different  from  that  of  the  real  Sparrow  as  is  the  little  builder  itself.  It  is  open  and  cup- 
shaped, substantially  built  of  fine  twigs,  roots,  grass-stalks,  and  moss,  with  a thick  inner 
lining  of  hair  or  fur  of  some  kind.  The  bird  is  a typical  bush-builder,  nesting  low  down 
in  a hedge,  bush,  or  shrub,  seldom  over  a yard  from  the  ground.  The  eggs,  which  number 
five  or  six,  are  so  well  known  from  their  beautiful  uniform  greenish-blue  colour,  that 
“ sparrow’s-egg  blue  ” has  become  a recognised  name  for  that  particular  shade.  They 
are  generally  rather  devoid  of  gloss,  but  vary  somewhat  in  this  respect.  The  Hedge- 
sparrow  breeds  early,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  March,  so  that  the  bright  colour  of 
the  eggs,  often  unconcealed  by  any  leafage  at  that  early  time  of  the  year,  betrays  them 
to  pilferers  ; but  the  bird  nests  again  later  on  in  the  year,  so  the  eggs  may  be  found  even 
after  midsummer.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  a resident  bird,  but  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  migration  going  on  with  the  species,  especially  noticeable  on  our  east  coast. 
Out  of  Britain  it  is  found  all  over  Europe,  as  far  east  as  the  Caucasus,  but  in  the  southern 
countries  it  is  only  a winter  migrant.  Dunnock  is  a name  sometimes  applied  to  this 
species,  corresponding  to  Ruddock,  an  old  name  for  the  Robin — the  little  dun  bird 
contrasted  with  the  little  ruddy  one  ; it  is  a pity  it  is  not  in  use,  as  “ Sparrow  ” seems  so 
inappropriate  a name  for  the  Accentor  when  one  knows  it  well. 


STORM  PETREL. 

This  is  the  smallest  of  web -footed  birds,  and  when  seen  on  the  wing  at  sea  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
House  - martin,  although  its  underparts  are  black,  not  white. 
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SPARROW , HOUSE-.  The  House-sparrow  is  a particularly  interesting  bird,  if  only 
from  the  fact  that  he  manages  to  live  with  us  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  describe  him,  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  cock  differs  from  the  hen  by 
his  black  bib  and  the  grey  and  chocolate  colour  on  his  head  and  back  ; but  for  some  time 
the  young  cocks  resemble  their  mother.  For  ages  this  familiar  little  bird  has  been  pro- 
verbially a thing ’.of  little  worth  ; but  to  the  nature  student  his  value  is  inestimable,  since 
the  study  of  his  ways  brings  one  at  once  face  to  face  with  some  of  the  most  important 
problems  in  the  science  of  life.  Wherever  the  species  is  naturally  found  it  is  a house- 
bird,  and  on  this  account  it  is  doubtful  what  was  its  original  home.  It  has  been — not  very 
wisely  in  many  people’s  opinion — introduced  far  and  wide  over  the  world,  and  thrives 
in  any  climate  provided  food  be  accessible  ; and  about  the  quality  of  that  food  it  is  not 


WILSON'S  STORM  PETREL. 

Distinguished  from  the  other  small  dark  Petrels  by  its  longer  legs  and  especially  by  the  yellow  webs  of  its  feet. 


by  any  means  particular,  as  all  know.  Its  range  independently  of  known  introduction 
by  man  is,  however,  from  Ireland  to  Cochin  China,  but  it  is  somewhat  localised  ; and 
as  a truly  independent  species  it  may  originally  have  had  quite  a small  range,  and  have 
followed  the  ancient  conquering  civilisations  westward  as  it  followed  Russian  advance 
eastward  in  Siberia  in  quite  recent  times.  In  India  it  is  abundant  and  very  tame ; 
indeed,  although  less  destructive  to  the  crops  than  in  Europe,  it  is  more  of  a nuisance 
in  towns,  as  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  out  ot  the  houses,  where  it  will  build  in  the 
rooms  and  help  itself  to  food  off  the  table.  Indian  Sparrows  are  handsomer  in  colour 
than  English  ones,  although  smaller  in  size  ; this  small  size  being  generally  observable 
in  tropical  varieties  of  widely-ranging  species.  To  what  cause  this  is  due  I do  not  know, 
unless  it  be  that  the  early  maturity  induced  by  a hot  climate  is  prejudicial  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  maximum  stature  of  the  species.  The  superiority  in  colour  may  be  due  to 


COLLARED  fetrel. 

The  Collared  Pelrel  Is  mostly  grey  in  colcur,  and  about  as  big  as  a Pigeon 


MADEIRAN  FORK  - TAILED  PETREL. 

The  Madeiran  Fork-tailed  Pelrel  is  \ery  like  Leach’s,  but  has  the  tail  much  less  forked. 
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Photo  by  J.  D.  Rattar ] iLerwick. 

NEST  OF  RED-NECKED  PHALAROPE. 

The  nest  and  eggs  are  very  like  those  of  the  more  norma!  members  of  the  Sandpiper  tribe. 


the  clearer  atmosphere,  but  is  more  likely  due  to  better  general  condition,  for  the 
Sparrow  in  India  is  subjected  to  a natural  selection  far  more  rigorous  than  he  ever 
undergoes  here,  where  his  chief  enemy  is  the  cat.  In  the  East  the  House-crow  is  iust  as 
fond  of  town  life  as  the  Sparrow,  and  is  always  ready  to  snap  up  an  unwar)7  fledgeling  or 
destroy  a nest.  That  is  to  say,  he  would  do  the  latter  if  there  were  any  Sparrows’  nests 
accessible,  but  the  Sparrow  in  the  East,  doubtless  taught  by  sad  experience,  never  nests 
in  the  branches  of  a tree,  but  always  under  cover,  preferably  indoors.  This  habit,  by 
the  way,  surely  tends  to  carry  infection,  and  I should  advise  people  living  in  the  East 
to  have  their  windows  wired  to  keep  Sparrows  out  and  protect  food  from  them. 

That  this  corvine  supervision  and  elimination  of  the  unfit  has  its  effect  on  Sparrow 
constitutions  was  impressed  upon  me  by  the  fact  that  in  India  variations  in  the  Sparrow’s 
colour  were  almost  unknown.  Here,  more  or  less  albinistic  varieties  are  commoner, 
especially  in  London,  where  the  Sparrow  is  more  immune  from  molestation  than  almost 
anywhere,  and  at  the  same  time  suffers  from  no  climatic  rigours  except  an  occasional 
fog,  which  hinders  it  from  feeding.  It  is  well  known  that  abnormal  white  feathers  betray 
some  constitutional  weakness,  and  where  weak  birds  have  a chance  of  surviving,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  pied  Sparrows  sometimes  become  common.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
their  markings  are  nearly  always  unnatural-looking,  and  not  such  as  occur  in  pied  wild 
species.  I have,  however,  noticed  not  unfrequently  instances  of  young  Sparrows  with 
a symmetrical,  if  I'ather  indistinct,  white  patch  in  each  wing,  most  of  the  length  of  the 
secondary  quills  being  white  ; such  birds  must  either  die  off  or  moult  out  normally,  for 
adult  birds  showing  such  marking  are  net  to  be  found,  so  far  as  I know7.  Sooty  black 
specimens — really  black,  not  merely  dirty — also  occasionally  occur.  Lately  I saw7  a very 
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peculiar  hen  Sparrow  of  a mealy  greyish  tint  with  the  usual  markings  showing ; she 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  dusted  with  flour.  Rare  as  abnormally-coloured  Sparrows  are 
in  India,  I once  had  the  luck  to  get  a cinnamon  cock  and  a white  hen  at  the  same  time. 
These  I gave  to  a friend  of  mine,  Mr.  F.  Groser,  who  had  a good  aviary,  in  which  they 
bred  ; but  the  single  young  bird  was  hardly  paler  than  usual.  The  existence  of  abnormally 
coloured  and  marked  Sparrows  gives  one  an  opportunity  of  realising  how  localised  these 
birds  are  ; when  you  find  a specimen  “ showing  the  white  feather  ” you  will  soon  notice 
that  you  are  constantly  meeting  it  at  about  the  same  spot.  Possessing  wings,  birds  are 

constantly  alluded  to  as  the  type  of  all  that  is  wild  and  free ; but  they  are  mostly  as  much 

bound  by  habit  and  local  attachments  as  any  other  animals.  The  question  as  to  how 
the  Sparrow,  an  insignificant  finch  with  apparently  no  special  qualifications,  has  become 
the  dominant  species  it  now  is,  is  a very  interesting  one.  It  would  appear  to  be  a 

creature  which,  like  man,  prospers  -more  by  virtue  of  its  mental  and  moral  attributes 

than  by  perfection  of  physical  structure.  Except  its  strong  seed-cracking  bill,  it  has  no 
highly  specialised  point  of  external  structure  ; and  all  its  actions  are  clumsy.  Yet  it  is 
so  versatile  that  it  will  attempt  the  special  trades  of  several  other  birds  : it  will  climb  a 
wall  or  tree-trunk  for  insects  like  a Creeper,  pick  them  off  leaves  like  a Warbler,  and  even 
turn  upside  down  to  do  this  like  a Tit — and  hawk  after  its  prey  in  the  air  like  a Flycatcher. 
I have  even  seen  it  attack  butterflies  on  the  wing — a very  rare  habit  in  birds,  and  though 
I have  seen  it  in  the  Sparrow7  oftener  than  in  any  other  species,  I can  only  recall  three 
instances  ; in  one  the  bird  flew7  up  and  caught  its  prey  without  difficulty  ; in  the  second 
it  was  baulked  at  first,  but  succeeded  in  another  attempt,  swooping  downwards  ; while 
in  the  third  it  gave  up  the  chase  after  several  failures.  Every  time  the  butterfly  was  a 
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Small  White.  Moths  are  ravenousfy  pursued  on  every  possible  occasion,  being  much  more 
worth  eating  than  butterflies,  owing  to  their  plumper  bodies  or  softer  wings.  In  case  of 
need  the  Sparrow  might  even  become  partly  aquatic ; I have  seen  Sparrows  attempt, 
in  one  case  at  least  successfully,  to  pick  floating  feathers  off  the  water  on  the  wing,  and 
when  the  Zoo  authorities  very  properly  placed  the  grain  given  to  their  waterfowl  in  shallow 
stone  basins  under  water,  the  Sparrows,  not  to  be  denied  a free  breakfast  table,  actually 
hopped  in  up  to  their  bellies,  and  picked  out  the  corn  by  dipping  their  faces  in.  In 
Scotland,  also,  Professor  McIntosh  has  watched  Sparrows  waiting  at  the  edge  of  tidal 
pools  for  tiny  young  flounders,  which,  when  caught,  they  pinched  and  laid  aside  till  they 
had  got  a good  beakful  for  their  young.  The  Sparrow  is  not  only  versatile,  but  extremely 
cunning  ; it  is  notoriously  one  of  the  hardest  of  birds  to  trap,  and  very  suspicious  of  a snare. 


RED-NECKED  PHALAROPE. 

These  birds  are  in  the  summer  dress,  which  is  mostly  dark -grey,  the  neck  being  chestnut  - red,  and  the 

throat  and  abdomen  white- 


Captive  specimens  have  been  known  to  learn  to  sing,  and  I have  heard  a wild  one  giving 
the  usual  “ chip,  chip,  cheer,”  which  represents  the  song,  with  the  last  note  so  prolonged 
and  loud  that  it  sounded  just  like  the  Starling’s  beautiful  wild  defiant  whistle,  and  was 
no  doubt  an  imitation  of  this.  The  Sparrow  does  not  offer  food  to  his  mate  when  courting, 
but  displays  vigorously,  often  to  get  a spiteful  dig  for  his  pains,  for  he  is  cruelly  hen-pecked. 
When,  however,  a bunch  of  cock-sparrows  are  persecuting  a hen  with  their  attentions, 
she  may  often  be  seen  to  peck  them  all  away  except  one,  which  is  presumably  her  lawful 
mate.  What  determines  her  choice  is  not  known  ; I have  seen  a crippled  bird  with  a stiff 
leg  mated,  and  doing  its  best  at  nesting,  so  physical  deformity  does  not  repel  her. 

The  Sparrow’s  strongest  moral  point  is  his  tenacious  obstinacy  and  his  devotion  to  his 
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young.  It  is 
most  difficult  to 
evict  the  bird 
from  any  nest- 
ing-place on 
which  it  has  set 
its  heart,  or  to 
keep  it  away 
from  a coveted 
food-supply  ; 
and  no  small 
species  is  more 
attentive  to  its 
young,  which  it 
will  feed  assid- 
uously even  if 
they  fall  out  of 
the  nest,  when 
most  birds 
would  leave 
them  to  die. 
The  limitations 

of  the  bird  are  interesting  to  observe.  Although  feeding  chiefly  on  the  ground,  it  has  never 
learnt  to  run  like  a Lark;  and  though  accustomed  to  attack  large  objects  in  the  way  of  food, 
such  as  lumps  of  bread,  it  never  uses  its  foot  to  steady  a morsel  as  a Tit  immediately  does.  In 
this  respect  most  birds  are  inflexible,  for  peculiarities  of  gait  and  methods  of  feeding  are  very 
constant,  though  the  food  and  the  locality  of  seeking  it  be  ever  so -much  altered.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  point  which  the  Sparrow  possesses  is  a physical  one  after  all — at  any  rate, 
a physiological  one  : its  power  of  thriving  on  almost  any  food.  Originally  it  must  have 
lived  on  buds,  herbage,  seed,  and  insects  ; but  now  it  consumes  almost  anything,  and 
even  feeds  its  young  on  • dry  bread,  a diet  which  would  probably  kill  the  young  of  most 
Finches.  Such  selection  as  it  has  undergone,  then,  since  its  connection  with  us  is  probably 
one  of  brain  and  stomach,  and  its  great  fecundity  has  given  selective  agencies  plenty  of 
material  to  work  upon.  Another  point  in  which  the  Sparrow  is  superior  to  most  birds 
is  its  habit  of  both  dusting  in  sand  and  washing  in  water,  for  most  species  which  bathe 
do  not  dust,  and  vice  versa.  For  bird-lovers  the  serious  problem  with  regard  to  the  House- 
sparrow  is  how  to  discourage  him  wherever  found,  except  in  places  where  he  is  the  only 
bird  available  for  company  ; for  he  is  an  aggressive  little  wretch,  and  not  only  steals  the 
nests  of  other  small  birds,  but  bullies  them  at  times  for  sheer  love  of  mischief,  and  even 
chases  larger  species  like  Pigeons  on  the  wing.  As  most  people  do  not  like  killing  small 
birds  in  cold  blood — although  the  Sparrow  goes  very  well  on  toast — the  best  plan  is  relent- 
lessly to  destroy  its  eggs  wherever  found,  and  the  bird-nesting  proclivities  of  the  average 
boy  might  be  profitably  utilised  in  this  direction.  Young  Sparrows  are  easily  enough 
destroyed  at  first,  for,  cunning  as  the  adults  are,  the  young  need  a great  deal  of  warning 
chatter  from  the  old  cock  to  teach  them  sense,  for  they  are  stupidly  tame  at  first,  more  so 
than  the  young  of  any  other  small  birds. 

“ Domestic  ” as  its  owner  is,  the  Sparrow’s  nest  is  the  first  one  anybody  is  likely  to 
see  ; it  is  hardly  a case  of  “ finding  ” it,  as  the  bird  generally  succeeds  in  unconsciously 
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HEN  FOSTERING  PHEASANTS,  &c. 

Tins  hen  was  set  upon  artificial  eggs,  and  at  the  close  of  incubation  was  entrusted  with 
some  dozens  of  young  game  - birds. 
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advertising  its  presence  by  leaving  some  of  the  material  hanging  about  if  it  is  in  a hole, 
while  when  among  ivy,  or  the  branches  of  a tree,  its  bulk  betrays  it.  Seldom,  however, 

is  it  low  down  enough  to  be  within  human  reach  ; the  Sparrow’s  long  association  with 

man  has  taught  him  to  take  that  much  precaution,  at  any  rate.  The  nest  is  of  the  domed 
type,  very  coarsely  constructed  with  abundance  of  straw,  hay,  or  any  such  material,  and 
well  lined  with  abundance  of  feathers.  The  Sparrow  is  ambitious  in  the  matter  of  furniture, 
and  it  is  a common  sight  to  see  him  struggling  valiantly  to  carry  off  a straw  or  a feather 
several  times  as  long  as  himself.  The  male  does  most  of  this  work;  it  is  comparatively 
uncommon  to  see  the  hen  taking  home  material  for  the  nest. 

Sparrows’  nests  are  almost  invariably  found  in  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations  ; 
many  are  usually  placed  close  together,  and  the  occupation  of  all  suitable  sites  in  holes 

by  this  bird  is  no  doubt  the  chief  reason  why  it  tends  to  keep  other  species  of  birds  away  ; 

it  is  not,  I think,  so  aggressive  here  as  is  commonly  supposed,  though  in  India  I have 
seen  it  make  unprovoked  assaults  on  other  little  birds  on  one  or  two  occasions.  The  harm 
it  does  in  evicting  the  House-martin 
from  its  nest  is  undeniable ; and 
people  who  want  that  bird  must 
take  means  to  keep  the  Sparrow  in 
check.  This  is  most  easily  done  by 
providing  him  with  plenty  of  nest- 
ing-boxes or  earthen  pots,  placed 
high  up,  but  in  such  a position 
that  they  can  be  taken  down  and 
examined,  when  the  eggs  can  be 
destroyed  when  partly  incubated, 
leaving  one,  however,  to  prevent 
the  hen  from  laying  again  The 
eggs  number  usually  from  four  to 
six,  and  are  exceedingly  variable, 
not  only  in  colour,  but  also  in 
shape  ; the  normal  colour  is  white 
speckled  with  drab,  grey,  or  black, 
and  the  amount  of  the  spotting 
varies  a great  deal,  as  also  does 
the  shape  of  the  eggs,  though  the 
general  tint  is  less  variable  than  in 
many  other  birds.  Young  Sparrows, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  differ  from 
the  young  of  most  other  finches  in 
being  completely  naked ; young 
finches  in  general  showing  some 
long  down  on  the  head  and  back. 

Although  it  does  not  usually  begin 
breeding  so  much  out  of  season  as 
the  Thrush  and  Robin  often  do, 
the  Sparrow  commences  operations 
earhr  in  March,  and  raises  nest 
after  nest  all  through  the  summer 
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PHEASANTS. 

The  white  mark  on  the  ccck  birds’  necks  is  a car-sinister  which  most 
Pheasants  bear  nowadays,  showing  Chinese  blood. 
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up  to  September,  so  that  its  great  numbers  need  not  give  any  cause  for  surprise. 
The  Sparrow  is  found  as  a breeding  species  over  our  islands  generally,  and  extends  east- 
wards across  Europe  and  temperate  and  tropical  Asia  ; by  introduction  it  also  inhabits 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  North  America,  and  Argentina.  In  New  Zealand  it  not  only 
frequents  the  towns,  but  also  the  wild  country  far  away  from  habitations,  a quite  new 
development  for  this  inveterate  little  parasite  on  our  civilisation  and  cultivation.  The 
only  European  country  in  which  it  is  not  found  is  Italy,  which  is  inhabited  by  a closely- 

allied  species  in  which  the 
male  is  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing a larger  bib  and  the  crown 
chestnut  ; in  this  latter  point 
the  Italian  Sparrow  resembles 
the  Tree-sparrow,  but  the  hen 
is  like  that  of  the  House- 
sparrow.  Lesbia’s  pet  Spar- 
row, immortalised  by  her 
lover,  the  Roman  poet 
Catullus,  was  no  doubt  of 
this  species,  but  our  Sparrow 
has  also  often  been  tamed  and 
found  a most  amusing  and 
intelligent  pet.  Mr.  Hudson 
tells  of  one  which  lived  for 
eighteen  years.  The  wild 
Sparrow’s  expectation  of  life 
is  only  about  a sixth  of  this, 
for  family  cares  and  feline 
foes  have  to  be  reckoned  with  ; 
decrepit  birds  are  usually  hens, 
which  probably  stand  a better 
chance  of  attaining  old  age, 
as  they  do  not  fight  so  much 
as  the  cocks,  which  are  always 
liable  to  be  taken  unawares 
when  squabbling. 


HEN  PHEASANT  ON  NEST. 

The  protective  nature  of  the  bird’s  colouring  is  sufficiently  evident. 


SPARROW,  TRE  E. 

Where  the  House-sparrow  is 

photo  by  b.  Hanky]  _ Loeioa.  not  found  the  Tree-sparrow 

often  takes  its  place,  as  in 
Japan  and  in  some  Himalayan 
stations — at  any  rate  in  Darjeeling,  where  I found  it  the  common  species.  This  is  in  many 
ways  a superior  bird  to  the  House-sparrow,  both  sexes  being  as  handsome — for  Sparrows — as 
the  ruffle  of  that  bird,  which  they  much  resemble,  but  have  entirely  chocolate  caps  and  a black 
spot, on  each  cheek  ; and  it  is  more  musical,  less  pugnacious,  and  not  so  continually  occupied 
with  reproduction — it  is,  in  fact,  a more  refined  bird  altogether.  Yet,  because  it  is  slightly 
smaller,  it  has  to  yield  to  the  House-sparrow  where  both  occur,  and  in  England  is  a com- 
paratively scarce  bird,  leading  the  primitive  Sparrow  life  in  the  country  while  its  coarser 
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YOUNG  PHEASANTS  HATCHING. 


As  in  newly  - hatched  birds 


generally  the  down  is  wet,  and  the  bird  looks  very  miserable. 


J’hoto  by  C.  Reids  [ Wishau! , N.B 

PHEASANT  CHICKS. 


The  longitudinal  striping  found  in  the  young  of  these  ground  birds  is  doubtless  protective. 
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RING-NECKED  COCK  PHEASANT. 


I Wishaw , N.b. 


With  a strong  proportion  of  Chinese  blood;  a typical  pure  Chinese  Ring -neck  would  have  white  eyebrows  as 

well  as  the  white  neck-ring. 


relative  enjoys  the  benefits  of  civilisation.  The  displacement  of  a higher  race  by  a lower  is  a 
tragedy  not  by  any  means  confined  to  human  history.  But  the  Tree-sparrow  has  resources 
which  the  House-sparrow  does  not  possess  ; it  is  quite  as  hardy  and  more  enterprising,  and 
will  cross  the  sea  to  form  new  settlements.  The  Tree-sparrow  breeds  in  the  sort  of  places 
the  House-sparrow  selects  when  not  nesting  in  buildings — holes  in  trees,  crows’  old  nests, 
etc.  Like  the  House-sparrow’s,  its  nest  is  rather  a slovenly  affair,  made  of  grass,  straw, 
etc.,  and  lined  with  feathers,  wool,  and  so  forth.  The  eggs  are  very  like  House-sparrows’, 
but  are  smaller  and  darker,  the  brown  markings  usually  almost  concealing  the  white  ground. 
These  markings,  however,  vary  much  in  amount,  and  one  egg  in  the  set  is  usually  very 
light  ; four  to  six  form  the  full  complement.  They  may  be  found  in  April,  and  a second 
brood  is  often  raised  ; but  this  bird  is  far  less  prolific  than  the  Common  Sparrow.  In 
Britain  it  is  rather  rare  and  local,  though  widely  distributed  and  of  a very  enterprising 
nature  ; thus,  little  more  than  half  a century  ago,  it  had  established  itself  in  Ireland, 
and  is  found  breeding  even  as  far  out  in  the  Hebrides  as  St.  Kilda.  Abroad  it  ranges  all 
over  Europe,  and  east  to  Japan  and  Java. 

SPOONBILL.  Formerly  breeding  here,  now  only  an  occasional  visitor  ; approaching 
Heron  in  size,  but  with  a fiat  bill  much  broadened  out  at  the  tip,  and  white  plumage, 
with  a long  full  crest  in  the  breeding-season.  Nests  in  colonies,  on  trees  or  in  reeds  ; eggs 
white,  rusty-spotted,  rough,  two  and  a half  inches  long  ; young  helpless,  with  white  down, 
and  beak  short  and  hardly  expanded  at  the  tip.  When  it  bred  here  this  bird  was  known 
as  the  Shovelard — a modern  name,  gained  since  protection  has  enabled  visitors  to  survive 
and  become  more  familiar  objects,  is  “ Banjo-bill.”  In  flight  the  Spoonbill  stretches 
out  its  neck  like  the  Stork  ; it  is  found  all  across  Europe  and  Asia,  extending  south  to 
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tropical  Africa  and  India  in  winter.  It  feeds  on  smaller  creatures  than  the  Heron,  and 
takes  some  vegetable  food  ; its  method  of  feeding  is  very  characteristic,  as  it  keeps  on 
working  its  flat  bill  to  and  fro  in  the  water. 

SPROSSER,  see  NIGHTINGALE,  EASTERN. 

STARLING.  The  Starling  is  not  perhaps  a refined  or  elegant  bird,  but  he  is  uncom- 
monly lively  and  cheerful,  and  very  full  of  the  joy  of  living.  His  short  tail,  long  wings, 
very  straight  bill,  and  powerful  legs  and  feet  mark  him  off  as  distinct  from  all  our  other 
small  birds  ; though  he  is  not  so  very  small,  being  about  twice  as  big  as  the  Sparrow. 
His  plumage  at  a distance  looks  black,  and  a bad  rusty  black  at  that  ; but  close  at  hand 
it  is  seen  to  be  beautifully  glossed  with  purple  and  green,  and  speckled  and  edged  with 
cream-colour.  In  summer  there  is  little  of  this  spotting  in  the  male,  and  his  bill  is  then 
yellow  ; in  winter  it  is  black.  The  hen  can  be  distinguished  on  close  inspection,  in  summer, 
by  never  losing  her  spots  so  completely,  and  having  a duller  bill.  The  young  are  quite 
different  from  either,  being  of  a plain  drab  or  smoky  brown  without  markings  or  gloss, 
and  having  black  bills.  They  differ  from  their  parents  more  than  do  the  young  of  any 
of  our  birds,  for  their  wings  are  proportionately  shorter,  their  tails  longer,  and  their  feathers 
so  much  broader  that  they  look  bigger,  and  the  general  effect  is  decidedly  Thrush-like. 
At  this  stage,  after  becoming  independent,  they  are  often  found  alone,  but  soon  form 
packs,  and  as  they  assume  the  first  full  plumage,  which  is  the  spotted  one,  join  forces 
with  the  adults.  This  change  from  a self-coloured  plumage  into  a spotted  one  is  very 
remarkable,  for  as  a rule  when  a spotted  dress  is  worn  by  a bird  it  is  the  first  one,  as  we 
see  in  the  case  of  the  Robin,  Gannet,  and  other  species  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
dress  of  the  young  is  fairly  protective,  and  that  of  the  adult  in  winter  also,  to  a less 
extent;  but,  taking  the  breeding-plumage  to  be  the  final  step  in  evolution,  the  Starling 
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WILD  ROCK  - PIGEONS. 

The  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  domestic  “ Blue  Pigeon 
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has  been  gradually  evolving 
from  a protective  dress  into 
a conspicuous  one,  for  any 
gleam  of  light  shows  it  up 
when  in  full  plumage.  Pro- 
tective coloration,  however, 
can  never  have  been  of  much 
use  to  so  noisy  and  restless 
a species. 

The  Starling  is  a greedy 
bird,  and  will  eat  almost  any- 
thing, and  get  it  in  almost 


Photo  by  C.  Reid)  [ Wishaw , N.B. 

YOUNG  PIGEON. 

At  this  age  the  Pigeon  is  called  a 
“ Squeaker  ” or  “ Squab.” 


any  way.  His  usual  method 
of  going  to  work  is  to  hunt 
methodically  for  insects, 
worms,  etc.,  on  the  ground, 
parting  the  grass  with  his  bill, 
used  like  compasses.  But  he 
will  also  eat  carrion  like  a 
crow,  catch  insects  on  the  wing 
like  a Swallow,  or  climb  a trunk 
like  a Woodpecker ; while, 
when  it  comes  to  eating  fruit 
or  berries,  he  is  as  much  more 


at  home  in  a tree  than  the  Thrush  or  Blackbird  as  he  is  superior  to  them  on  the  ground 
with  his  active  running  gait.  The  flight  is  steady  and  swift,  and  when  in  flocks  Starlings 
are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  evolutions  ; they  are  very  sociable,  and  almost  always 
flock  when  not  breeding.  On  the  whole,  the  Starling  is  a most  useful  bird,  but  when  it 
is  too  numerous,  and  takes  to  attacking  fruit  it  does  a great  deal  of  damage  ; and  at 
such  times  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  young  are  good  eating.  I have  seen  them 
fed  in  one  instance  on  unripe  cherries,  but  I fancy  this  was  an  eccentricity  on  their  parents’ 
part,  for  insects  and  worms  are  their  usual  diet,  and  they  consume  an  enormous  quantity 
of  these  when  in  the  nest.  Of  late  years  Starlings  have  taken  to  eating  garden  fruit  to 
a serious  extent  ; still  more  serious  are  their  attacks  on  sprouting  corn,  and  they  now 
need  keeping  down  in  many  places.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  people  who  are  fond 


of  shooting 
should  turn 
their  atten- 
tion to  Star- 
lings but 
unfortunately 
there  is  so 
little  demand 
for  the  birds 
when  shot 
that  the  in- 
ducement is 
small;  yet 
they  are 
quite  fit  for 
food,  and 
used  freely 
in  some 
countries, 
while  no 
doubt  pigs 
would  eat 
them  readily 
here  Star- 
lings are 


Photo  by  J.  T.  Nacman ] [berkhamstcd. 

CARRIER  PIGEON. 

This  is  not  a very  heavily-wattled  specimen,  and  no  doubt  could  have  been  made  a 
working  bird  if  trained  voun". 


easily  en- 
couraged, as 
they  will  eat 
any  scraps  in 
winter,  and 
will  gladly 
come  for  a 
bath  at  any 
time,  being 
very  fond  of 
water. 

The  ordin- 
ary call-note 
of  the  Star- 
ling is  a sort 
of  “ jar-r-r,” 
expressed  by 
its  ancient 
Greek  name 
of  psar  and 
the  o 1 d - 
English  stare ; 
but  the  male 
also  excels  as 
a song  - bird 


GROUP  OF  DOMESTIC  PIGEONS. 

The  wild  Rock-dove  is  shown  on  the  top  of  the  cote,  and  among  the  domestic  breeds  below  are  the 
Homer,  Short-faced  Tumbler,  Frillback,  Blondinette  (allied  to  the  Turbit),  Trumpeter,  Pouter,  Fanlail, 
Carrier  and  Dragoon  (allied  to  the  Carrier  but  less  specialized). 
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Photo  by  J.  T.  Newman]  [Ber^hamsted. 

FANTA1L  PIGEON  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

The  young  bird  puts  its  soft  swollen  bill  into  the  mouth  of  the  parent,  which  pumps  up  the  food  from  its  own  crop. 


in  his  own  peculiar  way.  None  of  our  birds  equals  him  in  passion  and  energy  ; he  bristles 
his  long  silky  head-feathering  and  wildly  waves  his  wings  while  giving  off  his  curious 
medley  of  notes — now  a wild  thrilling  whistle,  and  then  a harsh  scrape  ; now  he  “ claps 
his  tiny  castanets,”  and  anon  “ takes  off  ” the  Peewit  or  the  Skylark  ; for  he  is  a born 
mimic  even  in  the  wild  state,  and  in  captivity  sometimes  learns  to  talk  if  hand-reared. 
The  last  talker  I heard  of  used  to  say,  I was  told,  “ Give  me  a kiss,  give  me 
a kiss  — George  says  you  may,  George  says  you  may.”  I have  never  heard  a Starling 
talk  myself  ; for  the  birds  are  rarely  kept  now,  Parrots  being  so  easy  to  get  and 
keep,  while  the  Starling  is  about  the  dirtiest  cage-bird  one  can  have  to  look  after. 
He  sings  all  the  year,  except  when  rearing  young  or  moulting,  and  the  moult  is  well 
advanced  before  the  young  have  left  the  nest.  No  bird  is  so  widely  diffused  over  our 
islands  as  this  ; he  shares  the  wildest  cliffs  with  the  sea-fowl,  and  is  at  home  in  the 
London  squares.  A certain  amount  of  migration  goes  on,  and  many  foreign  Starlings 
come  in  from  the  east.  The  Starling  is  very  familiar  as  a builder  in  and  near  houses  ; 
like  the  Sparrow,  he  usually  builds  high  up,  and  is  a very  untidy  nester,  using  a lot  of 
very  coarse  material,  such  as  straw,  coarse  grass,  etc.  The  lining  is  made  of  feathers  and 
hair.  The  nest,  though  one  is  likely  to  first  notice  it  in  some  cranny  in  a building,  is  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  such  situations,  for  the  Starling  is  quite  independent  of  man, 
and  nests  in  holes  in  trees  and  cliffs,  in  the  wildest  as  well  as  the  most  civilised  surround- 
ings. On  rare  occasions  it  has  been  found  building  on  branches,  under  the  shelter  of 
Rooks’  nests.  It  is  one  of  the  most  easy  birds  to  attract  with  nesting-boxes,  and,  as  it 
is  a social  breeder,  several  cf  these  may  be  hung  up  close  together.  They  should  be 
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placed  at  least  six  feet  up,  and  should  be  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  covered  at  the 
top  with  a three-inch  entrance-hole.  By  getting  as  many  Starlings  as  possible  to  nest 
in  these,  the  bird  may  be  kept  under  control,  where  too  numerous,  by  the  destruction 
of  its  eggs,  as  recommended  in  the  case  of  the  Sparrow  ; but,  in  the  ordinary  way,  every 
one  who  cares  about  birds  at  all  wall  surely  be  glad  to  encourage  this  lively  and  cheerful 
species,  though  the  necessity  of  keeping  down  its  numbers  must  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

Starlings’  eggs  are  quite  unlike  those  of  any  other  British  birds  of  the  same  size  ; they 
are  rather  long  in  shape,  and  very  pale  blue  in  colour,  without  spots.  The  surface  is 
usually  glossy,  but  coarse-textured  dull  specimens  are  sometimes  met  with.  The  number 
is  four  to  six,  and  usually  only  one  brood  is  produced,  the  eggs  being  laid  about  the  end 
of  April ; in  some  localities,  however,  the  bird  undoubtedly  raises  a second  brood  later 
in  the  season.  It  now  nests  generally  all  over  the  British  Isles,  though  formerly  it  was 
quite  a local  bird,  being,  for  instance,  a recent  immigrant  into  some  parts  of  Scotland. 
It  breeds  also  throughout  Europe,  except  in  the  Mediterranean  countries,  and  eastwards 
it  ranges  as  far  as  Central  Siberia,  and  winter's  in  India  ; several  races  are  distinguished, 
but  all  are  sub-species  of  our  bird.  In  winter  Starlings  visit  India  and  North  Africa,  doing 
a great  deal  of  damage  to  dates  in  the  latter  country,  and  making  some  amends  by  serving 
as  food  for  the  Arab  owners  of  the  fruit.  As  an  introduced  bird,  the  Starling  breeds  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  the  United  States.  Its  only  very  near  ally 
is  the  Sardinian  or  Black  Starling  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  which  differs  in  its  purplish 
or  blacklead-coloured  plumage  and  quite  devoid  of  spots  in  summer  and  only  scantily 
speckled  in  winter,  in  its  longer  and  narrower  feathering,  and  its  swifter  flight.  Starlings 


Photo  by  J . T.  Newman]  L Berkhamsled. 

YOUNG  FANTAIL  PIGEONS. 

Even  when  white,  young  Pigeons  shew  their  youth  by  the  lack  of  differentiation  in  the  neck  feathers,  which 
are  loose  - textured  and  silvery  - lustred  in  old  birds. 
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Photo  by  J . T.  Newman\  [ Berhhamstcd . 

A PAIR  OF  YOUNG  PIGEONS  IN  NEST. 

Showing  the  growing  feathers  encased  in  sheaths,  and  the  swollen  form  of  the  bill. 


are  mentioned  even  by  so 
early  a writer  as  Homer, 
who  speaks  of  them  as  flying 
flocks  and  driven  by  the 
hawk ; but  persecution  by 
birds  of  prey  has  entirely 
failed  to  keep  them  down 
and  check  their  extension  of 
range.  Hunger  used  to  play 
havoc  among  them  in  win- 
ter, but  their  adoption  of 
scavenging  habits  seems  to 
be  saving  them  from  this, 
and  the  only  operative  check 
at  present  is  house-shortage. 


STILT,  BLACK-WINGED.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  Southern  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Southern  Asia.  Size  of  Lapwing  in  body,  but  neck  and  bill  long  and  legs  excessively  so  ; 
these  are  bright  pink,  the  body  black-and-white.  The  bird  uses  its  long  legs  for  wading 
about  in  shallow  water,  as  one  might  expect,  picking  up  insects,  etc.,  with  its  long  slender 
bill.  When  it  flies  the  legs  trail  out  behind  it  like  a tail.  In  India  the  natives  call  it 
by  a name  meaning  “ Yard-leg.”  It  is  a tame  bird,  and  has  a whistling  call.  Nests  in 
colonies  by  water,  made  of  variable  amount  of  grass,  etc.  ; eggs  buff,  blotched  and  scrawled 
with  black,  nearly  two  inches  long.  The  Stilts  are  closely  related  to  the  Avocets,  and  a most 
interesting  link  between  the  two  sections  of  what  is  really  one  group  of  species  is  found  in 
Australia.  This  is  the  Banded  Stilt,  which  has  a straight  bill  like  a Stilt,  and  three  toes,  the 
hind  toe  being 
absent  as  in  all 
Stilts.  On  the 
other  hand,  its 
legs,  though  long, 
are  not  exces- 
sively so,  and  its 
feet  are  webbed, 
in  which  points 
it  agrees  with  the 
Avocets;  while 
in  plumage  it 
differs  from  both 
in  having  a 
chestnut  band 
across  the  breast, 
which  no  Stilt  or 
Avocet  possesses. 


STINT, 
AM  ERIC  AN. 
Very  rare  visitor, 


Photo  copyright]  lG  W.  S.  Bcrridge,  F.Z.S. 

JACOBIN  PIGEON. 

This  is  a " yellow  ” — i.e.,  cinnamon  colour  ; reds  are  of  a mahogany  shade.  Both 
reds  and  yellows  are  liable  to  fade  if  exposed  to  sun. 


Photo  by  B.  Hanley] 

YOUNG  WOOD-PIGEONS. 

Even  at  ll-.is  age  the  white  wing-band  is  noticeable,  bet  the  white  neck-patches  do  not  < evelop  liii  the  first  moult. 


’[Selby. 


Photo  Ly  B.  Hanley]  [Sdbu. 

NESTLING  WOOD-PIGEON 


As  is  well  seen  in  this  specimen,  the  lower  jaw  of  young  Pigeons  is  expanded  so  as  to  scoop  up  the  food  from 

the  old  bird’s  throat  more  readily. 
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breeding  in  Arctic  America.  Much  like  Little  Stint,  but  smaller  and  darker,  though  with 
brownish  instead  of  black  legs,  and  with  longer  bill.  Eggs  like  Little  Stint’s.  In  winter 
this  species  visits  South  America,  ranging  as  far  as  Chile. 


STINT,  LITTLE.  Regular  visitor,  breeding  in  Arctic  Europe  and  North-west  Siberia. 
Very  like  a Dunlin,  but  as  small  as  a Sparrow,  and  with  no  black  on  breast  in  summer. 
In  winter  it  ranges  south  to  South  Africa  and  Ceylon,  and  an  Eastern  race  of  it  goes  down 
to  Australia  at  that  season.  Eggs  like  Dunlin’s,  but  smaller,  only  an  inch  long. 


STINT,  SEMIPALM  ATED,  or  SEMIPALM  ATED 
visitor,  breeding 
in  Arctic  North 
America  and 
wintering  as  far 
south  as  Pata- 
gonia. Distin- 
guished from  our 
other  Stints,  of 
which  it  most 
resembles  the 
American,  by 
having  small 
webs  at  the  base 
of  the  toes, 
whereas  in  Stints 
generally,  as  in 
Snipe,  there  is  no 
trace  of  webs. 

Eggs  dull  cream 
spotted  with  deep 
and  light  brown 
and  mauve,  or 
buff  thickly 
speckled  with 
chestnut. 


SANDPIPER.  Very  rare 
in  plumage  more 
like  Common 
Sandpiper  ; outer 
tail  feathers 
white.  In  winter 
it  ranges  south- 
wards to  Sene- 
gambia  and  Cey- 
lon. Eggs  like 
those  of  Little 
Stint,  but  aver- 
aging greener 
and  less  heavily 
marked.  The 
term  Stint  is 
usually  confined 
to  these  little 
Sparrow  - sized 
Sandpipers, 
which  in  America 
are  called 
“Peep  s,”  but 
they  are  only 
part  of  a group 
often  generally 


tajSgS1' 

N T 1 N T . ing  blunt  bills 

77:'  MM  INC  ITS.  and  webles.s  toes. 

Im  -iiLr  )f  these  the  Dun- 

breeding  in  Arc-  lin  and  Curlew 

. 1 Photo  copyright  \ [6y  Cyril  Day. 

tic  Europe  and  NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  WOOD-PIGEON.  Sandpiper  are 

Asia  Size  of  This  is  tha  typical  style  of  nest  built  by  almost  all  known  Pigeons,  ^Pg  best  known 
_ . _ nests  in  holes  being  exceptional  in  the  family.  „ 

Little  Stmt,  but  These  little 

waders  are  sometimes  called  by  shore-gunners  “ Ebb-sleepers,”  a name  which  seems  at 
first  absurd,  as  the  ebb  is  the  time  of  their  activity  ; but  it  no  doubt  really  means  “ ebb- 
runners,”  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  “ hleapan  ” means  to  run  or  fly  as  well  as  to  leap. 


STOCKDOVE,  see  DOVE,  STOCK-. 
ST  ON  EC  HAT,  see  CHAT. 


of  the  Italians,  who  call  it  “Sea-Punch.’ 
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STORK,  BLACK.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  locally  across  Europe,  North  Africa,  and 
Northern  Asia.  Like  White  Stork  in  size  and  shape,  but  of  a rich  bronze  green  colour, 
looking  black  at  a distance,  only  the  abdomen  being  white.  The  legs  and  beak  are  red  as 
in  the  White  Stork,  but  the  young  differ  in  colour  from  the  adults,  being  dark  brown 
with  no-  metallic  gloss.  Eggs  distinguished  from  White  Stork’s  by  showing  green  inside. 
Nest  in  trees  or  on  cliffs.  This  species  differs  much  from  the  White  Stork  in  disposition, 
for  it  shows  no  propensity  to  frequent  human  habitations,  and  is  more  of  a fisher.  It 
has  the  same  range  in  winter  as  the  White  Stork,  and  in  summer  a wider  one,  for  it  is 
found  all  across  Asia ; while  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  continent  the  White  Stork  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Japanese  Stork,  resembling  the  White,  but  with  black  bill  and  white  eyes 
surrounded  by  red  skin,  the  White  Stork  having  both  the  eyes  and  the  skin  around  them 
black.  The  Black  Stork  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  the  White  Stork,  and 
is  seldom  seen  in  captivity,  although,  like  its  white  relative,  it  lives  well  in  that  condition. 


Photo  copyright  by  Charles  Reid]  [ Wishau) , N.B. 

WOOD-PIGEON. 


The  white  patches  on  neck  and  wing  characterise  this  Pigeon. 


Although  black  cannot  be  called  a protective  colour,  it  is  at  any  rate  far  less  conspicuous 
than  white,  so  that  the  Black  Stork,  especially  as  it  bears  in  its  young  and  inexperienced 
days  a primitive,  inconspicuous  brown  dress,  ought  to  have  succeeded  better  than  the 
White,  if  concealing  coloration  were  so  important  as  many  theorists  make  out.  It  is, 
however,  evident  even  from  the  study  of  our  limited  list  of  birds  that  if  a species  has 
other  qualities  making  for  success  protective  colour  is  of  little  or  no  importance,  and  is 
very  apt  to  be  lost. 

STORK,  WHITE.  Occasional  visitor,  breeding  over  most  of  Europe  and  Central 
Asia,  on  trees,  cliffs,  and,  where  protected,  on  buildings  even  in  towns.  Nest  like  a 
Heron’s  ; eggs  white,  nearly  three  inches  long  ; young  helpless,  with  short  white  down. 
The  White  Stork,  which  resembles  the  Heron  in  general  shape,  but  is  much  bigger  and 
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more  active  in  its  movements  on  the  ground,  is  so  well  known  in  stories  and  pictures, 
and  so  often  kept,  that  though  it  has  never  been  a common  bird  here,  it  is  really  much 
more  familiar  than  the  Heron,  and  most  people  call  that  or  any  other  big  wader  a Stork. 
Both  in  the  young  and  the  adult  the  plumage  is  pure  satiny-white,  though  it  very  readily 
gets  dirty.  The  quills  of  the  wings  are  black  ; and  the  bill  and  legs  are  red,  in 
adults — the  young  have  black  bills  and  orange  legs.  Imported  young  birds  have  been 

given  their  liberty  here,  but 
have  always  gone  away  in 
autumn,  when  this  species 
migrates  south  as  far  as 
South  Africa  and  Ceylon. 
In  flight  it  stretches  out  its 
neck  as  well  as  its  legs, 
and  often  soars.  It  has  no 
voice  when  adult,  but  only 
makes  a rattling  sound  with 
its  bill ; it  frequently  shows 
off  by  turning  its  head  over 
on  to  its  back  and  erecting 
its  tail,  clattering  vigorously 
meanwhile.  The  young 
utter  a . tllin  squeak  like 
young  Pigeons;  the  old 
ones  disgorge  food  for  them 
which  they  pick  up.  This 
Stork  feeds  on  small  animals 
and  offal  ; owing  to  its  use- 
fulness in  destroying  ver- 
min it  is  a great  favourite 
wherever  it  breeds,  and 
it  is  counted  an  omen  of 
good  if  it  selects  a house 
to  nest  on.  Virgil  notices 
it  as  an  enemy  to  snakes, 
which,  in  his  day,  were  no 
doubt  more  numerous  and 
troublesome  in  Europe  than 
they  are  nowadays. 


HEN  RED-CHEQUER  HOMING  PIGEON. 

This  bird  had  a fine  record,  having  flown  from  Lerwick  to  London,  and  won  a short 
race  at  ten  years  old.  In  a male,  beak  and  head  have  a bolder  appearance  as  a rule, 
making  the  bird  look  more  distinct  from  the  street- pigeon  than  does  this  specimen. 


STORMCOCK,  see 
THRUSH,  MISSEL-. 


SWALLOW,  CHIMNEY-.  As  one  sees  the  Swallow  skimming  along,  it  generally 
appears  as  a black-and-white  bird,  black  above  and  on  the  throat,  and  white  below  this  ; 
but  a favourable  view  at  close  quarters  will  show  the  dark  colour  as  a rich  steel-blue,  while 
the  forehead  and  chin  are  seen  to  be  mahogany-red,  and  the  pale  underparts  a delicate 
cream-colour  ; a row  of  white  spots  may  be  seen  near  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  possesses 
the  proverbial  “ swallow-tail  ” fork  in  perfection.  If  a pair  can  be  studied  together,  it 
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will  be  noticed 
that  the  cock’s 
tail  is  even 
more  deeply 
forked  than 
the  hen’s,  and 
that  her  red 
and  cream 
tints  are  less 
rich.  Y oung 
birds  of  the 
year  have  the 
tail  much 
shorter  and 
less  forked, 
and  are  much 
less  rich  in 
colour  alto- 
gether, especi- 
ally on  the 
face,  which  is 
buff.  It  is 
probably 
hardly  neces- 
sary to  tell 
my  readers 
that  the 
Swallow’s 
food  consists 


CAPE  PIGEON. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  this  bird  is  no  true  Pigeon,  but  a sea-bird ; its  coloration 
is  different  from  that  of  any  other  bird  either  on  sea  or  land. 


entirely  of 
small  insects, 
usually  cap- 
tured on  the 
wing,  though 
very  occasion- 
ally - — I have 
only  seen  it 
done  once  — - 
the  bird  will 
alight  to  pick 
them  up  ; on 
the  ground  it 
does  not  hop, 
but  waddles 
awkwardly  on 
its  short  legs, 
often  helping 
itself  with  its 
wings,  as  may 
be  seen  when 
it  descends  on 
a road  to  pick 
up  mud  for 
its  nest.  The 
Swallow,  as 
everyone 
knows,  is 
a bird  of 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge]  PINTAIL  DRAKE.  Ihr.fuia. 

Being  seen  against  the  light,  this  bird  looks  dark,  but  is  really  light  grey  in  general  tone  ; the  dark  brown  head  and 

white  neck  contrast  well  under  any  circumstances. 
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passage,  coming  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  leav- 
ing us  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. But  every  year  a 
few  of  the  young  birds  of 
the  season,  probably  birds 
deficient  in  the  migratory 
impulse,  linger  on  till  they 
slowly  die  of  cold  and 
hunger ; some  adults  also 
remain,  and  Swallows  may 
be  seen  even  up  to  Novem- 
ber. Swallows  will  take 
meal-worms  in  captivity, 
and  soon  become  tame  and 
used  to  feeding  on  the  mix- 
tures supplied  to  delicate 
insectivorous  birds,  so  that 
anyone  who  catches  any 
of  these  poor  belated  birds 
might  easily  keep  them 
till  the  spring  if  they  had  a 
warm  room  for  them  to  fly 
about  in  during  the  winter, 
as,  of  course,  such  birds 
require  plenty  of  exercise. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  completely  to  domesticate  the  Swallow,  as  hand-reared  birds  have 
been  found  by  a French  experimenter  to  “ home  ” like  Pigeons  when  let  out,  though  they 
went  away  in  the  autumn.  In  America  Swallows  feed  in  autumn  on  the  berries  of  the  Bay- 
berry  or  Wax-Myrtle,  and  if  this  plant  will  grow  here  it  might  be  worth  cultivating  to  help 
our  birds  out  in  bad  seasons.  Swallows  live  so  constantly  on  the  wing  that  they  even  bathe 
and  drink  when  flying,  sweeping  down  to  the  surface  to  sip-or  splash  into  it.  The  song  of 
the  male  is  frequently  heard  in  the  summer,  often  when  the  bird  is  sitting  on  a roof,  wire, 
or  dead  twig — for  it  avoids  leafy  branches,  no  doubt  to  give  its  wings  room.  Its  music 

is  peculiarly  bright  and  inspiriting  to  listen  to,  for  none  of  our  birds  has  a note  more 

eloquent  of  happiness  and  contentment  than  this.  The  ordinary  note  is  a twitter. 

The  difference  between  the  songs  of  the  Swallow  and  Nightingale  is  well  brought  out 

in  Swinburne’s  “ Itylus,”  where  the  Nightingale,  as  the  transformed  Princess  Philomela, 

reproaches  her  Swallow  sister  Procne  for  forgetting  her  murdered  child,  ending  : 

“ O,  sister,  sister,  thy  first-begotten  ! 

The  hands  that  cling  and  the  feet  that  follow, 

The  voice  of  the  child’s  blood  crying  yet 
‘ Who  hath  remeinbered  me,  who  hath  forgotten  ? ’ 

Thou  hast  forgotten,  O shifting  swallow  ; 

But  the  world  shall  end  when  I forget.” 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge J [Enfield. 

NEST  OF  PINTAIL. 

The  Pintail’s  nest  bears  a close  resemblance  to  that  of  tbe  common  Wild  Duck, 
but  is  never  found  in  the  out-of-the-way  situations,  such  as  trees,  sometimes 
selected  by  that  more  versatile  bird. 


As  noticed  in  Virgil’s  line,  Garrula  sub  tignis  nidum  suspendat  hirundo,  “ the  twittering 
Swallow  nests  beneath  the  beams.”  The  Swallow  has  been  known  as  a builder  under  man’s 
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roof  from  very  ancient  times,  and,  taking  it  all  in  all  and  age  with  age,  is  probably  the  most 
popular  of  all  birds.  Barns,  out-houses,  and  porches  are  its  usual  nesting-sites,  and  it 
prefers  to  place  its  nest  on  a ledge  or  support,  though  it  is  quite  able  to  build  it  against  the 
wall  without  this  convenience.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  as  near  the  roof  as  possible,  but 
not  built  up  to  it,  being  open  and  shaped  like  the  half  of  a shallow  cup,  and  constructed 
with  mud,  more  or  less  mixed  with  bents  of  grass  or  straw  to  bind  it  together.  The  mud 
is  collected  from  puddles  or  such-like  wet  places,  as  is  done  by  the  House-martin,  but  it  is 
less  common  to  see  the  Swallow  so  engaged.  The  interior  of  the  nest  is  lined  with  hay 
and  feathers.  Sometimes  the  nest  is  found  in  chimneys,  but  not  commonly  nowadays, 
so  that  the  old  name  of  “ Chimney  Swallow,”  though  useful  as  a distinction  from  the 
Martins  and  other  Swallows,  has  almost  gone  out  of  use  for  this  species.  Now  and  then 
nests  may  be  found  in  caves,  or  even  on  the  boughs  of  trees  ; but  these  natural  sites  are  very 
rarely  used,  showing  that  this  bird  is  one  of  the  species  which  has  benefited  greatly  by  our 
civilisation  and  buildings.  As  often  happens  in  the  case  of  such  self-domesticated  species, 
the  Swallow  often  selects  very  curious  sites  ; the  last  I heard  of  was  on  the  prongs  of  a 
hay-fork.  The  eggs  are  spotted  with  grey  and  brown  on  a white  ground  ; four  to  six  form 
the  clutch,  and  the  first  nestful  may  be  looked  for  about  a month  after  the  arrival  of  the 
birds  in  April.  A second  brood  is  reared  during  the  course  of  the  summer.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  a great  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  this  charming  bird  has  been  noticeable, 
and  I believe  it  to  be  due  to  the  cold  and  fitful  summer  weather  we  have  experienced. 
In  two  such  cold  summers  I have  visited  Oxford,  usually  a great  place  for  Swallows,  but 
seen  only  a few  birds,  and  found,  on  examining  two  nests  which  had  been  built  at  opposite 
ends  of  a porch  in  the  premises  of  the  Museum  there  for  many  years,  dead  young  birds 
under  each,  but  no  parents  visible,  pointing  to  unsuccessful  attempts  to  rear  a brood. 
These  nests,  by  the  way,  were  of  the  type  built  simply  against  the  wall,  without  support. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  a pair  of  Swallows  built  for  two  years  in 


RED-THROATED  PIPITS. 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  the  Meadow-  and  Tree-Pipits  by  its  dull  pink  throat  and  breast. 
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a shed  on  the  north  bank  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  and  became  so  tame  that  they 
were  fed  with  mealworms  by  the  keepers  ; but  ordinarily  swallows  have  long  ceased  to 
breed  in  Inner  London.  On  one  occasion  a single  bird  has  been  known  to  live  through 
the  winter  in  this  country  ; and  a captive  bird  has  been  kept  for  seven  years. 

The  Swallow  breeds  over  most  of  our  islands,  except  in  the  Shetlands,  and  is  found,  at 
one  season  or  other,  over  most  of  the  Old  World,  our  birds  going  to  Africa  in  the  winter, 
even  down  to  the  Cape — where  several  birds  “ ringed  ” here  have  been  recovered  ; while 

in  the  East  it  visits  India, 
Burma,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula  at  that  season, 
while  the  East  Asiatic  race 
even  reaches  North  Aus- 
tralia. It  breeds  as  far 
south  as  North  Africa  and 
the  Himalayas ; the  birds 
living  in  the  latter  locality 
have  a particularly  easy 
life,  as  they  need  only  move 
up  and  down  hill  accord- 
ing to  season.  Various 
races  of  the  Swallow  are 
distinguished,  and  the 
American  Barn-swallow  is 
really  only  a sub-species  of 
our  own.  The  tendency  of 
the  far  Eastern  and  Ameri- 
can Swallows  is  to  have 
underparts  of  a more  or 
less  tan-colour,  and  there 
is  a dark-breasted  race 
resident  in  Egypt.  The 
American  Swallow  ranges 
south  to  Brazil.  The  bird 
called  the  Chimney-swallow 
in  America,  however,  and 
constantly  nesting  in 
chimneys,  is  a small 

p, , , , species  of  Swift,  allied  to 

rnoto  copyright J [by  Underwood  & Underwood  A 

MEADOW-PIPIT  AND  NEST.  our  rare  visitor  the  Needle- 

The  much  shorter  wings  of  this  species  contrast  with  the  true  Lark’s  tailed  Swift. 


SWALLOW,  RED-RUMPED.  Very  rare  visitor,  distinguished  from  Common  or 
Chimney-swallow  by  rusty-red  collar  across  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  rusty-red  patch 
on  the  lower  back ; underparts  all  creamy  white,  with  very  narrow  dark  streaks.  Breeds 
in  Southern  Europe  and  eastwards  to  Central  Asia,  making  a mud  nest  shaped  like  a wide- 
mouthed bottle,  attached  by  its  base  to  a wall  ; eggs  about  the  size  of  Chimney-swallow’s, 
but  pure  white.  In  winter  it  goes  as  far  south  as  Abyssinia  ; a very  similar  species  is 
common  in  India. 


Photo  by  C.  Reid\  I Wishaw . N.B. 

YOUNG  MEADOW-PIPITS. 

These  do  not  show  the  buff  mottling  found  in  young  Larks. 


Photo  by  C.  Reid\ 


[Wishaw,  N.B. 


MEADOW-PIP  IT  FEEDING  YOUNG  CUCKOO. 

The  Meadow-pipit  is  so  much  associated  with  the  Cuckoo  that  its  Welsh  name,  “ Gwas-y-gog,”  means  “ Cuckoo’s  servant.” 
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RICHARD’S  PIPIT. 

Although  as  large  as  the  Skylark  and  similar  in  colour,  this  differs  in  proportions,  having  shorter  wings  and  a 
longer  tail.  The  hind  claws  are  particularly  long,  as  in  the  Skylark. 

SW AN , BEWICK’S.  Regular  winter  visitor,  breeding  in  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
wintering  to  the  southward,  but  not  so  far  south  as  the  Whooper  as  a rule.  Like  the 
Whooper,  but  considerably  smaller  than  that  bird,  and  about  the  size  of  the  Canadian 
Goose,  with  the  yellow  of  the  face  not  reaching,  on  the  bill,  below  the  upper  end  of  the 
nostrils.  Eggs  smaller  and  duller  than  Whooper’s,  but  otherwise  similar.  Bewick’s 
Swan  is  not  so  common  in  England  as  the  Whooper,  but  much  more  so  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  In  any  case,  both  it  and  the  Whooper  are  mostly  to  be  looked  for  on  the  coast. 
The  note  of  Bewick’s  Swan  is  a short  barking  cry  with  a musical  ring  about  it. 

SWAN,  MUTE.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  bird  is  really  British  at  all,  as  it  is  mostly 
seen  in  a domesticated  state,  and  there  is  a legend  of  its  having  been  introduced  by 
Richard  I.  ; but  as  it  is  found  in  an  undoubtedly  wild  condition  no  further  off  than  South 
Sweden,  so  that  it  does  at  times  visit  us,  and  lives  in  a perfectly  free  state  in  many  places 
here,  it  can  fairly  be  reckoned  as  one  of  our  wild  birds.  Everybody  knows  this  proverbially 
graceful  creature  by  sight,  and  is  also  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  young  ones,  or 
cygnets,  are  not  white  in  their  first  plumage,  but  of  a peculiarly  ugly  shade  of  grey.  As 
long  as  they  retain  this  colour  they  are  very  good  to  eat,  and  indeed  are  often  fattened  for 
the  table  in  some  places.  They  have  to  be  disposed  of  somehow,  for  the  parents  begin  to 
display  animosity  to  them  soon  after  they  are  full  grown,  Swans  having  very  decided  ideas 
about  spheres  of  influence.  The  natural  food  of  Swans  consists  of  water-plants,  grass, 
and  small  aquatic  life,  but,  as  everyone  knows,  they  will  also  eat  grain  and  bread.  They 
prefer  all  their  food  very  moist  and  sloppy.  Whilst  breeding  is  going  on  the  male  guards 
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the  nest  very  jealously,  and  may  even  be  dangerous  to  bathers  or  small  boats,  as  he  is  able 
to  strike  with  great  force  with  his  wings.  In  spite  of  this  strength  of  wing,  however,  the 
Swan  rises  with  great  difficulty,  indulging  in  a great  deal  of  leg  and  wing  action  for  many 
yards  before  it  fairly  pushes  itself  into  the  air.  When  once  launched,  however,  it  is  a 
most  beautiful  object,  and  travels  at  much  greater  speed  than  would  be  supposed. 
The  flight  is  accompanied  by  a peculiar  soughing  noise,  very  hard  to  locate.  The  voice 
of  the  bird  is  a snuffling  croak,  very  different  from  the  loud  clear  voices  of  our  native 
Swans,  and  it  may  fairly  be  called  Mute  in  comparison  with  them.  Domesticated 
birds  are  very  often  pinioned,  but  even  if  left  full-winged  they  generally  have  little 
inclination  for  flight.  Swans  will  thrive  on  quite  small  ponds,  and  defend  themselves 
against  ordinary  enemies,  but  they  always  seem  to  me  to  be  out  of  place  on  narrow  waters, 
and  I very  much  prefer  to  see  them  on  a large  open  sheet  of  water.  Owing  toffiheir  partial 
domestication,  Swans  may  be  seen  anywhere  with  us ; in  the  wild  state  they  breed  across 
Central  Europe  and  Central  Asia,  sometimes  visiting  Northern  India  in  winter,  but  usually 
ranging  from  North  Africa  to  the  Caspian. 

The  Swan  nests  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  selecting  a small  islet  if  possible,  for  facility 
of  defence,  and  building  a huge  pile  of  reeds,  twigs,  or  any  material  of  the  sort  available  ; 
it  seems  never  to  think  it  has  got  enough,  and  is  constantly  adding  material.  Both  sexes 
work  at  this,  and  the  hen 
relieves  the  monotony  of 
sitting  by  stretching  out 
her  long  neck  and  picking 
up  what  she  can  to '-add  to 
the  structure.  In  time  of 
impending  flood  the  birds 
work  with  especial  energy, 
and  often  save  their  eggs 
from  being  swamped  by 
this  means.  The  eggs,  the 
largest  laid  by  any  British 
bird,  are  of  a pale  grey- 
green  with  a rough  shell  ; 
they  vary  in  number  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  female 
producing  them  ; a young 
“ pen,”  to  use  the  technical 
term  — practically  obsolete 
now  — for  the  hen  Swan, 
only  producing  three  eggs 
or  so,  while  the  number  in- 
creases with  age  till,  in -'full 
vigour,  the  bird  may  lay 
as  many  as  a dozen.  The 
“ cob  ” or  male  Swan-,  not 
only  bravely  guards  his 
mate’s  nest,  but  assists  her 

also  in  protecting  and  caring  TAWNY  PIPIT 

r,  i , 1 • v The  Tighter  and  more  sandy  tint  of  this  species,  compared  with  our  other 

for  the  young  cygnets,  which  PipitSi  is  evldent  even  in  the  photograph. 
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are  hatched  after  six  weeks’  sitting,  and  usually  show  an  ash-grey  colour  in  the  down.  White 
or  buff  cygnets,  however,  occasionally  appear,  and  these  are  what  used  to  be  known  as 
“ Polish  ” Swans  ; they  never  assume  the  drab  feathering  of  the  ordinary  young  Swan  in 
its  first  year,  but  are  white  from  the  first.  Young  cygnets  are  often  carried  on  the  back 
of  the  old  female,  and  both  parents  pull  up  water-weeds  for  their  food.  Swans’  eggs  may 
be  first  found  in  March,  but  often  the  date  is  a month  later  ; the  hen  bird  does  not  lay  till 
at  least  two  years  old. 


SWAN,  WHOOPER.  Regular  winter  visitor,  breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  the 
Old  World  ^ C W ^ e 

^ ' ^ ^ . ~~  . - y ^ j ^ ^ j ' 

black  beak  blereograpn  copyngnlj  [by  Underwood  & Underwood.  Swan  lUaV  be 

, • ROCK-PIPIT  AND  NEST.  ....  A,  , 

and  running  The  outer  tail  feathers  do  not  show  the  white  patch  usual  in  Pipits  distinguished 

off  to  a point  from  the  Mute 

Swan  on  the  water,  not  only  by  their  knobless  bills  and  yellow  faces,  but  by  their  short 

blunt  tails  and  by  riding  more  lightly  on  the  surface.  They  carry  their  necks  very  straight, 

and  never  raise  their  wings  as  the  Mute  Swan  so  often  does.  They  also  have  much  more 

powerful  voices,  that  of  the  Whooper  being  a fine  trumpeting  call.  A wounded  bird  has 

been  heard  to  call  thus  before  it  died,  so  that  the  song  of  the  dying  Swan  is  not  a 

mere  poetical  myth.  Two  North  American  Swans,  the  Trumpeter  and  the  Common 

American,  have  been  reported  here,  but  the  record  is  doubtful.  The  Trumpeter  is  like  the 

Whooper,  but  larger,  and  with  the  face  and  bill  all  black  ; the  Common  American  Swan  is 


Photo  by  R . Chislett J [Rotherham. 

ROCK-PIPIT  RETURNING  TO  NEST. 

The  Rock-Pipit  has  the  streaks  of  the  plumage  far  less  well-defined  than  in  Pipits  generally. 


Photo  by  C.  Reid J 


YOUNG  ROCK -PIPITS. 

The  comparative  uniformity  of  the  plumage  is  noticeable  even  at  this  age. 


[Wishaw,  N.B. 
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WATER  OR  ALPINE  PIPITS. 

This  is  really  a mountain  species,  and  represents  the  Rock-Pipit  on  continental  hilly  country  inland  on  the 

Continent.  It  likes,  however,  damp  spots. 


like  Bewick’s  Swan,  but  has  the  yellow  on  the  face  confined  to  a small  roundish  patch.  The 
Australian  Black  Swan,  which  has  long  been  kept  here,  may  at  times  be  found  at  large; 
its  quills  are  white,  so  that  on  the  wing  it  looks  pied.  The  South  American  Black-necked 
Swan  is  also  kept,  but  is  not  so  common,  and  so  not  so  likely  to  occur  in  the  wild  state. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  the  legal  status  of  these  southern  Swans  ; the 
Swan  is  royal  property  if  found  on  public  water  and  bearing  no  private  owner’s  mark — 
but  how  about  such  birds  as  Black  and  Black-necked  Swans,  the  very  existence  of  which 
was  not  known  when  Swan-laws  were  framed  ? “ Swan  ” would  presumably  be  interpreted 

as  referring  to  the  Mute  Swan  only,  our  northern  visitors  never  having  been  domesticated, 
while  the  others  have  come  to  light  too  late  to  get  the  benefit  of  special  legal  protection. 

SWIFT,  ALPINE.  Distinguished  from  Common  Swift  by  much  larger  size,  and  by 
the  colouring  being  like  the  Sand-martin’s,  light  brown  above  and  white  beneath,  with 
a band  of  the  brown  of  the  upper  surface  extending  across  the  breast.  Rare  visitor, 
breeding  in  mountains  through  Central  Europe  east  to  India.  Nest  like  the  Common 
Swift’s,  but  always  high  up  in  crags  or  buildings;  eggs  also  like  that  bird’s,  but  much 
larger,  just  exceeding  an  inch  in  length.  In  -winter  the  Alpine  Swift  migrates  to  Africa 
and  Ceylon,  but  is  resident  in  the  mountains  in  these  warm  regions,  and  there  is  a nearly 
allied  resident  form  in  South  Africa. 

SWIFT,  COMMON . The  Swift  usually  gets  mistaken  for  a big  dark  Swallow;  it  is 
almost  always  seen  on  the  wing,  and  its  outline,  as  has  been  neatly  remarked,  then 
resembles  a short-handled  pickaxe,  with  the  even  curve  of  the  scythe-shaped  wings  and 
the  short  tail,  which  is  only  slightly  forked.  The  plumage,  alike  in  the  sexes,  is  sooty 
brown  all  over  except  for  some  white  on  the  throat  ; and  the  young  only  differ  in  having 
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the  feathers  light-edged,  a distinction  not  likely  to  be  observed  in  the  bird’s  swift  flight. 
It  usually  flies  high,  and  gives  a few  flaps  of  its  wings,  followed  by  a skim,  then  flaps 
again,  and  so  on  ; when  not  flapping  it  keeps  its  wings  spread,  not  drawing  them  partly 
in  to  its  sides  as  Swallows  do  when  gliding.  It  is  often  seen  flying  late  in  the  evening,  and 
some  think  it  may  even  spend  the  night  in  the  air.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Swift 
hardly  ever  settles,  and  then  not  on  a perch  ; I have  only  seen  it  settle  once,  and  then  it 
clung  to  the  corner  of  a house  a minute  or  two  ; but  it  often  shoots  up  into  a crevice 
of  a wall  or  under  the  eaves.  Its  feet  have  all  the  four  toes  directed  forwards,  or  rather 
spreading  out  any  way,  like  human  fingers,  and  it  has  sharp  talons  and  a powerful  grip, 
as  anyone  incautiously  handling  a captured  specimen  is  liable  to  find  out.  The  feet, 
indeed,  are  little  more  than  grappling-hooks,  and  the  bird  cannot  stand  up  and  walk 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  crawls  along  in  a crouching  posture  ; it  is  not,  however,  unable 
to  rise  off  the  ground,  as  sometimes  stated,  though  it  takes  good  care  not  to  be  obliged 
to  do  so.  The  note  is  not  at  all  Swallow-like,  being  simply  a shrill  scream,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  Deviling  or  Screecher.  The  food  of  this  bird  is  small  insects  taken 
flying,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Swallows,  and,  like  those  birds,  it  drinks  on  the  wing.  It 
is  strictly  a bird  of  passage,  but  comes  late,  not  till  the  end  of  April,  and  leaves  us  often 
before  the  end  of  August,  though  of  late  years  it  has  remained  later,  and  seems  to  be 
getting  more  numerous  as  a species,  while  Swallows  decrease,  though  so  much  more  prolific. 
I have  read  of  a case  of  Swifts  persistently  bullying  Swallows  or  House-martins — I forget 
which — so  that  possibly  the  increase  of  Swifts  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decrease 
of  Swallows. 

The  Swift  is  not  really  a near  relative  of  the  Swallows  at  all,  but  belongs  to  a family 
of  its  own,  differing  in  several  anatomical  and  external  points ; and  indeed  the  habits 
of  our  species  are  so  different  from  those  of  Swallows  in  the  details  given  above  that  there 


Photo  by  F.  Year) 


PAIR  OF  TREE- PIPITS. 

As  in  other  British  Pipits,  the  sexes  are  similar  in  colour. 


L York- 
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need  be  no  ground  for  confusion.  Except  the  parasites  which  infest  it,  and  sometimes 
cause  the  tortured  young  to  throw  themselves  in  desperation  out  of  the  nest,  the  Swift 
has  few  enemies,  but  the  Hobby,  as  noted  in  the  article  on  that  bird,  can  take  it,  and 
no  less  an  observer  than  Miss  E.  L.  Turner  has  seen  it  captured  by  the  Kestrel — a most 
remarkable  fact,  since  that  Hawk  is  not  a great  bird-killer.  Probably  the  unfortunate 
Swift  she  observed  was  not  expecting  trouble  from  a Kestrel,  for  birds  know  the  feeding 
habits  of  their  feathered  enemies  very  well  as  a general  rule.  The  Swift  nests  in  some  crack 
or  crevice  in  a building  or  cliff,  generally  high  up,  but  sometimes  comparatively  low  down, 
for  a very  common  building-place  is  under  the  eaves  of  an  inhabited  house,  and  small 
cottages  are  sometimes  favoured  by  this  high-flying  bird.  The  nest  consists  of  any  light 
materials  that  may  be  blown  about,  for  the  bird,  which  rarely  or  never  settles  on  the 
ground  voluntarily,  does  not  alight  to  pick  them  up  ; thus  hay,  straw,  wool,  hair,  and 


The  eggs  are  much  more  distinctly  marked  than  those  of  the  Meadow  - pipit. 


feathers  may  all  be  found,  matted  into  a pad  by  the  sticky  saliva  of  the  bird,  an  abundant 
secretion  of  saliva  being  a family  characteristic  of  Swifts.  One  of  them,  indeed,  which 
builds  the  nest  of  dried  saliva  alone,  is  the  celebrated  “ Edible  Swallow  ” of  the  East, 
which  produces  the  isinglass-like  nests  so  esteemed  by  Chinese  epicures.  The  places 
selected  by  the  Swift  being  also  sought  as  nesting-sites  by  Sparrows  and  Starlings,  there 
is  often  a good  deal  of  fighting  between  them,  and  the  Sparrow  at  all  events  is  quite 
commonly  evicted  by  the  Swift,  which  then  finds  a ready-made  nest  well  adapted  to  its 
requirements.  The  eggs  of  the  Swift  are  usually  only  two  in  number,  and  are  of  a long 
oval  shape,  and  pure  white  without  gloss  ; only  one  set  are  laid  during  the  bird’s  stay 
with  us,  and  they  may  be  found  about  June.  The  young,  which  are  hatched  after  eighteen 
days,  are  quite  naked  at  first,  and  do  not  leave  the  nest  till  they  are  quite  fully  fledged 


TREE-PIPIT  AND  YOUNG. 
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LESSER  GOLDEN  PLOVER. 

The  bird  on  the  left  is  in  summer  dress,  the  middle  one  in  winter  plumage,  and  that  on  the  right  is  immature 
The  longer  legs  which  form  one  distinction  between  this  and  the  Common  Golden  Plover  are  noticeable. 


and  able  to  fly  strongly  ; as  with  the  Swallow  tribe,  belated  broods  are  often  deserted  by 
their  parents  when  the  time  for  migration  arrives,  and  perish  of  hunger.  This  does  not 
deter  the  old  birds  from  starting  a new  nest  over  their  remains,  for  the  Swift  returns  to  the 
same  breeding-hole  year  after  year  ; it  also  sleeps  in  its  nest,  a rare  habit  among  birds. 
The  Swift’s  breeding  range  with  us  extends  over  England  and  Scotland  generally,  but 
in  Ireland  it  is  more  local,  being  rare  over  much  of  the  western  coast  of  that  island, 
and  it  does  not  breed  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands.  Abroad  it  is  found  breeding  all 
across  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  temperate  Asia,  and  in  its  winter  migrations  goes  as  far 
as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  one  direction  and  through  India  to  the  Andaman  Islands 
in  the  other.  In  these  islands  I have  seen  one  of  the  allies  of  the  edible-nest-building 
Swift  making  its  nest  in  houses,  but  unfortunately  the  nest  in  the  case  of  this  species  is 
so  mixed  with  moss  that  it  is  of  no  use. 


SWIFT,  NEEDLE-TAILED.  Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  the'  mountains  of  North- 
eastern Asia.  Much  larger  than  Common  Swift,  tail  not  forked,  but  very  short  and  square, 
with  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  projecting  in  the  form  of  spines,  which  aid  in  supporting 
the  bird  in  a clinging  position.  The  toes  are  placed  three  in  front  and  one  behind  in  the 
usual  bird  fashion.  The  plumage  is  dark  brown,  with  the  wings  and  tail  dark  glossy 
green,  and  the  throat  white.  In  winter  the  Needle-tailed  Swift  goes  as  far  south  as 
Australia,  where  it  is  noted  as  a remarkably  high  flyer  ; it  is  also  a very  fast  bird  even 
for  a Swift — in  fact,  probably  the  fastest  flyer  of  all  birds.  The  nest  is  placed  in  hollow 
trees  or  rocks  ; the  eggs  are  like  those  of  the  Alpirw  Swift. 


TARROCK,  see  KITT1WAKE. 
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TEAL,  BLUE-WINGED . Rare  visitor,  breeding  in  North  America.  Eggs  like 
Garganey’s.  Distinguished  from  our  two  British  Teal  by  yellow  feet,  and  the  male  by 
vertical  white  crescent  before  eye,  the  rest  of  the  head  being  lavender-coloured,  the  wing- 
coverts  blue,  and  the  body  fawn,  speckled  with  black,  not  pencilled  as  is  so  commonly 
the  case  in  drakes.  In  the  blue  wing-coverts,  which  are  also  found  in  the  mottled-brown 
female,  this  Teal  resembles  the  Shoveller,  to  which  it  is  nearly  related,  as  indeed  are  all 
the  Teal  with  blue  wing-coverts,  including  the  lavender-winged  Garganey.  In  winter  the 
Blue-winged  Teal  migrates  south  as  far  as  Peru.  It  has  been  imported  here  alive,  but  not 
at  all  freely.  When  courting,  it  merely  moves  its  head  up  and  down  like  the  Shoveller, 
which  confines  itself  to  this  very  feeble  courting  display.  I have,  by  the  way,  seen  a couple 
of  Shoveller  drakes  display  between  the  rounds  of  a long  fight  they  waged  in  my  presence, 
with  the  usual  duck’s  absence  of  science  and  no  definite  result. 

TEAL,  COMMON . The  Teal  is  a tiny  Duck  no  bigger  than  a Pigeon,  the  female 
almost  a perfect  miniature  of  the  Wild  Duck’s  mate,  but  with  a brilliant  green  patch  on 
the  wing  instead  of  a blue  one.  The  little  drake  is  very  gay  ; but  it  will  be  enough  here  to 
mention  that  he  has  a brown  head  with  a wide  green  streak  along  each  side  of  it,  and  a 
breast  spotted  like  a Thrush’s.  In  habits,  as  in  appearance,  the  Teal  is  a Wild  Duck  in 
miniature,  but  more  active  and  lively.  The  drake,  when  courting,  goes  through  the  same 
actions  as  the  Mallard,  but  so  quickly  that  the  display  has  a “ Jack-in-the-box  ” effect. 
His  note  is  a whistle,  that  of  the  duck  a little  quack.  Teal  are  very  fast  on  the  wing,  but 
not  as  swift  as  Mallard  ; when  a Falcon  is  flown  at  them,  the  Teal  is  first  overhauled  and 


CASPIAN  PLOVER. 

The  deep  chestnut  breast-band,  contrasting  with  the  pure  white  face  and  throat,  easily  distinguish  the  adult  of 
this  Plover,  while  the  browner  young  bird  on  the  right  is  noticeable  among  our  small  Plovers  by  its 

comparatively  long  legs 
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struck.  The  Teal’s  strong  point  is  its  ability  to  swerve  suddenly  on  the  wing  ; it  is  also 
quick  to  rise  off  the  water,  and  is,  indeed,  so  light  that  when  it  stands  up  to  flap  its  wings 
after  the  usual  custom  of  wildfowl,  it  lifts  itself  right  off  the  surface.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  birds  to  eat,  breeds  freely  with  us,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  wildfowl, 
both  for  sport  and  food.  It  ranges  widely  across  the  northern  part  of  the  Old  World, 
migrating  southwards  in  winter,  when  it  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  Ducks  in  India  and 


China.  Many  more  come  to  us  in  winter  than  are  bred  here. 
Teal  need  not  be 
pinioned  ; indeed, 
it  is  a shame  to 
pinion  such  little 
birds,  and  it  is 
better  to  keep 
them  under  net- 
ting if  confined, 
or  to  rear  them 
from  the  egg 
under  Bantams. 

Teal  are  good 
homers,  and,  like 
Wild  Duck,  in- 
clined to  stay 
where  they  have 
been  bred.  As  a 
matter  of  fact, 
the  pinioning  of 
wildfowl  when 
kept  merely  as 
ornaments,  as 
apart  from  scien- 
tific or  economic 
purposes,  ought  to 
be  stopped.  Like 
the  docking  of 
dogs’  tails  and 
the  cutting  off  of 
game-cocks’ 
combs,  it  is  un- 
licensed vivi- 
section. 


F hoto  copyrighti  [by  Lewis  Medland , F.Z.S. 

GOLDEN  PLOVER. 

The  upper  surface  is  always  spotted  with  yellow  ; but  below,  the 
bird  is  black  in  summer  and  white  in  winter.  In  British  specimens, 
especially  females,  the  black  on  the  underparts  is  often  poorly 
developed. 


If  bred  on  the  premises 
b u t e d of  our 
Ducks  after  the 
common  Wild 
Duck,  is  often 
content  with 
small  bits  of 
water  which  the 
larger  bird  would 
consider  unsuit- 
able for  nesting. 
Its  nest  is  very 
neat  and  pretty, 
only  about  half 
the  size  of  the 
Wild  Duck’s,  but 
built  among  the 
herbage  in  the 
same  way,  either 
near  or  far  from 
the  water,  and 
lined  with  down 
of  da  r k-b  r o w n 
colour.  The  eggs 
are  cream- 
coloured,  and 
eight  to  ten  in 
number;  they 
hatch  in  three 
weeks,  and  may 
be  looked  for  in 
May.  The  duck- 
lings are  miniature 
editions  of  the 
Wild  Duck’s,  but 
have  the  little 
bill  longer  and 


The  Teal, 
which  is  the  most 
generally  distri- 

narrower  in  proportion  ; the  old  bird  is  remarkable  for  the  great  devotion  she  shows  to  them, 
even  approaching  man  closely  when  surprised  with  them  on  land,  as  is  liable  to  be  the  case 
when  they  are  hatched  some  way  away  from  the  water  ; indeed,  a female  Teal  has  been 
known  to  follow  her  young  into  captivity.  These  beautiful  little  Ducks  have  of  late  been 
reared  artificially  for  shooting,  the  dwarf  breed  of  tame  ducks  known  as  “ Call-ducks  ” 
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GOLDEN  PLOVER  HATCHING. 

When  the  young  begin  to  scatter,  their  mottled  down  will  be  of  great  protective  value. 
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GREY  PLOVER. 


The  bird  on  the  left  is  in  summer  plumage,  while  that  on  the  right  bears  the  light-breasted  winter  dress. 
The  great  similarity  to  the  Golden  Plovers  should  be  noted  ; it  is  a pity  that  the  name  “ Silver  Plover,"  which 
just  expresses  the  small  difference,  is  not  more  generally  used  for  the  Grey  species. 


being  employed  as  foster-mothers.  Similarly  Muscovy  ducks  make  good  fosterers  for  Mal- 
lard. The  American  Green-winged  Teal,  which  has  occurred  here,  is  very  like  our  species, 
the  duck  being,  indeed,  practically  indistinguishable  ; but  the  drake  is  readily  recognised 
by  lacking  the  two  cream-coloured-and-black  stripes  which  our  Teal  drake  displays  on  the 
back,  and  by  having  a white  bar  on  each  side  of  the  breast.  I once  saw  two  Green-winged 
Teal  drakes  displaying  before  two  ducks  at  the  Zoo,  along  with  two  drakes  of  the  South 
American  Yellow-billed  Teal,  which  has  a plain  female-like  plumage  in  both  sexes.  Two 
very  curious  points  came  out  in  this  interspecific  competition.  One  was  that  all  four 
drakes  went  through  the  courting  gestures  at  the  same  moment,  these  gestures  being  the 
same  in  the  dull  southern  and  bright  North  American  species  ; the  other,  that  one  of  the 
Green-wing  ducks  mated  with  a Yellow-billed  drake,  instead  of  selecting  a partner  of  her 
own  species,  like  the  other.  Thus  she  showed  a complete  disregard  of  masculine  decoration, 
a not  uncommon  occurrence  when  birds  are  mating,  in  spite  of  theories  to  the  contrary. 

The  Japanese  Teal  has  occurred  wild  here,  but  as  it  is  very  freely  imported,  is  not  in 
all  probability  a natural  visitor.  It  breeds  in  North-eastern  Asia,  migrating  south  in  winter, 
when  it  sometimes  strays  west  to  India.  The  male  is  easily  recognizable  by  his  curiously 
painted  buff,  black,  and  green  head,  and  the  female  by  being  larger  than  those  of  the 
Common  Teal  and  Garganey,  with  a proportionately  shorter  bill  and  a wing-bar  made  up 
of  four  narrow  transverse  bands,  buff,  green,  black  and  white  successively.  The  loud, 
frequently-repeated  clucking  note  of  the  drake  is  a very  noticeable  point  in  this  species, 
and  it  is  also  more  of  a land  bird  than  our  own  Teals,  running  very  actively. 
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TERN,  ARCTIC.  Although  very  like  the  Common  Tern,  this  species  may  be  distin- 
guished by  having  no  black  tip  to  the  red  bill,  by  being  darker  below,  having  a longer  tail, 
and  by  standing  lower  on  its  legs.  It  is  the  commonest  species  in  the  north  of  our  islands, 
and  has  in  general  a higher  northern  range  than  the  Common  Tern,  breeding  abundantly 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  while  in  winter  it  goes  much  further  south,  down  to  South  Africa 
and  New  Zealand  ; indeed,  it  has  even  been  found  common  off  the  Antarctic  continent,  and 
thus  has  the  widest  range  from  north  to  south  of  any  bird  known.  This  species  frequents 
similar  localities  to  the  Common  Tern,  and  sometimes  breeds  along  with  it  ; the  general 
habits  of  the  two  are  much  the  same,  but  the  present  one  usually  breeds  nearer  the  water, 
and  seems  always  to  dispense  with  a lining  to  the  nest.  It  is  also  fiercer,  and  more  likely 
to  strike  home  when  threatening  attack.  On  one  occasion  in  the  Shetlands  a Hooded  Crow 
was  seen  to  fly  out  to  a colony  of  Arctic  Terns,  but  was  met  half-way  by  them  and  driven 
into  the  water  by  their  repeated  swoops,  thus  perishing  miserably.  In  spite  of  its  courage, 
however,  this  species  sometimes  fails  to  hold  its  own  on  a breeding-ground  where  it  comes 
into  competition  with  the  rather  larger  Common  Tern  ; the  two  species  are  so  nearly  equal 
that  the  inferior,  by  brute  strength,  may  defeat  the  really  superior  bird,  iust  as  a game-cock 
is  now  and  then  killed  by  a bigger  cock  of  a less  noble  breed.  The  eggs  are  exceedingly 
like  those  of  the  Common  Tern,  but  average  rather  longer  in  shape,  more  strik  ngly  spotted, 
and  more  olive  in  tint  of  ground-colour.  Two  is  the  usual  set,  and  June  the  time  to  find 
them.  This  Tern  breeds  in  Ireland,  Northern  England,  and  Scotland,  and  its  island  groups. 

TERN,  BLACK.  This  species  formerly  bred  here,  but  now  only  occurs  on  migration  ; 
it  is  rather  smaller  than  the  Common  Tern,  and  when  adult  is  black  on  the  head  and 
breast,  shading  into  grey  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  After  breeding,  however,  it  has  a 


KENTISH  PLOVER. 


Distinguished  from  the  Ring-Plover  by  its  black  legs,  and  by  the  adult  only  possessing  a mere  rudiment  of  the 

breast  band  on  each  side. 
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dress  very  like  the  winter  plumage  of  the  Common  Tern,  and  the  fledged  young  are  also 
like  those  of  that  bird.  This  Tern  breeds  throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  the  American  race  differing  little.  The  nests  are  in  colonies  and 
made  like  a Grebe’s  on  water-plants,  or  on  land  amongst  grass.  Eggs  some  shade  of  buff, 
very  boldly  marked  with  black,  chestnut,  and  grey.  In  winter  the  Black  Tern  migrates 
south  to  Abyssinia,  and  the  American  race  to  South  America.  It  is  mainly  an  insect-eater, 
and  has  the  feet  less  webbed  than  in  ordinary  Terns,  and  dark  in  colour,  instead  of  red  like 
those  of  the  Common  and  Arctic  Terns. 

TERN,  CASPIAN.  A giant  Tern,  coloured  like  Common  Tern,  but  nearly  as  big  as 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  ; in  fact,  the  largest  of  all  Terns.  Occasional  visitor,  breeding 
locally  over  most  of  the  world  except  South  America.  Eggs  as  in  Gull-billed  Tern,  but 


LITTLE  RING-PLOVER. 

This  species  is  much  smaller  than  the  Common  Ring-Plover,  and  has  longer  and  paler  legs.  1 he  bird  on  the 

rig  ht  is  immature. 


larger,  nearly  three  inches  long.  This  is  one  of  the  most  highly-endowed  of  all  birds  ; its 
strength  and  powers  of  flight  are  probably  enough  to  secure  it  against  attack  from  any 
other  species,  and  indeed  it  preys  at  times  on  the  young  of  other  Terns  as  well  as  on  fish, 
etc.  It  does  not  form  such  large  colonies  as  other  Terns,  and  possibly  finds  its  chief  enemies 
in  its  own  species.  Its  feet  are  black  as  in  the  Gull-billed  and  Sandwich  Terns,  but  its 
large  stout  bill  red  like  those  of  the  Common  and  Arctic  species. 

TERN,  COMMON . The  Common  Tern,  like  the  rest  of  its  group,  is  a beautiful  com- 
bination of  Gull  and  Swallow.  With  the  delicate  grey-and- white  plumage,  strong  beak, 
and  slow  flight  of  the  former,  it  has  the  excessively  iong  wings,  small  feet,  and  forked 
tail  of  the  latter.  Being  really  one  of  the  Gull  family,  it  has  the  feet  webbed  ; but  it 
swims  very  little,  and  walks  almost  as  little  as  the  Swallow  does.  It  is  not  a garbage- 


Photo  by  Eleanor  Shijjneri 


NEST  OF 

The  eggs  are  conspicuous  here  because  laid 


RING-PLOVER. 

on  stranded  seaweed,  which  shows  up  their  coloration. 


[Lewes. 


Photo  by  c..  W . I aylerl  [ York. 

RING-PLOVER  AND  NEST. 


Here  the  eggs  are  well-protected,  being  laid  on  sand.  Birds  with  protectively-coloured  eggs  may  lay  them  in 
surroundings  that  either  match  or  contrast  with  them. 
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Photo  copyrighti  4 William  Farren. 

RING-PLOVER  SITTING. 

In  young  birds  the  black  markings  are  replaced  by  brown. 

feeder  like  a Gull,  but  lives  on  small  fish,  on  which  it  pounces  when  on  the  wing,  chiefly 
feeding  along  the  seashore,  but  sometimes  on  fresh  waters.  Terns  are  brave  birds,  and 
the  whole  colony  will  attack  any  creature,  even  a man,  whose  intentions  are  suspicious. 
The  down  of  the  young  is  of  a very  protective  character ; when  they  fledge,  their  grey 
plumage  is  slightly  marked  with  brown,  and  they  have  darkly-streaked  heads  instead  of 
the  solid  black  cap  of  the  old  birds.  In  winter  the  old  ones  have  white  on  the  forehead  ; 
but  at  this  season  they  leave  us  for  the  south,  for  Terns  are  only  summer  migrants  with 
us.  On  passage  they  may  be  seen  even  on  London  waters  at  times.  This  Tern,  the 
commonest  species  over  most  of  Britain,  is  found  almost  all  over  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
breeding  in  temperate  climates  and  going  south  in  winter.  Terns  as  a group  are  exceed- 
ingly alike  in  form,  and  often  differ  little  even  in  colour.  The  Common  Tern  breeds  in 
colonies  on  low  sandy  or  shingly  sea-beaches,  or  by  fresh  water,  laying  its  two  or  three 
eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  or  with  but  the  scantiest  bedding  of  dry  grass.  The  eggs,  laid 
in  May  and  June,  are  of  the  pear-shaped  type,  of  some  shade  of  buff  in  the  ground-colour, 
spotted  or  blotched  with  black,  the  distribution  as  well  as  size  of  the  spots  varying  some- 
what. On  shingle  they  are  very  inconspicuous,  and  so  are  the  downy  young,  which  are 
little  disposed  to  move  about,  though  they  can  do  so.  Their  down  is  buff  spotted  with 
black  above,  white  below  except  for  a black  throat.  When  disturbed  Terns  are  very 
noisy,  and  mob  any  intruder  fiercely,  so  that  other  birds,  such  as  young  Gulls  and 
Partridges,  are  often  killed  by  them.  In  winter  the  Common  Tern  goes  as  far  south  as 
the  Cape  in  the  Old  World  and  Brazil  in  the  New. 

TERN,  GULL-BILLED.  Occasional  visitor,  breeding  across  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Very  like  Sandwich  Tern,  but  with  shorter  tail,  longer 
legs,  and  much  stouter  bill,  all  black  with  no  yellow  tip.  Eggs  some  shade  of  buff,  with 
rather  small  brown  and  grey  spots.  A local  race  of  the  Gull-billed  Tern  breeds  in 
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Australia,  and  as  this  typical  form  ranges  as  far  south  as  the  Malay  Archipelago  and 
Patagonia  in  winter,  the  distribution  of  this  Tern  is  nearly  world-wide.  It  is  largely  an 
inland  feeder  and  an  insect-eater,  and  owing  to  its  longer  legs,  is  more  active  on  the  ground 
than  other  Terns.  Its  note  is  more  like  the  laugh  of  a Gull  than  the  scream  of  a Tern, 
and  altogether  it  comes  nearer  to  the  Gulls  than  any  other  Tern,  while  the  Arctic  Tern, 
with  its  very  short  legs,  departs  farthest  from  them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  these 
types  have  very  wide  ranges,  but  this  may  be  said  of  several  other  Terns. 

TERN,  LITTLE.  This  is  the  most  fairy-like  bird  we  have — a beautiful  miniature 
of  the  Common  Tern,  not  very  much  larger  than  a Swift.  It  differs  in  coloration  from 
the  larger  bird  in  always  having  a white  forehead  and  the  feet  and  bill  yellow  instead 
of  red,  but  resembles  it  in  general  habits.  It  is  widely  distributed  along  our  coasts,  to 
which  it  is  a summer  visitor,  and  is  found  across  the  Continent  and  Western  Asia  to 
Northern  India,  going  south  in  winter  to  the  Cape  and  eastwards  to  Java.  This  exquisite 
little  sea-bird  has  much  the  same  haunts  and  habits  as  the  Common  and  Arctic  Terns, 
but,  unfortunately,  avoids  islands  when  breeding,  while  they  favour  them  when  possible, 
and  are  thus  safer  against  intruders  ; nor  does  it  form  such  large  colonies.  It  also  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  bare  shingle,  avoiding  sand,  and  is  less  excitable  when  disturbed.  The 
two  or  three  eggs  match  their  surroundings  very  closely,  and  besides  being  much  smaller 
are  of  the  ordinary  oval  shape  ; in  colour  they  are  pale  brown  or  buff,  with  distinct  but 
variable  markings  of  two  shades  of  brown  and  grey.  They  are  to  be  found  in  June.  The 
downy  young  differ  from  those  of  the  larger  species  in  having  buff  throats  ; the  species  is  verj' 
local  and  comparatively  scarce,  though  distributed  round  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  generally. 

TERN,  ROSEATE.  The  black  bill,  delicate  pink  breast,  and  long  tail,  which  projects 
an  inch  beyond  the 
closed  wings  in  re- 
pose, will  distinguish 
this  species  from  its 
commoner  relatives. 

It  resembles  the 
Common  and  Arctic 
Tern  in  its  haunts, 
habits,  and  eggs,  and 
may  be  found  breed- 
ing along  with  them. 

Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  is  very 
scarce,  and,  what 
with  human  perse- 
cution and  with  the 
competition  of  the 
commoner  birds, 
maintains  its  hold 
here  with  difficulty. 

A few  nesting-sites 
are  known  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  the 
Fame  Islands  being 
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NEST  OF  POCHARD. 

Made  in  a clump  of  rushes. 
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the  chief.  Abroad  has  a very  wide  breeding-range,  nesting  over  a large  part  of  both 
hemispheres,  in  tropical  as  well  as  temperate  climates,  always  on  sea-coasts. 

TERN,  SANDWICH.  Being  nearly  as  big  as  the  Black-headed  Gull,  and  with  black 
bill  and  feet,  this  is  quite  easily  distinguished  from  our  other  breeding  Terns.  The  black 
bill  is  tipped  with  yellow.  The  Sandwich  Tern  prefers  islands  near  the  coasts,  and 
resembles  the  other  species  in  general  nesting  habits  and  in  the  number  and  time  of 
production  of  its  eggs.  These  are,  however,  larger  than  in  the  others,  and  exceedingly 
variable,  the  markings  assuming  the  form  of  blotches,  spots,  or  streaks  distributed  over 


WHITE-EYED  POCHARD. 

The  sinister-looking  white  eye  of  the  male  is  the  most  noticeable  point  of  the  species.  The  white  underparts 

do  not  show  when  the  bird  is  swimming. 


the  egg  or  concentrated  near  the  large  end  ; in  colour  they  are  of  two  shades  of  brown, 
and  also  dull  lilac,  on  a ground  varying  from  buff  to  white.  In  general  appearance  they 
are  conspicuously  handsome.  Although  this  fine  Tern  has  been  exterminated  from  several 
haunts,  it  still  breeds  here  and  there  in  Great  Britain,  especially  on  the  Fame  Islands, 
and  in  one  place  in  County  Mayo.  Abroad  it  breeds  in  the  North  Sea  and  Mediterranean 
and  east  to  the  Caspian,  and  also  Eastern  North  and  Central  America. 

TERN,  SOOTY,  OR  WIDEAWAKE.  Rare  visitor  here,  breeding  on  islands  in  all 
warm  seas,  often  in  huge  colonies.  Resembles  Common  Tern  in  size  and  shape,  but  is 


RED -CRESTED  POCHARDS. 

The  Sloperesque  ’ effect  of  the  male’s  high  rounded  crest  comes  out  well  here,  but  not  all  specimens 

carry  their  crests  constantly  raised. 


TUFTED  POCHARDS. 

The  very  sharply  contrasted  colouring  of  the  male  is  well  shown,  but  the  position  prevents  the  long  pigtaii- 

like  crest  from  being  seen. 
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black  above  and  white  on  the  eyebrows  and  below.  Egg  creamy  to  pure  white,  with 
smallish  spots  of  chestnut  and  brown.  “ Sooty  ” is  a cruel  libel  on  this  beautiful  bird,  for 
its  coal-black  and  snow-white  plumage  makes  it  look  the  cleanest  of  a particularly  dainty- 
looking  group,  and  personally  I consider  it  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  The  bill  and  feet  are 
black,  so  nothing  but  black  and  white  appears  in  its  colouring.  It  will  be  noted  that  this 
resembles  that  of  many  diving  birds,  although  this  species  is  no  more  of  a swimmer  than 
other  Terns — among  the  hundreds  I have  seen  in  various  voyages  I only  once  saw  three  on 

Common  Tern, 
but  black  on  the 
belly  when  adult ; 
when  young  and 
in  winter  it  is 
white  below. 
Nesting  habits 
as  in  the  Black 
Tern ; but  eggs 
larger  and 
greener,  and 
more  finely 
spotted.  - The 
name  “Whis- 
kered ’’  refers  to 
a white  stripe 
along  the  side  of 
the  face,  and  is 
not  very  appro- 
priate. 


the  water.  The 
best-known 
breeding-place  of 
the  species  is 
“Wide  a w ake 
Fair  ” on  Ascen- 
sion  Island, 
which  is  a very 
large  colony,  and 
a valuable  source 
of  supply  of  eggs 
as  food  to  the 
i n h a b i tants  of 
the  island. 
Young  Sooty 
Terns  are  dull 
black  spotted 
with  white  in 
their  first  plum- 
age, and  look 
very  different 
from  other 
young  Terns. 


TERN, 
W H I T E - 

I 1 J§H  w I N G E D 

T E R X , H .JH  JlM  BLACK.  Occa- 

I!  II  l SKEREIJ.  ||i  A -Jfl  sional  visitor. 

Rare  visitor,  life  breeding  in 

bit' cding  in  BaA  Central  and 

South  Europe.  Sent  h 

A 1 ( and  Europe.  North 

North  Asia.  I I Africa,  and 

This  bird  is  across  Northern 

coloured  like  the  Asia.  Nestmg- 

habits  and  eggs  as  in  the  Black  Tern,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  pure  white  tail 
and  whiter  wings.  In  winter  and  when  young,  however,  it  is  very  like  the  Black  Tern 
in  the  corresponding  stages  of  plumage,  but  its  feet  are  even  less  webbed  ; in  fact,  it  can- 
not be  called  web-footed,  the  skin  between  the  toes  being  reduced  to  the  merest  rudiments. 


THICK-KNEE  OR  STONE-CURLEW.  This  bird,  which  is  like  a big  Plover,  not 
like  a Curlew,  haunts  dry  waste  open  land,  such  as  rabbit-warrens,  laying  its  eggs  usually 
in  a bare  hollow  of  the  ground.  Its  streaky-dun  plumage  and  bright  yellow  eyes  are 
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noticeable  points,  while  it  is  a good-sized  bird, 
standing  as  high  as  a hen  Pheasant.  On  the 
wing  it  shows  much  white  in  the  wings  and 
tail.  The  eggs  are  only  two  in  number,  and 
very  hard  to  find,  being  buff  of  some  shade 
with  dark  and  light  brown  spots  or  streaks,  and 
some  markings  of  French  grey.  They  are  not 
to  be  found  before  May.  They  hatch  in  about 
three  weeks,  and  the  chicks  are  as  hard  to 
make  out  as  the  eggs,  being  sandy-coloured 
with  a few  black  lines.  Their  legs  are  swollen 
at  the  hock-joints,  whence  the  name  “ Thick- 
knee,”  though  the  joint  involved  is  of  course 
not  the  true  knee ; it  really  corresponds  to  our 
heel,  the  knee  proper  in  all  birds  being  placed 
high  up  near  the  body.  This  is  a scarce  and 
local  bird,  never  breeding  in  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land, and  in  England  chiefly  in  the  south  and 
east,  though  ranging  up  to  Yorkshire ; it  is 
especially  common  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
whence  the  name  “ Norfolk  Plover  ” often 
applied  to  it.  Abroad  it  breeds  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe  and  east  to  Central  Asia  and 
even  India.  It  is  chiefly  a night-bird,  and 
owing  to  its  large  size,  a very  efficient  vermin- 
destroyer.  Unlike  most  of  our  birds  of  the  Plover  type,  it  is  generally  a summer  visitor  only, 
and  its  winter  migrations  take  it  as  far  south  as  Ceylon.  It  is  one  of  the  birds  which  represent 
the  southern  element  in  our  list,  the  Thick-knees  generally  being  birds  of  warm  climates. 


Photo  by  J.  IV.  McLellan]  [ Highbury . 

POCHARD. 

The  contrast  between  the  light  grey  body  and  dark 
foreparts  is  noticeable  at  a distance. 


THR  USH,  BLA  CK-THROA  TED. 
Song-thrush,  male  distinguished  from 
it  by  solid  black  breast ; female  with 
streaked  throat,  but  markings  not 
running  far  down.  Eggs  like  the 
Blackbird’s,  but  slightly  larger  and 
more  variable,  some  more  approach- 
ing those  of  the  Missel- thrush.  The 
Black-throated  Thrush  winters  from 
Persia  to  North-west  India,  and  may 
visit  the  south  of  Arabia. 

THRUSH,  DUSKY.  Very  rare 
visitor,  distinguished  from  our  other 
spotted  Thrushes  by  the  chestnut 
on  the  wing  quills  and  lower  back, 
and  the  thick  massing  of  the  black 
spots  on  the  breast  ; eyebrow  dis- 
tinct and  pale,  as  in  the  Redwing, 


Rare  visitant,  breeding  in  Siberia.  Larger  than 


Htioto  copy  right  J [by  Oxley  Grabham. 

POCHARD  AND  SHELDRAKE. 


The  Sheldrake  (above)  is  a surface-feeder,  and  swims  high,  especia'ly 
behind  ; the  diving  Pochard  (below)  swims  low,  and  is  especially 
“ down  by  the  stern.’ 
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a matter  of  com- 
parison ; the  pre- 
sent  bird  is 
bigger,  greyer, 
being  drab  in- 
stead  of  nut- 
brown,  and  has 
more  spots,  being 
spotted  below 
from  chin  to  tail 
Unfailing  positive 
distinctions  are, 
however,  the 
white  tips  to  the 
outside  t a i 1 - 
feathers,  and  the 
white  underside 
of  the  wing,  both 

particularly  noticeable  in  flight.  The  flight  itself  is  also  different,  being  higher,  bolder, 
and  steadier — indeed,  the  Missel-thrush  flies  as  if  he  liked  it,  while  his  more  musical 
relative  seems  merely  to  travel  on  business.  In  the  similarity  of  the  sexes  and  in  the  young 
being  spotted  with  buff  these  two  common  Thrushes  agree.  The  song  of  the  Missel-thrush 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Song-thrush,  being  short  and  loud,  and  with  more  of  the 
style  of  the  Blackbird.  Indeed,  this  latter  species  often  gets  the  credit  for  the  Missel- 
thrush’s  song,  which  is  a pity,  for  the  big  Thrush  is  an  early  and  bold  singer,  his  fondness 
for  singing  in  bad  weather  giving  him  the  local  name  of  Stormcock.  Screech-thrush,  and 
even  Jaypie,  are  other  names.  These  birds  are  very  bold  in  defence  of  their  home,  uttering 
a very  characteristic  jarring  scream,  and  attacking  predatory  birds  readily.  Indeed,  the 
reckless  courage  of  this  fine  bird  probably  operates  to  prevent  its  increase,  for  often  its  life 
is  sacrificed  thereby  ; it  is  far  less  common  than  the  Song-thrush,  but  of  late  years  has  bred 
regularly  even  in  Regent’s  Park.  Its  feeding-habits  resemble  those  of  the  Song-thrush, 
but  it  now,  unfortunately,  more  often  attacks  garden  fruit,  and  is  not  above  feeding  on  the 
young  of  other  birds,  as  has  long  been  known.  It  is  to  be  seen  all  the  year  round,  though 
a certain  amount  of  migration  goes  on.  In  some  bird-books  the  Missel-thrush  heads  the 
list  of  our  birds,  and  certainly  he  is  the  most  truly  aristocratic  bird  in  it,  and  would  be  a 
distinguished  species  in  any  country.  No  bird,  indeed,  has  so  many  line  qualities  ; he  remains 
attached  to  his  mate  all  the  year,  not  separating  from  her  after  nesting,  as  so  many  more 
renowned  songsters  do.  He  is  not  only  bold,  but  wary  and  intelligent  ; at  Dorking — a 
most  excellent  place  for  observing  birds — I noticed  that  when  Missel-thrushes,  Rooks, 
Wood-pigeons,  and  Lapwings  were  all  feeding  near  each  other  in  the  fields,  the  Missel-thrush 
was  the  first  to  rise  on  alarm,  while  at  the  same  time  I have  seen  it  feeding  on  holly-berries 
in  a tree  in  a garden  in  a quite  narrow  street.  In  London,  also,  I have  known  a pair  come 
to  my  window-sill  to  feed  as  confidently  as  the  Sparrows  in  snowy  weather,  though  in  a 
neighbourhood  of  small  back-yards,  showing  that  the  bird  is  observant  and  knows  when  to 
venture  boldly.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  species  which  feeds  on  mistletoe-berries,  a habit 
which  was  known  as  long  ago  as  Aristotle’s  time,  and  the  plant  is  no  doubt  propagated  by 
the  disgorged  seeds.  On  the  ground  the  Missel-thrush  hops  with  ease  and  even  dignity. 

The  Missel-thrush  builds,  as  one  would  expect  him  to  do  from  his  gallant  and  fearless 


and  lining  of 
wings  also  chest- 
nut, but  size  as 
large  as  the  Song- 
thrush.  Breeds 
in  northern  Asia, 
laying  eggs  of  the 
Blackbird  type; 
winters  in  north- 
west India  and 
Assam. 

THRUSH, 
MISSEL-. 
Distinguishing  the 
Missel-thrush 
from  the  Song- 
thrush  is  chiefly 
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PRATINCOLE. 

The  Pratincole  is  brown  above  and  white  below  ; its  long  swallow- 
like wings  distinguish  it  from  all  other  waders. 
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nature,  high  up  in  a tree,  usually  without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  placing  his  large 
cup-shaped  nest  in  a fork  near  the  stem  as  a rule  ; the  materials  are  weeds,  twigs,  moss, 
and  wool,  cemented  with  mud  and  lined  with  the  same  material,  but  finished  off  with  an 
inner  lining  of  fine  grass.  The  eggs,  almost  always  four  in  number,  are  pale  green,  grey, 
or  cream-colour,  spotted  with  red  and  mauve  ; these  spots  vary  very  much  in  size,  and,  when 
small,  the  red  ones  are  much  deeper  in  colour  ; sometimes  they  are  dark  and  almost  black, 
but  the  egg  is  a very  easily  recognized  one,  although  it  varies  in  shape  as  well  as  colour. 
This  bird  is  one  of  the  first  to  lay,  for  eggs  may  be  found  even  in  February,  and  a second 
brood  is  raised  later  on  in  the  season.  It  breeds  all  over  our  islands  wherever  there  are 
woods,  being  especially  common  in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  often  attracts 
attention  by  its  brave  defence  of  its  home  against  Crows  and  Magpies,  which  are  serious 
enemies  to  it,  the  more  so  as  its  first  nest  is  made  when  there  is  no  cover  to  hide  it.  In 
the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  it  does  not  nest  as  yet,  though  it  has  been  spreading  in  Scotland. 
Abroad  it  nests  over  Europe  generally,  and  eastwards  to  Central  Asia  and  in  the  Himalayas, 
where  the  elevation  ensures  a temperate  climate. 

THRUSH,  ROCK-.  Very  rare  visitor,  breeding  in  the  mountains  of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Northern  Asia.  Size  of  Song-thrush,  but  tail  short, 
and  rusty  orange  in  both  sexes  ; rest  of  female’s  plumage  mottled  brown ; cock  with  dull 
blue  head,  orange  breast,  and  white  patch  on  back.  Nest  in  hole  of  rock  or  wall  ; eggs 
pale  blue,  spotless  or  very  faintly  marked  with  rusty.  The  Blue  Rock-thrush,  a well- 
known  bird  on  the  Continent  and  in  Western  Asia,  and  supposed  to  be  the  “ Sparrow 
alone  on  the  house-top  ” in  Scripture,  has  been  mistakenly  reported  from  Ireland.  It 
resembles  the  Blackbird  in  size  and  shape,  the  male  being  saxe-blue,  and  the  female  brown 
with  pencilled  breast.  It  is  a very  fine  songster. 

THRUSH,  SIBERIAN  GROUND-.  Very  rare  visitant,  breeding  in  Siberia  and  Japan 


Photo  copyright\  [by  IV.  P.  Dando,  F.Z.S. 

COMMON  PRATINCOLE. 

The  Pratincoles  are  often  called  Swallow-plovers  :n  India,  and  this  name  gives  an  excellent  idea 

of  their  form  and  habits. 
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PTARMIGAN,  WINTER  PLUMAGE. 

If  sitting  down,  these  birds  would  be  invisible  at  a very  short  distance.  The  black  mark  before  the  male’s  eye 
distinguishes  it  from  the  Willow-grouse,  which  is  also  a larger  bird  with  a stouter  bill.  The  black  outer  tail 
feathers  are  concealed  when  the  tail  is  closed  as  here. 


Cock  slaty-black  with  white  eyebrows  and  tail-tips,  hen  brown  with  barred  breast  and 
tail-tips  also  white.  Size  of  Redwing.  In  winter  this  species  goes  as  far  south  as  Java 
and  Borneo.  It  is  said  to  be  a very  fine  singer.  The  eggs  are  variable,  some  resembling 
those  of  the  Blackbird,  while  others  are  like  Missel-thrush’s  eggs.  The  nest  is  placed  in 
a tree,  though  the  bird  generally  feeds  on  the  ground. 

THRUSH,  SONG-.  The  nut-brown  back  and  creamy  black-spotted  breast  of  the 
Song-thrush  are  so  familiar  to  everyone  that  a detailed  description  is  not  necessary  ; but  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  young  birds  of  the  year  may  be  distinguished  by  being  spotted  with 
buff  on  the  head  and  back,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  sexes  cannot  be  made  out 
by  even  the  most  experienced  bird-fanciers,  so  alike  are  they.  It  is  suspected,  however, 
that  the  finest-looking  birds  are  usually  hens.  As  most  people  have  observed,  the  Thrush 
feeds  mostly  on  small  animal  life,  especially  worms — for  which  it  may  often  be  seen 
apparently  to  listen  before  dragging  one  out — and  snails,  which  it  carries  to  some  favourite 
stone  to  smash  by  knocking  them  on  it.  It  is  sometimes  troublesome  in  the  fruit-garden, 
but  is  usually  admitted  to  be  not  nearly  so  bad  in  this  way  as  the  Blackbird — as  has  been 
neatly  remarked,  its  character  is  like  its  plumage,  merely  spotted,  whereas  the  other’s  is 
very  black.  In  winter  it  often  suffers  severely  from  hunger,  and  the  great  increase  in  this 
species  and  the  Blackbird,  so  much  complained  of  by  fruit-growers,  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  number  of  mild  winters  we  have  experienced.  The  Thrush,  however,  is  chiefly  known 
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here  as  a resident  bird,  though  there  is  much  movement  of  individuals.  Anyone  desiring 
to  feed  Thrushes  in  winter  will  find  they  will  eat  any  table  scraps,  and  also  appreciate  rotten 
fruit.  I once  saw  an  enterprising  individual  catch  a small  fish  in  the  stream  that  runs 
through  the  grounds  of  Magdalen  College  at  Oxford. 

The  song  of  this  bird  constitutes  its  chief  claim  to  regard  ; it  is  a very  free  and  loud 
singer,  and  when  it  can  get  enough  food,  as  in  London,  will  sing  nearly  all  the  year,  even 
in  frost  and  fog.  The  song,  once  identified,  cannot  be  mistaken  for  that  of  any  other  of 
our  birds,  owing  to  the  bird’s  habit  of  constantly  repeating  the  various  phrases.  All  the 
energy  of  the  bird  seems  to  be  expended  in  singing  and  in  its  attacks  upon  the  snails  ; 
except  for  this,  it  is  a very  quiet,  rather  uninteresting,  species,  and  peculiarly  harmless  in 
disposition,  though  not  sociable.  If  kindly  treated,  it  shows  no  more  fear  of  man  than 
does  the  Robin  Outside  England  this  bird  is  found  over  the  Continent  generally,  but  is 
less  common  and  familiar  than  it  is  here. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Song-thrush’s  nest  is  one  you  could  tell  with 
your  eyes  shut,  for  its  plaster  lining  is  enough  to  identify  it.  In  form  it  is  cup-shaped, 
deep,  and  thick-walled,  the  exterior  being  composed  of  twigs,  moss,  hay,  and  such-like 
materials,  consolidated  with  mud  ; 
the  interior  is  quite  smooth  and  hard, 
with  no  lining  but  a plastering  of 
cow-dung  or  mud,  which  seems  a 
very  hard  bed  for  tender  naked  young 
birds.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  in 
a bush  or  in  the  fork  of  a tree  at  a 
moderate  height,  not  more  than  a 
yard  or  two  from  the  ground ; in 
some  cases  it  may  be  found  on  the 
ground  itself,  under  cover  of  herbage, 
as  among  cabbages  in  a garden.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  second 
brood  of  the  season,  the  Thrush 
being  double-brooded.  The  eggs  arc 
nearly  as  unmistakeable  as  the  nest, 
being  of  a beautiful  bright  blue, 
scantily  spotted  with  well-defined 
black  spots.  These  vary  much  in 
number  and  distribution,  but  heavily- 
spotted  eggs  very  rarely  occur.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  pure  blue 
eggs  without  any  spots  may  occa- 
sionally be  found,  and  in  some  cases 
the  spots  are  brown  instead  of  black. 

The  number  in  the  set  is  from  four 
to  six.  Most  of  the  records  of  early 
birds’  nests  are  contributed  by  the 
Song-thrush,  which  will  go  to  nest 
at  any  time  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring  if  the  weather  is  mild. 

Its  usual  nesting-time,  however,  is 
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PTARMIGAN. 

The  upper  figure  represents  the  cock,  the  lower  the  hen.  Both 
are  in  summer  plumage. 
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PUFFINS. 


[by  ti.  t.  tiarris. 


The  Puffin’s  huge  bill  is  brightly  coloured  with  orange-red  and  blue,  and  the  feet  are  bright  orange. 
The  position  of  the  bird  in  the  foreground,  sitting  up  on  the  hocks,  is  unusual  in  this  species, 
though  normal  in  the  Razorbill  and  Guillemot. 


in  March  for  the  first  brood,  while  the  second  nests  may  be  looked  for  about  June ; 
but  this  species  is  a very  late  as  well  as  a very  early  nester,  and  October  nesting  is  on 
record  for  it.  The  Song-thrush  is  generally  distributed  with  us  as  a nesting-bird,  but  has 
not  yet  colonised  the  Shetlands  ; eastwards,  like  so  many  of  our  species,  it  finds  its  limit 
in  Persia.  In  winter  it  visits  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  an  introduced 
species  it  is  common  in  New  Zealand.  Variations  in  colour  are  not  nearly  so  common  in 
the  Song-thrush  as  in  the  Blackbird,  but  more  or  less  albinistic  specimens  do  occur.  I once 
saw  a bird  with  a very  distinct  white  band  at  the  tip  of  its  tail,  and  another  in  which  the 
breast  was  black  with  the  feathers  edged  with  cream-colour.  This  was  a fledgeling,  and  the 
rest  of  the  brood  were  normal.  A dark  variety  also  sometimes  occurs,  in  which  the 
plumage  is  about  as  dusky  as  the  hen  Blackbird’s,  and  in  the  case  of  one  I bought  myself 
Twas  told  the  whole  brood  had  been  the  same.  This  dark  mutation  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  dark  form  of  the  Song-thrush  which  is  normal  in  the  Hebrides,  nor  attributed  to 
hybridism  with  the  Blackbird,  which  is  said  sometimes  to  occur.  The  only  certain  hybrid 
with  the  Blackbird  I have  ever  seen  is  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  at  the  time  of 
writing  ; its  parentage  is  certain,  as  it  was  bred  in  an  aviary  between  a cock  Song-thrush 
and  a Blackbird  hen.  It  differs  from  the  only  two  dark  Song-thrushes  I have  seen  in  being 
dark  only  above,  the  underparts  being  as  light  as  those  of  the  normal  Song-thrush,  though 
the  spots  on  them  are  blacker.  Moreover,  its  decidedly  longer  tail,  slimmer  and  smarter  build, 
and  distinctly  yellow  under-jaw  show  the  Blackbird  character.  This,  however,  is  not  nearly 
so  evident  as  one  would  expect  from  the  very  distinct  character  of  the  Blackbird’s 
colouring,  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  see  what  the  result  of  the  reverse  cross  would 
be  like. 

THRUSH,  WHITE’S.  Occasional  visitant,  breeding  in  Siberia.  Distinguished  from 
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Missel-thrush,  which  it  most  resembles  among  our  Thrushes,  by  larger  size,  yellower  colour, 
and  crescentic  black  tips  to  feathers  both  above  and  below.  Nest  something  between 
Blackbird’s  and  Magpie’s  (without  roof,  of  course)  ; eggs  like  that  variety  of  the  Missel- 
thrush’s  which  has  a greenish  ground,  but  more  finely  spotted  and  larger. 

TIT,  BEARDED.  The  Bearded  Tit,  or  Bearded  Reedling,  as  it  is  sometimes  and  more 
properly  called,  is  about  the  size  of  a Blue  Tit,  with  a long  tail,  yellow  eyes  and  bill, 
and  cinnamon  plumage,  diversified  in  the  male  by  a grey  cap,  long  black  moustache-tufts, 
and  a black  patch  under  the  tail.  The  young,  like  the  hen,  lack  these  decorations,  and 
also  have  the  back  streaked  with  black.  The  Reedling  is  non-migratory,  and  feeds  on  small 
animal  life  and  on  seeds.  This  all-too-rare  little  marsh-bird  nests  by  reedy  waters  ; 
rarely,  however,  among  the  actual  reeds  themselves,  unless  these  are  broken  down — though 
it  lives  among  these — but  in  the  lower  herbage  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  nest  is 
placed  low  down  and  cup-shaped,  but  not  suspended  between  stems  like  the  Reed-warbler’s, 
made  of  dead  sedge,  etc.,  and  lined  with  grass  and  reed-flowers.  The  eggs  number  from 
five  to  seven,  and  are  very  characteristic — white  sprinkled  thinly  with  short  black  scratches 
of  hair-like  fineness,  as  if  peppered  with  clipped  hair,  ft  will  be  seen  that  neither  nest  nor 
eggs  are  at  all  like  a Tit’s,  and  the  name  Bearded  “ Tit  ” usually  applied  to  this  bird  is 
really  not  appropriate,  the  species  belonging  to  the  eastern  group  of  Babblers,  which  are 
otherwise  hardly  known  in  Europe.  One  very  characteristic  habit  of  these  birds  is  shown 
by  it  in  perfection  ; it  is  most  attached  to  its  mate,  the  two  cuddling  together  and  preening 
each  other’s  feathers,  while  the  male  will  spread  one  wing  over  the  hen  when  they  go  to 
sleep.  In  courting  he  displays  his  black  moustaches  and  raises  his  tail  to  show  the  black 
patch  underneath.  The  eggs  are  first  to  be  found  in  April ; but  as  this  bird  breeds  twice, 
or  even  oftener,  during  the  season,  August  is  not  too  late  for  them.  With  such  prolificacy, 
it  ought  to  be  abundant  ; but  owing  to  its  special  requirements  in  the  way  of  great  reed- 
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PUFFINS. 

The  Puffin  stands  upon  its  toes  when  on  shore,  as  a rule,  as  also  does  the  Little  Auk. 
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beds  for  a home,  its  sedentary  habits,  and  the  persecution  of  collectors,  it  is  local  to  a degree, 
only  breeding  nowadays  in  Norfolk  and  Devon  ; it  seems  never  to  have  been  known  north 
of  the  Midlands  or  in  Ireland.  On  the  Continent  it  has  a wide  breeding-range,  all  across 
Europe  in  marshy  districts  and  east  to  Central  Asia.  The  Asiatic  birds  are  very  pale 
buff  instead  of  cinnamon  in  colour.  Continental  specimens  of  the  Bearded  Tit  are  commonly 
imported,  and  the  bird  has  bred  in  an  aviary  here  ; but  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  on 
Hornsea  Mere,  in  Yorkshire,  was  unfortunately  a failure.  The  nearest  relative  of  the 
Bearded  Reedling  appears  to  be  Heude’s  Crow-tit,  one  of  a group  of  thick-billed  Babblers. 
It  haunts  reed-beds  in  China  and  is  very  like  the  Reedling,  except  for  its  larger  size  and 
thick  bill,  but,  curiously  enough,  has  black  eyebrows  instead  of  black  moustaches.  This 
cropping-up  of  a colour-patch  in  different  parts  of  allied  birds  is  also  found  in  our  Shrikes, 

where  the  chestnut 
colour  is  found  on 
the  back  in  the  Red- 
backed  Shrike,  on 
the  head  in  the 
Woodchat,  and  on 
the  flanks  in  the 
Masked  species. 

TIT,  BLUE. 
One  of  the  most 
certain  visitants  to 
any  garden,  even  in 
a large  town,  is  the 
fluffy  - looking  little 
blue-and-yellow  bird, 
much  smaller  than 
a Sparrow,  whose 
name  of  Tomtit 
bears  witness  to  a 
kindly  feeling  to- 
wards his  pert 
little  personality. 
All  of  the  family 
are  quite  unmis- 

takeable,  although  the  hen  is  noticeably  less  bright  than  the  cock  when  both  can  be 
seen  together,  and  the  colours  of  the  young  ones  are  decidedly  blurred.  Blue  Tits  are 
fairly  sociable,  though  decidedly  pugnacious,  and  a pair  or  party  may  often  be  seen 
together.  What  may  be  called  the  normal  food  of  the  Blue  Tit  is  insects,  especially 
small  ones,  and  generally  speaking  it  is  a most  beneficial  bird  in  a garden  ; but  it  will  eat 
almost  anything,  and  is  found  to  be  at  times  destructive  to  fruit — not  soft  fruit,  but  apples 
and  pears.  It  is  also  very  fond  of  hempseed,  and  by  growing  the  plant  it  is  easily  attracted, 
as  indeed  it  may  be  by  hanging  up  a meaty  bone  or  piece  of  suet,  or  a cocoa-nut  cut  in 
half,  when  its  antics  are  amusing  to  watch,  as  it  can  cling  to  anything  upside  down.  It 
is  an  active  bird  in  every  way,  and  when  on  the  ground,  to  which  it  sometimes  ventures, 
though  usually  keeping  to  the  trees,  hops  about  far  more  nimbly  than  the  Sparrow.  When 
feeding,  it  only  swallows  small  bits,  and  if  it  gets  a large  morsel,  holds  it  under  its  feet 
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YOUNG  PUFFIN. 


The  beak  in  this  stage  is  quite  small,  as  it  is  in  the  adult  in  winter,  when  the  horny 
bridal  face-mask  has  sloughed  off. 
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while  pecking  at  it.  In 
this  way  it  cracks  seed, 
not  taking  it  in  its  bill, 
but  holding  and  ham- 
mering it.  It  has  a 
cheerful,  lively  little 
chatter,  but  cannot  be 
said  to  sing.  As  an 
instance  of  its  tameness, 
I may  mention  that  a 
bird  in  Regent’s  Park 
once  settled  on  my  hand 
to  take  a piece  of 
monkey-nut,  after  vainly 
trying  to  catch  it  in  the 
air  among  a crowd  of 
eager  Sparrows.  It  had 
previously  asked  for 
food  by  hovering  in 
front  of  my  face  and 
then  settling  on  the 
ground  and  looking 
up  at  me,  though  the 
weather  was  not.  severe 
at  the  time.  It  is  not 
likely  that  it  was  an 
escaped  aviary  bird, 
for  the  Blue  Tit  is 
rarely  kept  in  confine- 
ment, and  indeed  is 
rather  delicate  when 
caged. 

This  bird  is  migratory 
to  some  extent,  though 
most  conspicuous  here 
in  winter ; outside  our 
islands  it  is  found  over 
Europe  generally  and  as 
far  west  as  Persia.  This 
delightfully  lively  and 
pretty  little  bird  is 
essentially,  like  nearly 
all  our  Tits,  a builder 
in  holes.  In  his  primi- 
tive condition  he  has  no 
doubt  to  be  content 
with  those  in  old  trees, 
rocks,  banks,  etc.,  and 


ANDALUSIAN  HEMIPODE  OR  BUTTON  QUAIL. 

Although  the  absence  of  the  back  toe  cannot  be  seen  here,  the  larger  head  and 
longer  bill  contrast  with  those  of  the  true  Quail. 


COMMON  QUAIL 

The  male  bird  is  on  the  right,  the  female,  with  the  young,  on  the  left. 
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in  such  sites  his  nest  is  often  placed  still,  at  no  great  height  from  the  ground.  But, 
as  a familiar  town  and  garden  bird,  he  is  found  building  in  the  queerest  places — in  tops 
of  lamp-posts,  holes  in  walls,  disused  jars  and  bottles,  inverted  flower-pots,  and  the  like, 
and  will  readily  take  to  a closed  nest-box,  which  should  not  be  hung  too  high,  and  should 
have  an  orifice  for  entry  too  small  to  admit  Sparrows — not  much  over  an  inch  wide — and 
no  perch  before  this  entrance.  A pair  of  Blue  Tits  have  been  known  to  occupy  the  same 
nesting-site,  in  thismase  a large  stone  bottle  put  up  in  a tree,  for  a century;  no  doubt 
as  one  of  the  pair 
died,  the  surviv- 
ing partner  got 


another,  and  so 
the  traditional 
occupancy  was 
kept  up.  The 
nest  is  a rather 
shapeless  mass  of 
soft  materia  1— 
moss,  wool  and 
hair — packed 
closely  together  in 
a cup-like  hollow, 
in  which  are  de- 
posited the  eggs. 

These  are  numer- 
ous, varying  from 
six  to  eighteen, 
eight  or  ten  being 
the  usual  number, 
so  that  it  is 
possible  the  very 
large  clutches  are 
contributed  by 
two  hens  using 
the  same  nest  ; 
they  are  white  in 
colour,  speckled 
with  pale  red. 

The  old  bird  sits 
closely  and  de- 
fends the  nest 
vigorously,  hiss- 
ing and  biting 

April  and  go  on  till  midsummer.  The  foreign  relatives  of  the  Blue  Tit  are  very 
interesting.  In  Algeria  and  the  Canary  Islands  occur  races  of  a much  darker  blue,  the 
Ultramarine  Tit  and  its  allies,  and  these  show  a tendency  to  the  elimination  of  the  green 
tint  found  on  the  back  of  our  bird  or  of  the  yellow  on  the  breast.  Then  in  north-eastern 
Europe  and  Siberia  is  found  the  lovely  Azure  Tit,  which  is  all  blue-and-white,  with  a much 
longer  tail  than  the  Blue  and  Ultramarine  Tits,  and  altogether  larger.  Yet  this  is 
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THE  WATER-RAIL. 

The  Water-rail’s  bill  is  not  only  much  longer  than  the  Landrail’s, 
but  chiefly  red  in  colour. 


with  the  greatest 
courage  and 
energy.  The 
young  are  fed 
very  frequently ; 
a pair  have  been 
observed  to  keep 
feeding  them 
almost  con- 
tinuously for 
seventeen  hours, 
during  which  time 
food  was  taken  in 
four  hundred  and 
eighty-two  times. 
As  these  Tits 
have  been  ob- 
served to  feed 
their  young  on 
such  very  de- 
structive garden 
caterpillars  as 
those  of  the 
Magpie-moth  and 
Winter -moth,  it 
is  easy  to  see 
that  they  are  well 
worth  encourage- 
ment in  gardens, 
in  spite  of  the 
damage  they 
sometimes  do  to 
pears  later  on. 
Nesting  opera- 
tions commence  in 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge)  RAVEN.  [Enfield. 

The  Raven  on  the  ground  does  not  look  dignified  unless  standing  ; his  gait,  as  Dickens  well  remarked,  is  like 
that  of  “ a very  particular  gentleman,  in  very  tight  boots,  trying  to  walk  fast  over  loose  pebbles.’’ 
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connected  with  the  Bine  Tit  by  the  intermediate  form  known  as  Pleske’s  Tit,  which 
interbreeds  with  both  Blue  and  Azure  Tits,  and  is  probably  only  a hybrid  between 
them  in  the  first  place.  Thus  the  case  of  these  Tits  recall  that  of  the  Chaffinches  showing 
a tendency  to  the  production  of  dark-blue  forms  in  North  Africa  and  the  Canary  Islands, 
while  the  wide-ranging  and  very  distinctly-coloured  Azure  Tit  may  be  compared  to  the 
Brambling  in  the  Chaffinch  group. 

TIT,  COAL-.  The  Coal-tit  is  about  the  size  of  the  Blue  Tit,  but  very  soberly  coloured, 
being  drab  with  a black  head,  set  off  by  white  cheeks  and  a white  spot  on  the  back  of  the 
neck.  The  young  are  yellowish  where  the  old  ones  show  this  white.  In  general  habits 
the  Coal-tit  resembles  the  Blue  Tit,  but  is  not  so  common,  though  it  freely  enters  gardens 
wherever  found,  and  is  quite  ready  to  partake  of  our  hospitality.  It  is  not  migratory, 
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NESTLING  RAVENS. 


[by  W.  S.  Berridge,  F.Z.S. 


These  birds  are,  as  may  be  seen,  not  in  their  real  nest.  The  gaping  for  food  and  the  nakedness  are 
characteristic  of  passerine  birds  generally. 


and  British  specimens  are  much  browner  than  most  of  those  from  the  Continent.  The  bird 
is  widely  distributed  across  Europe,  and  doubtfully  distinct  species  replace  it  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia  also.  The  Coal-tit  is  often  found  nesting  in  situations  similar  to  those 
frequented  by  the  commoner  Blue  Tit — holes  in  banks  or  tree-trunks,  and  so  forth — but  it  is 
remarkable  among  our  species  in  particularly  favouring  nesting-sites  which  are  very  low 
down,  within  a foot  or  so  of  the  ground,  or  even  level  with  it,  so  that  the  nest  is  actually 
below  the  ground.  The  risk  it  runs  in  frequenting  such  situations  must  be  considerable, 
and  may  account  for  the  species  being  scarcer  than  the  Great  and  Blue  Tits.  The  nest  is 
made  of  grass  and  moss,  with  a warm  lining  of  feathers.  The  eggs  are  numerous,  sometimes 
as  many  as  ten,  and  seldom  as  fewr  as  five  ; they  are  white  speckled  with  red,  very  much 
like  those  of  the  Blue  Tit.  From  April  to  June  is  the  time  at  which  they  may  be  found. 


Photo  by)  [W.  Saville  Kent,  F.Z.S. 

Male  Ruff  in  Full  Breeding  Plumage. 

The  legs  are  often  much  brighter  than  in  this  specimen. 


BLACKBIRD. 
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The  hen  Robin  is  like  her  mate,  but  the  hen  Blackbird  is  brown, 
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The  Coal-tit  is 
deservedly  the 
favourite  of 
those  who 
maintain  a 
bird-table  in 
their  gardens 
because  it  is  the 
smallest  and 
weakest  of  the 
Tits  which  re- 
gularly attend, 
and  is  conse- 
quently bullied 
by  all  the 
others.  Yet  its 
irrepressible 
courage  always 
brings  it  back 
the  instant  that 
the  coast  is 

clear,  and  its  amazing  agility  in  flight  enables  it  always  to  escape  even  its  most  persistent 
persecutor,  the  Blue  Tit,  by  just  that  fraction  of  an  inch  which, makes  all  the  difference.  So 
in  the  long  run  the  Coal-tit  seems  to  get  even  more  food  from  the  table  than  many  birds 
considerably  his  superior  in  fighting- weight.  It  is  probably  this  habit  of  the  different  Tits 
to  persecute  those  which  are  smaller  than  themselves  which  has  led  to  the  Coal-tit’s  frequent 
adoption,  as 
noticed  above, 
of  an  under- 
ground site  for 
its  nest.  The 
supply  of  suit- 
able nesting- 
sites  has  more 
influence,  per- 
haps, than  any 
other  factor 
upon  the  dis- 
tribution of 
birds  ; and  the 
Coal-tit,  having 
the  misfortune 
to  be  slightly 
smaller  than  the 
Blue  Tit,  is 
obliged  to  find  a 
nest-hole  which 
is  too  small  for 


Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge J [ Enfield . 

NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  RAVEN. 

The  only  remarkable  point  about  the  Raven’s  eggs  is  their  small  size  in  proportion 

to  that  of  the  bird. 


Photo  copyright  by]  RAVENS.  [KC  S,  Berridge.  F.Z.S. 

The  large  head  and  bill  of  the  Raven  are  very  characteristic,  as  is  also  the  beard-hke 
development  of  the  feathers  on  the  throat. 
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the  latter  to  enter  but  is  just  large  enough  for  itself.  As  their  difference  in  size  is  really  so 
trifling  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  human  vision,  it  follows  that  there  are  very  few  holes 
indeed  which  fulfil  these  requirements,  and  therefore  our  Coal-tits  have  been  driven  to 
occupy  sites  which,  from  other  points  of  view,  are  eminently  unsuitable.  In  countries 
where  large  stretches  of  forest  are  still  uncared-for  and  dead  trees  are  allowed  to  rot 
where  they  stand,  and  even  when  they  fall  are  often  propped  up  by  their  neighbours,  the 
little  Coal-tits  manage  to  be  common,  because  holes  in  decayed  trees  abound  on  every 
side.  But  in  countries  like  Britain,  where  the  dwindling  area  of  woodland  has  long  been 
under  care,  there  are  not  enough  holes  to  go  round,  and  the  smaller  and  weaker  Tits  have 

to  retire.  In  the  winter,  however, 
there  always  seems  to  be  a marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  our  Coal- 
tits,  especially  round  our  towns. 
This  is  only  to  a very  slight  extent 
explained  by  the  immigration  of 
foreign  Coal-tits  in  the  autumn ; 
for  the  so-called  Continental  Coal-tit, 
although  readily  distinguishable  from 
the  British  bird  by  the  bluish-grey, 
instead  of  drab,  colouring  of  its  back, 
is  rarely  observed  in  this  country. 
The  real  reason  of  the  increase  is  no 
doubt  that  Coal-tits,  when  relieved 
for  a season  from  the  necessity  of 
owning  a nest-site,  are  free  to  wander 
from  the  woods  to  the  gardens  and 
cultivated  grounds  which  afford  them 
easier  and  more  pleasant  living.  If, 
in  constructing  nest-boxes  for  Tits, 
we  were  careful  to  observe  the  minute 
difference  in  size  of  the  entrance 
which  would  suit  the  Coal-tit  but 
would  exclude  the  Blue  Tit,  we 
should  probably  soon  find  the 
former  becoming  a much  more 
common  bird  than  it  is  at  present. 
Even  now  it  is  one  of  the  regular 
members  of  the  mixed  parties  of 
various  Tits,  with  Goldcrests  and 
Tree-creepers,  which  wander  through 
the  woods  in  winter,  keeping  their 
straggling  ranks  together  by  their 
constant  needle-cries  ; and  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  its  small  size  the  Coal-tit  is  found  nesting 
over  the  British  Isles  generally,  except  in  the  northern  island  groups,  and  all  across  Europe  and 
temperate  Asia,  Continental  specimens  being  greyer  in  colour.  The  Coal-tit  of  Cyprus,  is 
however,  more  like  our  own.  In  Ireland  there  is  a race  of  the  Coal-tit,  lately  dignified  in  some 
ornithological  works  with  the  rank  of  a separate  species  as  the  “ Irish  Coal-tit,”  with  yellow- 
tinged  cheeks  and  underparts,  and  in  Algeria  there  is  another  with  this  yellowness  still  more 


Photo  copyright ] RAVEN.  [iy  W-  P.  Dando.  F.Z.S. 

The  Raven  is  pre-eminent  among  our  Crows  by  his  size ; he  looks 
about  twice  as  big  as  a Rook.  His  breadth  of  shoulder  and  depth  of 
beak  are  very  noticeable,  and  come  out  well  in  the  attitude  shown. 
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Photo i NESTLING  RAZORBILL.  [Rowland  Ward  Studios. 

The  white  head  is  a curious  and  noticeable  point  in  the  Razorbill 
when  in  down. 


peculiarities  which  distinguish  them  from 
their  parents  the  characteristics  of  earlier 
ancestors  : and  so  far  as  British  Tits  are 
concerned,  we  can  see  that  the  Great  Tit, 
with  its  prevalent  hues  of  green  and  yellow 
most  nearly  represents  the  ancestral  type. 
This  was  only  to  be  expected,  because  its 
comparative  size  and  strength  would  natur- 
ally enable  it  to  hold  its  own  better  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  We  may  therefore 
assume  that  among  our  Tits  the  course 
of  evolution  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
not  only  eliminating  the  original  green  and 
yellow,  but  also  of  reducing  the  size  of  the 
various  species.  That  this  is  so  we  see 
most  clearly  in  the  Long-tailed  Tit,  which 
is  not  only  the  smallest  and  furthest 
removed  from  the  ancestral  scheme  of 
colour — inasmuch  as  it  is  black-and-white 
with  a dash  of  pink — but  is  also  the  = most 
highly  differentiated  in  structure  and 
habits,  this  being  the  natural  result  of 
a harder  struggle  for  existence. 

TIT,  CRESTED.  The  Crested  Tit  only 
breeds  with  us  in  or  near  the  Spey  valley 
in  Scotland,  but  abroad  it  nests,  in  pine 
forests  for  the  most  part,  through  Central 
Europe  generally.  It  is,  like  the  Marsh- 
Tit,  a sober-coloured  little  bird,  but  its 


pronounced  These  are  primitive 
forms,  for  the  young  of  our 
ordinary  Coal-tit  is  yellowish  on 
the  white  parts  ; and  there  seems 
to  be  a general  tendency  in  Tits 
to  get  rid  of  the  ancestral  yellow 
colour,  for  in  both  the  Blue  and 
the  Great  Tits  the  cheeks  are 
yellow'  in  the  young,  though  white 
in  the  adult,  and  even  the  Azure 
Tit,  which  show's  more  white  than 
any  other  species,  has  a little 
yellow  about  it  when  young.  Thus 
the  Tits  collectively  illustrate  the 
principle  that  the  young  of  a 
species  generally  reproduce  in  the 


Photo  by/Gibson<&  Sons ] RAZORBILL.  [Penzance. 

The  bird  is  here  shown  in  summer  plumage  ; in  winter  dress 
both  it  and  the  Guillemot  have  the  throat  and  front  of 
the  neck  white. 
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TIT,  GREAT , or  OXEYE.  This  bird 
is  commonly  called  the  Great  Tit  in 
books,  but  Oxeye  seems  to  be  its  real 
popular  name.  It  is  barely  as  large  as 
a Sparrow,  and  its  black-and-white  head 
and  yellow  breast  distinguish  it  at  once 
and  make  it  a showy  bird.  The  sexes 
are  almost  alike,  and  the  young  merely 
rather  duller  ; but  the  adult  male  can 
always  be  distinguished  easily  by  the 
handsome  width  of  the  black  stripe 
down  the  centre-' of  its  yellow  waistcoat. 
It  is  a common  garden  bird,  but  less 
numerous  than  the  Blue  Tit,  and  more 
than  a,  pair  are  seldom  seen  together. 
This  may  be  on  account  of  its  fierce 
disposition,  for  in  captivity  these  birds 


Photo  by  E.  Stiff ner\ 


[Lewes. 


RAZORBILL’S  EGG  IN  CREVICE. 

Being  seen  “ end  on.”  the  egg  looks  rounded,  but  is  not  so, 
though  less  elongated  than  that  of  the  Guillemot. 


long  conspicuous  pointed  crest  surmounting  a head  of  mixed  black-and-white  is  quite  unique 
among  our  small  birds  and  has  encouraged  some  of  the  more  scientific  ornithologists  to  create 
a new  genus,  dophophanes,  for  it.  Such  refinement  of  classification  is,  however,  quite 
unnecessary,  at  least  for  ordinary  bird-students.  The  same  may  be  said  even  more  emphatic- 
ally of  the  attempt  to  separate  the  Scottish  representative  of  the  Crested  Tit  as  a sub-species 
by  itself  on  the  ground  that  it  has  a darker,  more  olive-brownish  upper  surface,  shorter  wings 
and  browner  flanks.  As,  however,  these  differences  are  scarcely  at  all  apparent  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  it  is  better  for  us  to  adhere  to  the  older  and  simpler  nomenclature.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  doubt  that  all  races  of  an  established 
species  which  have  become  isolated  geo- 
graphically must  tend  to  acquire  local 
peculiarities  which  will  increase  with  the 
passage  of  time  until  they  deserve  to 
be  classified  under  a scientific  name  of 
their  own  ; but  when  the  differences  are 
so  slight  that  only  experts  can  discern 
them  such  nicety  in  names  is  premature. 

This  very  local  little  bird,  the  Crested 
Tit,  has  the  usual  nesting-habits  of  the 
Tits,  breeding  in  a hole  in  a tree,  usually 
a pine,  as  it  chiefly  affects  forests  of 
these  trees  ; sometimes  it  uses  the  old 
nest  of  another  bird.  The  nest  is  a care- 
lessly-put-together  collection  of  moss  and 
grass,  lined  with  fur,  feathers,  etc.  The 
eggs  are  white  with  red  spots,  after  the 
usual  style  of  Tits’  eggs,  but  very 
distinctly  marked,  though  the  markings 
vary  greatly.  Five  to  eight  form  the 
sets  and  they  are  laid  as  early  as  April. 
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are  apt  to  kill  each  other,  and  no  doubt  the  same  thing  often  happens  when  they  are  at  large  ; 
at  any  rate,  they  not  unfrequently  kill  other  small  birds,  and  devour  their  brains.  Even  a 
bat,  and  so  comparatively  large  a bird  as  a starling,  have  been  seen  to  be  treated  in  this  way. 
Their  ordinary  food  is,  howrever,  insects,  and  they  are  decidedly  useful,  even  their  depredations 
on  other  species  being  pardonable  in  view  of  the  tendency  of  some  of  our  small  birds  to  increase 
unduly.  This  Tit  is  particularly  fond  of  sunflower  seed,  and  is  sure  to  appear  where  sunflowers 
are  grown.  It  is  also  attracted  by  the  same  food  as  pleases  the  Blue  Tit — meaty  bones, 
cocoanut,  etc.  In  view  of  the  bloodthirsty  character  given,  not  undeservedly,  to  the  Great 
Tit,  one  would  naturally  expect  that,  where  a choice  of  viands,  such  as  fat  and  cocoanut,  is 
offered,  it  would  always  choose  the  fat,  leaving  the  cocoanut  for  the  smaller  Tit.  The  contrary 
is  the  case,  however,  for,  so  long  as  a rag  of  the  fat  remains  the  Blue  Tits  will  hang  upon  it  all 


Photo  hy  -T.  M.  Blackman]  NEST  OF  LESSER  REDPOLL.  [Preston. 

in  a hawthorn  bush  ; the  Redpoll  generally  builds  higher  than  the  Linnet  where  there  are  trees,  though  it  is  a more 
adaptable  .species,  and  its  northern  races  breed  in  countries  where  there  are  no  trees  at  all. 


day  long,  while  the  Great  Tits,  male  and  female,  will  be  coming  alternately  for  half-minute 
interviews  with  the  cocoanut.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  when  the  shepherd  on  a farm  has 
skinned  the  carcase  of  a dead  sheep  and  hung  up  part  of  it  on  a tree  until  he  can  take  it  home 
for  the  dogs  in  the  evening,  the  small  birds  which  will  be  coming  and  going  around  it  through 
all  the  hours  of  daylight  will — unless  times  are  hard — be  Blue  Tits  only.  This  might  seem  to 
show  that  the  Blue  Tit  is  really  of  a more  carnivorous  and  sanguinary  disposition  than  his  larger 
relative  ; and  such,  in  fact’,'  appears  to  be  the  case.  Never,  for  instance,  has  one  of  a pair  of 
Great  Tits  been  known  to  murder  the  other  for  the  sake  of  its  brains,  yet  a Blue  Tit  has  been 
seen  to  do  so.  One  was  caught  by  the  feet  in  a small  trap  set  for  mice,  and  the  other,  seeing 
it  in  difficulties,  pounced  fiercely  upon  it,  battered  its  skull  open  and  devoured  the  contents. 
Although  it  may  be  only  very  comparative  praise  for  the  Great  Tit  to  say  that  this  particular 


Photo  by  C.  Reid ] XWishaw,  N.B. 

YOUNG  REDPOLLS. 

The  very  plain  streaky  brown  plumage  of  these  young  Redpolls  is  a most  primitive  type  of  colouring  ; their  very  small  bills  in  comparison  with  those 

of  our  other  Finches  are  already  noticeable. 
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Photo  by  R.  B.  Lodge ] [Enfield. 

LESSER  REDPOLL  EATING  THISTLE  SEEDS. 

A most  excellent  and  characteristic  photograph  of  this  Tit  - like  little  Finch. 


kind  of  atrocity  has  never  been  proved  against  it,  still  one  is  glad  to  give  it  the  credit,  because 
the  birds’  sprightly  and  engaging  ways,  together  with  its  handsome  plumage  and  generally 
well-groomed  appearance,  always  attract  one’s  favourable  notice  ; and  perhaps  the  quality 
which  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  Great  Tit  is  the  same  which  endears  the  Robin  to  us,  namely, 
his  fearlessness  in  human  presence  and  his  readiness  to  make  use  of  old  human  utensils  as 
nesting-sites.  Leave  a rhubarb-pot  or  a bucket  with  a hole  in  it  upside  down  in  any  corner 
near  the  house,  and  the  chances  are  that  either  a Robin  or  a Great  Tit  will  occupy  it.  Once 
at  a house  in  the  country  it  was  decided  to  put  some  small  birds 'into,  a large  aviary  in  the 
garden  for  the  winter,  and  a cage  trap  was  set,  baited  with  breadcrumbs.  In  about  a minute 
the  “ snap  ” of  the  cage  was  heard  and  a Great  Tit  was  inside.  It  was  immediately  released 
in  the  aviary — a very  roomy  structure  which  branched  out  into  separate  apartments  and  had 
been  used  by  a previous  tenant  for  laying  pheasants.  The  trap  was  reset  and  in  a. minute  or 
two  a Great  Tit  was  again  released  in  the  aviary.  This  went  on  until  the  trap  had  been  emptied 
five  times,  and  some  surprise  was  felt,  in  spite  of  the  size  of  the  prison,  that  no  sign  of  the  first 
four  captives  had  been  seen.  Was  it  possible  that  they  had  all  murdered  one  another  so 
quickly  ? So  the  fifth  release  was  made  and  the  new  arrival  was  watched.  After  dallying 
for  a few  moments  to  hunt  for  a spider 'it  flew  straight  to  a small  hole  in  one  corner  of  the 
netting,  slipped  through  and  went  off  across  the  lawn  to  the  place  where  the  trap  had  been. 
The  same  Great  Tit  had  been  trapped  five  times  and,  at  the  price  of  a good  mouthful  of  crumbs 
per  time,  was  quite  ready  to  repeat  the  experience.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  bird  in 
Britain — where,  unfortunately,  our  “ feathered  friends  ” have-not  without  reason  acquired  a 
general  mistrust  of  man  and  all  his  works — would  have  been  so  unwisely  confident.  But 
captivity  has  no  terrors,  apparently,  for  the  Great  Tit.  One  which  was  confined  in  an  aviary 
with  other  birds  that  were  too  large  for  it  to  kill  discovered  a small  opening  in  the  wire  and 
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used  to  go  in  and  out  as  its  fancy  dictated  ; and  another  utilised  the  first  hours  of  captivity  in 
enlarging  a little  hole  in  the  wall  until  it  was  large  enough  to  make  a comfortable  roosting-place. 
Here,  however,  it  is -regrettable  to  be 'Compelled  to  add  that  by  the  next  morning  it  had 
killed  a Canary,  a Linnet  and  a Redpoll.  Another  serious  blemish  on  the  Great  Tit’s  character 
is  its  occasional  development  of  a taste  for  hive  bees,  which  it  kills  most  adroitly,  pulling  out 
the  insect’s  sting  before  eating  it.  When  a Great  Tit  acquires  the  habit  of  hanging  around  a 
hive  all  day,  killing  bees  as  they  emerge,  the  proprietor  is  compelled  to  adopt 'drastic  measures 
in  defence  of  his  property  ; but  on  behalf  of  the  bird  it  may  be  said  that  it  may  not  have  been 
to  blame  in  the  first  instance.  Like  the  Kea  Parrots  of  New  Zealand,  the  Great  Tit  appears 
to  have  been  led  into  crime  by  the  temptations  left  in  its  way.  Formerly  the  Keas  were  only 
known  to  be  carnivorous  in  tastes  when  they  became  useful  scavengers  around  the  slaughter- 
houses, eating  the  offal  and  showing  special  fondness  Tor  the  fat  adhering  to  The  skins  which 
were  spread  upon  the  roofs  to  dry.  Then  thereicamea  great  year  of  drought,  when  the  sheep 
died  like  flies  and  their  carcases  littered  the  country-side.  The  Keas,  not  observing  any 
particular  difference  between  these  carcases  and  the  remains  upon  which  they  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  feed,  took  grateful  advantage  of  the  abundance  thus  provided  for  them  and 
developed  a special  taste  for  the  fat  remaining  around  the  kidneys  of  the  dead  sheep  ; and  they 
quickly  learned  how  to  reach  it  with  their  powerful  hooked  bills  through  the  skin.  If  the 
sheep  happened  not  to  be  quite  dead,  they  did  not  understand  the  difference  from  our  point 
of  view  ; and  thus  they  acquired  their  present  pestilent  habit — for  which  they  are  being  ruth- 
lessly, but  necessarily,  exterminated — of  perching  upon  the  backs  of  living  sheep  and  digging 
out  the  fat  around  the  kidneys,  thus  killing  the  unhappy  sheep.  A similar  chain  of  cause  and 
effect  appears  to  have  led  to  the  demoralisation  of  Great  Tits  in  the  matter  of  bees,  because, 
when  they  were  first  accused  of  killing  bees,  some  observers  testified  on  their  behalf  that  they 
only  ate  the  dead  bees  lying  in  front  of  the  hives.  Under  normal  conditions  of  careful  bee- 


Photo  copyright]  [by  Lewis  Medland,  F.Z.S. 

REDSHANK. 

The  barring  of  the  tail  characteristic  of  this  bird  is  noticeable  in  the  photo,  but  not  the 
white  patch  on  the  wing,  which  is  concealed  in  repose. 
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keeping,  of  course,  there  should  not  have  been  dead  bees  lying  in  front  of  the  hives  ; but  for 
many  years  the  ravages  of  bee  disease  have  littered  the  surroundings  of  the  hives  with  dead 
and  dying  bees.  Upon  these  the  Great  Tits  learned  to  feed  freely,  and  now,  when  the  bee 
disease  appears  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  introduction  of  immune  stocks,  they  continue 
to  feed  upon  the  healthy  bees.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  explanation  given  by  an  experienced 
beekeeper  who  is  also  a friend  of  the  birds.  Similar  attempts  were  made  to  defend  the  Great 
Fit  from  another  charge,  on  which  the  Blue  Tit  is  also  arraigned,  of  ruining  crops  of  choice 
pears  by  hanging  upon  the  stalks  of  the  ripening  fruit  and  pecking  large  holes  in  each.  On 
this  charge  being  formulated,  many  bird-lovers  who  had  examined  the  spoilt  pears  in  their 

own  gardens  and  often  discovered 
earwigs,  which  are  known  to  be 
terribly  destructive  to  ripe  fruit, 
lurking  in  the  excavations,  declared 
that  the  insectivorous  Tits  had  been 
maligned  and  that  they  only  visited 
the  pear-trees  in  order  to  eat  the 
earwigs.  Such  a t summer  as  that 
of  1921  must,  however,  have  con- 
vinced the  most  ardent  partisans 
of  the  birds  that  in  this  matter 
the  defence  had  not  really  a leg 
to  stand  upon.  During  the  climax 
of  the  great  drought,  when  the 
scarcity  of  water  became  propor- 
tionate to  every  creature’s  need  of 
it,  trees  of  choice  pears  seemed  to 
contain  more  Tits  than  pears  all 
day  long,  and  after  a time  the 
birds  became  equally  destructive 
to  inferior  pears and  even  apples. 
The  best  pears  were  no  doubt 
chosen  first  on  account  of  their 
juiciness  ; and,  where  circum- 
stances allowed,  it  was  found  that 
these  could  be  protected  all  through 
the  drought  by  discs  of  stiff  paper 
placed  round  their  stalks,  pre- 
venting the  birds  from  reaching 
them.  The  Blue  Tits  were 
undoubtedly  by  far  the  worst  offenders,  but  the  Great  Tits  also  were  far  from  blameless. 
Like  many  human  criminals,  the  Great  Tit  appears  to  possess  remarkable  intelligence — to 
call  iLa  “ brainy  ” bird  might  seem  a sinister  compliment  in  view  of  the  worst  charge  against 
him — with  an  admirable  faculty  of  adapting  his  conduct  to  circumstances.  When,  for  instance, 
nuts  are  suspended  from  a bar  by  strings  in  order  that  the  acrobatic  feats  of  the  Tits,  swinging 
upon  them  as  they  feed,  may  be  observed,  the  Blue  Tit;  obligingly  but  unthinkingly  affords 
the  display  required  ; but  the  Great  Tit  perches  upon  the  bar  above  a string  and  pulls  it  up  with 
beak  and  foot  until  it  can  be  seized  and  held  upon  the  bar  to  be  eaten  comfortably.  The  bird 
is  remarkable  also  in  its  industry  and  cleverness  as  a nest-builder.  When,  as  often  happens. 


Photo  by  R.  Chislett]  [ Rotherham . 

REDSHANK  SITTING. 

A nest  in  the  grass  is  advantageous  on  account  of  the  protection 
by  the  blades,  which  afford  good  cover. 


Photo  hit  C Reid ] [Wishaw,  N.B 

NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  REDSHANK  ON  SHINGLE. 

In  the  open  shingle  the  coloration  of  the  eggs  themselves  is  protective. 


Photo  by  C.  W.  Colthrup ] [E.  Dulwich. 

NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  REDSHANK  IN  SLOE  BUSH. 

In  windswept  marshy  localities  sloe  - bushes  creep  on  the  ground,  but  a site  in  this  growth  has  no  special 

advantages  in  the  way  of  protection. 
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upon  investigating  the  interior  of  a hole  which  appears  suitable,  as  in  the  bottom  of  an  upturned 
rhubarb-pot  or  the  aperture-of  a letter-box,  it  discovers  a large  empty  cavity,  it  is  not  daunted, 
but  sets  to  work  collecting  moss  with  such  assiduity  that  in  a day  or  two  it  has  entirely  filled 
the  receptacle  to  within  a convenient  distance  of  the  entrance.  In  the  top  of  its  huge  pile  of 
moss  it  then  constructs  and  lines  a neat  little  bowl-shaped  nest,  upon  which  its  mate  will  sit 
with  great  content,  even,  in  the  case  of  the  letter-box,  when  the  British  public  insists  upon 
dropping  letters  on  her  back.  In  such  cases  the  postman  is  almost  always  careful  to  collect 
the  letters  without  disturbing  her  more  than  can  be  helped  ; and  her  performance  is  duly 
recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  local  post  office,  or  haply  attains  wider  fame  in  one  of  the 
illustrated  papers.  Even  more  remarkable  is  another  nest-building  feat  commonly  performed 
by  the  Great  Tit,  which,  when  suitable  nest-holes  are  scarce,  will  not  hesitate  to  use  the  old 
open  nest  of  Jay  or  Crow,  constructing  therein  a beautiful  globular  nest  of  moss  with  an 
entrance  at  one  side. 

The  Blue  Tit  will  imitate  the  feat  of  partially  filling  a letter-box,  which,  after  all,  bespeaks 
only  industry  rather  than  intelligence,  but  does  not  apparently  adopt  this  method  of  using  the 
empty  nests  of  larger  birds  ; but  this  may  not  be  due  so  much  to  want  of  cleverness  as  want  of 
size.  The  Great  Tit,  being  about  as  big  as  a Sparrow,  seems  to  have  what  appears  to  be  the 
most  popular  fighting  weight  among  British  birds,  of  whom  a much  larger  number  of  individuals 
as  well  as  species  may  be  described  as  of  that  size  than  any  other.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  the  Great  Tit  should  be  able  to  take  the  same  risks  as  the  various  Finches,  etc., 
in  building  its  nest  in  an  open  situation.  But  there  is  no  British  bird  so  small  as  a Blue  Tit 


SPOTTED  REDSHANKS. 

The  second  bird  from  the  right  is  in  the  dark,  white  - spotted  plumage  worn  during  the  breeding  ■ 
The  barred  tail  is  characteristic  of  this  species  and  the  Common  Redshank. 
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which  takes  such  a risk.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  Great  Tit  does  not  deserve  credit  for  intelli- 
gence superior  to  that  of  its  smaller  relative  for  this  performance,  but  rather  for  its  general 
readiness  to  turn  circumstances  to  its  own  advantage,  which  is  the  real  secret  of  success  in 
evolution.  Many  other  insect-eating  birds,  from  the  Wren  and  Hedge-sparrow,  besides  all 
the  small  Tits,  upwards,  are  well  aware  that  the  old  thatch  on  a country  house  harbours  hosts 
of  insects,  and  they  all  do  their  best  by  pecking  and  prying  to  discover  them.  The  Great  Tit 
alone  has  grasped  the  idea  that  if  it  pulls  one  straw  after  another  out  of  the  thatch  it  will  often 
drag  out  an  insect  ; but,  although  it  has  acted  with  success  upon  this  idea  for  at  least  so  long 
as  to  have  enabled  Gilbert  White  to  observe  that  the  operation  made  a house  look  quite  ragged, 
no  other  bird  appears  to  have  had  the  sense  to  imitate  it.  In  the  same  way,  the  Rook  appears 
to  have  still  a monopoly  of  his  time-honoured  mischief  in  plucking  off  the  thatch  of  cornstacks 
in  order  to  make  a hole  through  which  the  grain  can  be  reached  ; and  perhaps  if  we  bracket 
the  Rook  and  the  Great  Tit  together  among  those  British  birds  which  possess  the  highest 


intelligence  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong. 
Another  respect  in  which  the  Great  Tit  or 
Oxeye,  in  spite  of  his  murderous  lapses, 
has  established  a claim  to  our  regard  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  is  that 
ringing  call,  not  too  metallic  to  be  musical 
which  tells  us,  when  the  sun  shines  warmly 
before  winter  has  departed,  that  spring  is 
surely  come.  “ Ti -ling,  ti -ling,  ti -ling,” 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  in 
each  case,  seems  to  be  as  near  an  approach 
as  can  be  made  to  express  the  bird’s 
welcome  notes  in  words  ; but  it  is  the 
insuperable  difficulty  of  doing  this  with 
the  more  elaborate  songs  of  the  birds  of 
spring  and  summer  which  brings,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  disappointment  which  bird- 
students  have  to  bear,  for  it  is  often 
tantalizing  beyond  expression  to  hear  songs 
issuing  from  the  trees  and  thickets  all 
around  without  any  means  of  identifying 
the  singers.  A good  deal  of  assistance 
may,  however,  be  given  to  beginners  in 
the  shape  of  simple  and  easy  instructions 
whereby  they  may  recognise  the  notes  of 
different  birds  ; and  the  winter  should  be 
the  best  time  to  make  a beginning,  when 
so  few  birds  are  singing.  In  another  way, 
too,  the  winter  is  the  best  time  for  the 
identification  of  birds  by  their  notes, 
because  the  leafless  trees  and  hedges 
enable  one  to  discover  and  watch  a bird 
whose  note  has  been  heard  ; whereas  in 
summer  most  of  the  vocalists  are  hidden 
from  view  behind  the  green  veil  of  leaves. 


Photo  by  R.  Chislett ] [ Rotherham . 

HEN  REDSTART  WITH  FOOD. 

Owing  to  the  lighting,  the  bird  here  looks  darker  than  it 
should.  It  is  really  a medium  drab. 
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Both  in  winter  and  summer,  however,  it  is  generally  a mistake  to  stand  still  on  hearing  a 
bird’s  note,  either  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  it  again  more  distinctly  or  in  order  to  locate  the 
owner  of  the  note.  Birds  are  so  sharp-sighted  and  watchful  that  you  may  always  be  sure 
that  the  bird  saw  you  when  it  uttered  the  note,  and  by  halting  suddenly  you  excite  its 
suspicion.  It  will  then,  as  a rule,  watch  your  actions  in  silence  ; and  it  is  a common  experience 
in  the  country  that,  after  exhausting  your  patience  in  vain  waiting  for  a repetition  of  the  note, 
you  hear  it  again  as  soon  as  you  move  on. 

Perhaps  the  notes  of  birds  may  be  most  simply  divided  into  six  classes  : (i)  Twittering, 
(2)  piping,  (3)  whistling,  (4)  jarring,  (5)  calling,  and  (6)  singing. 

(1)  A twitter  is  the  little  broken  or  tremulous  note  which  many  small  birds  use  when  flying 
or  when  hopping  about  the  branches.  It  is  peculiar  to  gregarious  birds,  and  serves  to  keep 


Photo  by  T.  M.  Blackman ] 


HEN  REDSTART. 

The  hen  Redstart  is  very  like  a small  Robin  with  the  red  on  the  tail  instead  of  on  the  breast. 


[ Preston . 


the  members  of  a company  together,  each  bird  uttering  it  on  taking  wing,  and  thus  warning 
its  neighbours  of  its  flight.  The  twitter  most  often  heard  is  that  of  the  Greenfinch.  It  is  not 
particularly  musical,  but  is  a pleasant,  soft,  and  rather  liquid  sound,  suggestive  of  green  fields 
and  country  ways,  where  it  forms  a sort  of  obligato  accompaniment  to  the  mixed  music  of  the 
birds.  Other  Finches,  Linnets,  Redpolls,  Buntings  and  Larks  also  twitter  ; and  in  some  cases 
the  differences  are  so  slight  as  not  to  be  described  intelligibly  in  words.  Taking  the  twitter  of 
the  Greenfinch,  however,  as  the  familiar  type,  one  can  easily  distinguish  the  Goldfinch’s  voice, 
which  has  a ringing,  silvery  sound.  The  twitter  of  the  Linnet  is  also  more  silvery  in  tone  than 
that  of  the  Greenfinch,  but  lacks  the  metallic  resonance  of  the  Goldfinch’s.  The  Redpoll 
twitters  like  the  Linnet,  but  the  note  is  smaller  and  higher.  The  twitter  of  the  Yellowhammer 
and  other  Buntings  is  more  liquid  in  note  than  that  of  the  Finches,  while  the  Lark’s  is  both 
louder  and  shriller.  At  times,  indeed,  the  twitter  of  the  Lark  passes  into  fragments  of  song. 


Hoto  l by  F.  Jefferson ] L York- 

MALE  REDSTART  AT  NESTING  HOLE. 

The  cock  Redstart  is  quite  a brilliant  - looking  little  bird,  having  the  tail  and  breast  rusty -red;  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  being  black,  white,  and  grey,  is  well  enough  rendered  by  the  photography 
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To  sum  up  : If  you  hear  an  ordinary, 
twittering  note  in  the  country, 
especially  of  a bird  on  the  wing, 
you  may  conclude  it  to  be  a Greenfinch, 
unless  a flicker  of  white  in  the  plumage 
shows  it  to  be  a Chaffinch.  If  the 
twitter  has  a ringing,  silvery  tone, 
it  is  a Goldfinch  ; if  merely  silvery, 
a Linnet  ; if  thin  and  rather  high, 
a Redpoll,  or  perhaps  a Siskin.  A 
more  liquid  and  deliberate  twitter 
marks  the  Bunting,  and  a loud,  shrill 
twitter  the  Lark. 

(2)  Piping  notes  are  thin,  high- 
pitched  single  notes,  the  most  familiar 
being  that  of  the  Hedge-sparrow. 
This  is  the  little,  shrill,  almost  queru- 
lous sound  which  you  often  hear  so 
constantly  repeated  from  the  hedge, 
though  you  cannot  always  see  the  bird, 
which  slips  along  like  a mouse  inside 
the  hedge,  always  trying  to  avoid 
observation.  When  you  stand  still 
it  is  silent,  and  when  you  pass  on  it 
begins  again.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  locate  the  sound,  and  sometimes 
it  seems  to  accompany  your  steps. 
An  exact  imitation  of  the  Hedge- 
sparrow’s  note  is  sometimes  made  by 
a bicycle  wheel  which  needs  oiling. 

Other  small  birds  which  use  a piping 
note  are  Tits,  Nuthatch,  Tree-creeper, 
and  Goldcrest.  Of  all  these,  but 
especially  the  last  two,  the  note  is  thinner  and  higher  than  that  of  the  Hedge-sparrow.  Indeed, 
the  piping  notes  of  small  birds  might  be  used  as  a test  of  hearing.  So  soon  as  human  ears 
become  ever  so  slightly  dull,  they  fail  to  catch  the  notes  of  Goldcrest  and  Tree-creeper.  The 
next  to  be  lost  are  the  notes  of  the  small  Tits  ; and  many  people  who  are  not  considered  to  be 
really  deaf  at  all  cannot  ever  hear  the  Hedge-sparrow.  To  many  of  us,  therefore,  a winter 
wood,  through  which  a mixed  company  of  Tits,  Nuthatches,  Creepers,  and  Goldcrests  are 
foraging,  piping  to  each  other  from  tree  to  tree  and  glade  to  glade,  seems  sadly  silent,  while 
to  others  the  air  seems  full  of  the  little  needle-like  cries.  Of  these,  the  Goldcrest’s  is  the  smallest 
and  thinnest,  the  Tree-creeper’s  being  softer  and  longer,  almost  suggestive  of  a sigh.  Those 
of  the  Tits  are  sharp  and  distinct.  The  Hedge-sparrow’s  has  a plaintive  tone. 

Less  shrill  than  any  of  these  is  the  piping  note  of  the  Meadow-pipit  or  Titlark,  repeated 
once  or  twice  separately  as  it  flies  ; whereas  you  can  recognise  the  migrant  Tree-pipit  by  its 
quick  repetition  of  the  piping  note  four  times — “ tee-tee-tee-tee.” 

(3)  Whistling  notes  are  not  common  among  British  birds,  though  we  have  one  very 
familiar  example  in  the  Starling,  which,  at  this  season,  almost  invariably  finishes  off  its 


Photo  by]  [E.  Step. 

NEST  OF  REDSTART. 

Made  in  a bank  ; the  blue  eggs  are  seen  to  be  longer  than  those 
of  the  Hedge-sparrow,  which  they  much  resemble  otherwise. 
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chattering,  fizzling  song  with  a prolonged  whistle  which  compels  attention  by  its  insistent 
cadence.  As,  too,  you  can  hear  the  whistle  at  a greater  distance  than  the  rest  of  the  song, 
it  very  often  seems  as  though  the  bird  whistles  only. 

A whistle  which  is  softer  in  character,  but  also  passes  from  one  note  to  another,  is  that  of 
the  Golden  Plover,  and  you  often  hear  it  in  winter  either  coming  from  a flock  of  birds  wheeling 
swiftly  across  the  sky,  or  else  from  the  middle  of  some  waste  or  wide  field  where  the  Plover 
are  feeding.  Another  two-note  whistle  is  that  of  the  Curlew.  This  is  loud  and  rather  long, 
beginning  low  and  rising  rapidly  at  the  end,  rather  suggesting  the  word  “ currr lee.” 

The  last -of  the  whistles  which  need  to  be  noted  here  is  that  of  the  Wigeon.  Sounding 
like  “ wee-u,”  it  has  no  doubt  earned  for  the  bird  its  English  name.  You  may  hear  it  in  winter 
from  many  a lake  and  mere  where  wildfowl  congregate. 

(4)  Unmusical,  but  commanding  immediate  attention,  the  jarring  note  of  three  birds  is 
frequently  heard  in  winter.  The  most  generally  familiar,  perhaps,  is  that  of  the  Wren,  heard 
usually  from  the  bottom  of  some  hedge  or  thicket — a persistent  “ charrr,”  “ charrr,”  “ charrr,” 
protesting  against  your  presence.  It  seems  a large  sound  for  so  small  a bird. 

Another  jarring  note  on  a larger  scale  than  that -of  the  Wren,  and  proceeding  generally 
from  low  trees,  especially  berried  hawthorn  trees,  is  uttered  by  the  Missel  Thrush,  who  is  gener- 
ally engaged  at  this  season  driving  away  hungry  Blackbirds-  and  Thrushes  from  his  store  of 
berries.  By  uttering  the  same  jarring  note  in  a persistent  and  excited  manner,  the  Missel 
Thrush  also  announces  that  he  has  discovered  a cat  or  an  Owl  or  some  other  suspicious  character. 
In  the  early  year  he  uses  the  same  note  in  chasing  other  Missel  Thrushes  from  his  chosen  nesting 
site.  A third  jarring  note,  which  is  more  like  a loud  and  harsh  cry,  is  used  by  the  Jay.  You 


Photo  by  F.  Jefferson] 


YOUNG  REDSTART. 


[Yor*. 


Until  the  red  tail  appears,  the  young  Redstart  is  practically  exa 

rather  smaller  size. 


ctly  like  the  young  Robin  except  for  its 
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generally  hear  this  proceeding  from  the  densest  part  of  a wood,  where  the  Jays  are  hiding, 
but  have  seen  you  approach. 

(5)  The  singing  of  birds  consists  in  the  utterance  of  consecutive  notes,  which  amount  to 
a sort  of  proclamation  or  challenge,  usually  by  a male  bird,  to  all  other  birds  of  the  same 
sex  and  kind.  When  a male  bird  sings  to  its  mate,  the  theme  is  not  tenderness — which  is 
expressed  in  other  ways — but  self-assertion.  Thus  a cooing  Pigeon  will  often  give  concluding 
emphasis  to  its  remarks  by  a severe  peck. 

There  are  about  twenty-one  British  birds  which  may  be  heard  singing  in  winter,  i.e.,  in 

November,  December,  and  Janu- 
ary ; but  only  six  of  these  are 
regular  winter  songsters.  These 
are  the  Starling,  Robin,  Hedge- 
sparrow,  Wren,  Skylark,  and 
Corn-bunting.  The  reason  why 
these  *sing,  or  challenge  other 
birds  of  the  same  kind,  in  winter 
is  that  they  do  not  merge  their 
identity  in  wandering  flocks,  but 
depend  for  their  sustenance  upon 
their  personal  ability  to  hold 
their  own  against  all  comers.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  many 
Starlings  and  Skylarks  in  flocks  ; 
that  a number  of  Wrens  may  rcost 
in  company,  and  that  small 
parties  of  Corn-buntings  are  some- 
times found  feeding  amicably 
together  like  Greenfinches  or 
Sparrows.  But  these  are  not  the 
birds  which  sing.  They  have 
nothing  to  sing  about,  because 
they  are  only  immigrant  aliens 
seeking  asylum  here  for  the  winter. 
But  in  addition  to  the  flocks  of 
foreign  Skylarks  which  rise  twit- 
tering before  your  steps  as  you 
cross  a stubble  field  in  December, 
there  are  other  Skylarks,  which 
always  seem  larger  and  more 
sandy  in  hue,  living  inde- 
pendently and  always  ready  to 
assault  any  rivals  which  trespass 
upon  their  feeding  ground.  These 
are  the  resident  British  Skylarks, 
which  sing  in  winter  because  they 

Photo  by  s.  Crook)  t Preston . have  something  to  fight  for.  The 

NEST  OF  REDSTART  IN  TRUMK.  ci  1 i • n 1 u 1 

D , . Skylarks  in  the  flocks  are  homeless 

1 he  Kedstart  especially  favours  an  actual  hole  in  building,  unlike  . i i r i , i » 

the  Robin,  which  prefers  a recess  cr  crevice.  vagrants,  glad  Ot  each  Other  S 
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company  for  warning  of  danger.  So  of  the  Starlings  there  .are  always  a certain  number 
which  have  vested  rights  in  established  roosting-places.  Therefore  they  sing. 

The  need  of  the  Robin  is  not,  as  of  the  Starling,  a safe  roosting-place.  Any  evergreen 
shrub  or  ivied  wall  offers  plenty  of  nooks  where  a small,  solitary  bird  might  sleep  in  peace.  But 
an  urgent  necessity  of  the  Robin’s  life  in  winter  is  adequate  hunting-ground.  In  times  of 
frost  and  snow  the  whole  of  a large  shrubbery  will  scarcely  afford  daily  food  for  one  Robin. 
Therefore,  in  winter  the  Robins  live  separate  lives.  Each  male  or  each  female  claims  a private 
beat  for  himself  or  herself,  and  fiercely  drives  away  all  others  which  trespass  therein.  And 
because  the  female  Robin  has  something  to  fight  for,  like  the  male,  she  also  sings  in  winter  ; 
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Fkolo  by  S.  Crook]  [Preston. 

IN  WINTER’S  GRIP:  DEAD  REDWING. 

In  hard  weather  the  Redwing  is  the  first  of  the  Thrushes  to  succumb,  and  it  seems  curious  that  it  has 
not  evolved  the  habit  of  migrating  further  south  than  it  does,  as  birds  with  a high  northern  breeding- 
range  so  often  go  far  south  on  their  winter  migrations. 


but  her  notes  are  not  so  full,  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  of  several  Robins  in  a garden,  some  have 
much  better  voices  than  others.  The  poorer  singers  are  the  hen  Robins  ; and  you  will  also 
notice  that  their  breasts  are  not  quite  so  richly  coloured.  It  is  they,  too,  who  cease  singing 
when  spring  comes.  Then  they  are  allowed  to  join  their  husbands,  who  sing  for  both. 

Male  Hedge-spari'ows  begin  to  sing  in  autumn  a few  weeks  later  than  the  Robins — probably 
because  they  begin  to  nest  later  in  spring — and  they  do  not  need  to  separate  from  their  wives. 
This  is  probably  due  to  their  method  of  feeding,  ceaselessly  pecking  from  the  ground  minute 
atoms  of  food  which  other  birds  appear  unable  to  perceive.  However  this  may  be,  the  pairs 
of  Hedge-sparrows  keep  together  during  the  winter  ; and  it  is  the  male  that  sings,  expressing 
his  readiness  to  fight  any  other  Hedge-sparrow  within  hearing  in  defence  of  the  feeding  ground 
which  he  claims  for  himself  and  his  wife. 
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Photo  by]  BEARDED  REEDLING  AT  NEST.  [Miss  E.  L.  Turner. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  nest  is  not  in  the  least  like  those  of 
any  of  the  Tits  in  its  situation  and  construction. 


to  fight  all  other  Wren’s  for  its 
possession. 

The  meaning  of  the  Corn- 
bunting’s winter  song  is  to  be  found, 
apparently,  in  the  character  of  the 
bird.  Stoutly  built,  with  a powerful 
bill,  it  is  more  than  a match  for  any 
bird  of  its  size,  and  it  will  rob  even 
the  active  and  quarrelsome  Star- 
ling. Therefore  the  song  of  the  Corn- 
bunting in  winter  is  the  self-asser- 
tion of  the  bully  of  his  little  world. 

The  Thrushes — especially  the 
Song-thrush,  but  often  the  Missel- 
thrush  also,  and  occasionally  the 
Blackbird — may  be  heard  singing 
in  mid-winter.  They  are  able  to 


The  motive  of  the  Wren’s  song 
is  different  again.  For  the  sake 
of  warmth  at  night  this  little 
feathered  atom  is  glad  to  sleep 
bunched  up  with  other  Wrens 
in  any  cosy  hole  in  a thatch,  an 
abandoned  Martin’s  nest,  or  wher- 
ever else  safety  may  be  found  from 
prowling  cats  or  rats,  Owls,  or 
weasels  ; and  he  forbears  to 
advertise  his  hiding-place  by  song. 
In  the  daytime  he  wanders,  like 
a miniature  Snipe,  along  the  muddy 
edges  of  ditches  and  streams  ; and 
here,  too,  song  would  be  not  only 
useless,  but  dangerous.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  especially  when  the 
weather  is  warm  and  fine,  the 
Wren  visits  the  vicinity  of  the  nest 
which  he  occupied  in  summer  ; and 
here  he  sings  excitedly.  The  old 
instinct  of  possession  is  strong, 
and  the  little  bird  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  morrow.  If  a mild  day  in 
December  should  prove  to  be  the 
beginning  of  spring,  the  Wren 
would  not  know  that  the  season 
was  irregular ; but  he  would 
remain  near  the  nesting  site, 
singing,  to  show  his  readiness 


Photo  copyright  by]  BEARDED  REEDLING  (HEN.)  [CL  N.  Mavroycni. 

The  general  colour  of  this  little  bird  is  sandy  buff,  but  the  cock 
has  a grey  cap  and  conspicuous  black  moustaches. 
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nest  early,  because  their  chief  food  is  worms,  slugs,  and  snails,  which  are  always  to  be  found 
in  abundance  in  the  early  year  whenever  the  weather  is  mild.  They  are,  therefore,  easily 
misled  into  singing  and  nesting  prematurely.  This  practically  concludes  the  list  of  birds  whose 
song  may  be  heard  during  the  winter  months,  and  their  voices  are  easily  distinguished. 

The  Robin’s  song,  for  instance,  is  that  familiar  trill  of  full  and  varied  notes  which  we  hear  in 
every  garden  No  two  Robins  sing  alike,  and  some  of  them  use  identical  notes  with  the  Song- 

thrush  ; but  the  song  is  always 
completed,  as  it  were,  in  a 
sentence,  and  there  is  an  inter- 
val before  the  bird  sings  again. 

The  Song-thrush,  on  the 
other  hand,  repeats  short 
phrases  which  usually  consist 
of  two  or  three  notes  only,  and 
vary  widely ; but  you  can 
always  tell  the  Song-thrush  by 
its  trick  of  repeating  each 
phrase  several  times  before 
uttering  the  next. 

The  Missel-thrush’s  song  is 
often  mistaken  for  that  of  the 
Song-thrush  or  the  Blackbird  ; 
but  you  have  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  it  if  you  remem- 
ber that  it  is  the  bird  which 
seems  to  be  calling  out  a short 
musical  sentence  over  and  over 
again. 

The  Blackbird,  on  the  other 
hand,  whistles,  rather  than 
sings,  several  bars  of  connected 
music,  one  note  sliding  into 
another  in  a way  totally 
different  from  the  sharply 
separate  emphasis  which  the 
Song-thrush  gives  to  each  of 
its  varied  phrases. 

The  song  of  the  Hedge- 
sparrow  is  thinner  and  less 
musical  than  that  of  any  of  the 
birds  mentioned  ; and  the  notes 
seem  to  be  screwed  or  twisted 

out.  The  song  is  usually  repeated  over  and  over  again,  as  though  the  bird  were  under  contract 
to  utter  it  so  many  times  an  hour. 

The  Wren  is,  especially  in  view  of  his  small  size,  the  best  musician  of  all.  His  is  that  sudden 
outburst  of  rapid  music  which  begins  and  ends  with  four  quick  notes  like  “ sip,  sip,  sip,  sip,” 
with  liquid  trills  between.  You  can  always  identify  the  song  by  listening  for  these  four  notes 
at  the  end  of  it  ; but  when  you  know  it  well  there  is  no  mistaking  the  jubilant  haste  which  seems 


BEARDED  TITS  OR  REEDLINGS. 

The  two  upper  birds  are  males,  as  shown  by  the  very  conspicuous  black 
moustaches,  which  are  actually  distinct  tufts  of  feathers,  not  mere  black 
streaks,  as  in  many  apparently  moustached  birds,  such  as  the  Jay. 


Photo  by  G.  C.  i.  Ingram ] [Cardiff. 

ROBIN  TAKING  FOOD  TO  NEST. 

The  nest  is  in  a very  characteristic  position,  but  the  Robin  is  not  a very  good  subject  for  photography, 
as  its  colours  do  not  lend  themselves  well  to  the  process. 
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to  characterise  it  all.  The  song  of  the 
Skylark  is  hurried,  prolonged  and  shrill, 
consisting  mainly  of  high  twitters  linked 
by  the  notes  “ twee-twee  ” frequently 
repeated. 

Lastly,  the  song  of  the  Corn-bunting 
is  an  absurd  little  trill  for  so  stout  a bird, 
sounding  somewhat  like  the  jingling  of 
a few  silver  coins  together. 

This  concludes  the  list  of  our  six  winter 
songsters  ; but  there  are  a few  other  birds 
which  may  sometimes  be  heard  singing 
in  winter.  They  differ  from  the  six 
regular  songsters  which  have  been 
enumerated,  because  their  song  depends 
entirely  upon  the  weather — being,  in  fact, 
due  to  their  mistaking  a mild  spell  in 
winter  for  the  beginning  of  spring.  They 
are  all  birds  which  hunt  for  their  food 
on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  are  therefore 
unaffected  by  frost  and  snow,  except  on 
rare  occasions  and  for  a short  time  only. 
They  are  the  Great  Tit,  Coal-tit,  Marsh- 
tit,  Blue  Tit,  Long-tailed  Tit,  and  Gold- 
crest. 

At  any  time  after  Christmas  when 
the  weather  is  warm  you  may  happen  to 
hear  the  song  of  any  of  these  birds ; 
the  motive  being,  apparently,  the  desire 
to  secure  mates  in  readiness  for  the 
approaching  nesting-season.  This  is 
natural,  when  one  considers  that  these 
birds  spend  the  winter  in  company,  but 
nest  early.  They  must,  therefore — since 
they  have  no  almanacs  for  guidance — be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  days 
which  seem  like  real  spring,  and  often 
the  ringing  love-notes  of  the  Tits  make 
the  groves  almost  as  musical  in  January  as  in  May. 

The  Tits  have  all  metallic  little  songs.  The  Great  Tit  utters  a ringing  “ Tiding,  tiding, 
ti-ling  ! ” or  “ Ring-titter,  ring-titter,  ring-titter  ! ” The  Coal-tit  sings  “ Weechu,  weechu, 
weechu  ! ” and  the  Marsh-tit’s  song  has  been  excellently  compared  to  the  sharpening  of  a file. 
The  Blue  Tit  uses  various  songs,  the  commonest  sounding  like  “ Tit-titter-zee  ” ; and  the 
same  phrase  expresses  the  Long-tailed  Tit’s  song,  although  in  this  case  it  is  a thin,  unmusical 
little  sound.  The  Goldcrest’s  music  is  easily  recognised  because  it  is,  like  the  bird  itself,  so 
very  small.  Like  the  bird,  too,  it  is  very  pleasing. 

Song  is  not,  however,  the  characteristic  winter  language  of  the  birds.  They  sing  from  a 
sense  of  proprietorship  when  they  claim  to  own  something  worth  fighting  for  ; and  in  winter 


Photo  by  C.  Reid] 

PAIR  OF  ROBINS. 

It  is  noticeable  that  there  is  no  perceptible 
between  the  sexes. 


[ Wishaw . 


colour-difference 
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purpose. 

The  Bullfinch,  apparently,  never 
rises  the  “ teewee  ” call-note  of  other 
Finches  because  it  does  not  consort 
•with  them.  Instead,  it  has  a soft. 


they  are,  as  a rule,  poor  homeless  things  with  nothing — so  to  speak — but  the  feathers  that  they 
stand  up  in.  As  no  rival  is  likely  to  fight  them  for  their  feathers,  they  drop  all  quarrels  by 
common  consent,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  value  comradeship  in  the  search  for  food 
and  the  avoidance  of  danger.  For  this  reason  the  characteristic  language  of  birds  in  winter 
consists  of  call-notes  and  alarm  notes. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  we  find  that  very  similar  notes  are  used  by  large  classes  of  birds. 
Almost  all  the  hard-billed  birds,  for  instance,  which  use  a conversational  twitter  when  feeding 
and  flying  in  the  open  have  some  variant  of  the  plaintive  double  note  “ teewee  ” as  a call-note. 
It  expresses,  however,  a degree  of  desire  for  companionship  which  is  not,  as  a rule,  felt  by  the 
birds  until  winter  is  turning  towards  spring  ; and  the  first  time  that  you  hear  a Greenfinch, 
Chaffinch  or  Goldfinch  call  “ teewee  ” 
is  generally  on  a prematurely  warm 
day  in  January.  Siskins,  Linnets, 
and  Redpolls,  being  more  sociable, 
use  it  more  freely  ; but  the  difference 
of  intonation  by  the  different  kinds 
of  birds  which  use  the  call  is  so 
slight  that  we  will  not  now  attempt  to 
describe  it  in  words.  All  that  I can 
say  is  that  the  smaller  birds  use  the 
higher  notes,  the  “ teewee  ” of  the 
Greenfinch  being  a much  more  sub- 
stantial sound  than  that  of  the 
Chaffinch,  while  the  Goldfinch’s  is 
the  most  musical.  Among  the 
smaller  Finch-like  birds,  such  as 
Linnets,  etc.,  the  syllables  “ teewee  ” 
seem  to  become  changed  to  “ twee- 
•eet,”  and  when  used  with  a little 
harshness  of  tone  they  account  for 
the  name  of  “ Twite  ” given  to  the 
northern  relation  of  the  Linnet,  who 
is  common  in  our  winter  fields, 
and  pronounces  the  call-note  as 
“ twa-it.” 

The  Chaffinch  says  “ teewee  ” less 
frequently  than  the  Greenfinch, 
having  a special  note  of  its  own, 

“ pink,  pink,”  which  it  uses  upon 
almost  all  occasions  ; while  its  cousin, 
the  Brambling,  has  a harsh  but  not 
unpleasant  note  of  " chay-er,”  which 
which  seems  to  answer  the  same 


Photo  by  S.  Crook J [ Pres'on . 

ROBIN  AT  NEST. 

Owing  to  the  lighting,  the  breast  colour  here  is  not  distinguishable, 
whereas  it  generally  comes  out  too  dark  in  a photograph. 
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low,  deep  whistle — described  in  the  name  of  “ hoop,”  which  is  given  to  the  bird  in  the  south- 
west. In  itself  this  note  is  pleasantly  musical,  but  when  you  hear  it  repeated  persistently  in 
the  garden  about  twenty  times  to  the  minute,  and  know  that  the  Bullfinches  are  stripping  the 
fruit  bushes  of  buds,  it  is  liable  to  get  on  your  nerves. 

As  winter  begins  to  turn  towards  spring  on  some  mild  day  in  January  you  hear  the  Yellow- 
hammer’s  special  call-note.  It  always  sounds  like  the  word  “ chintz,”  but  you  can  imitate  it 
best  by  having  a handful  of  silver  coins  in  your  pocket  and  quickly  closing  your  hand  upon 
them. 

Of  the  chirping  and  “ chisik  ”-ing  notes  of  the  House-sparrow  no  mention  would  need  to  be 
made,  but  that  the  Tree-sparrow  uses  similar  notes  in  a more  resonant  tone.  As  nearly  as  it 
can  be  described,  the  Tree-sparrow’s  note  is  the  chirp  of  the  House-sparrow  played  on  a guitar 
string  ; and  you  generally  hear  it  most  distinctly  from  a solitary  Tree-sparrow  flying  by. 


Photo  by'C.  Reid ] [WishaWt  .V. B . 

YOUNG  ROBINS. 

In  the  rather  Thrush  - like,  buff  - spotted  plumage  which  they  bear  at  first. 


Of  common  larger  birds  the  call-note  of  the  Rook — “ caw  ” of  the  male,  “ kar  ” of  the 
female,  with  variations  extending  to  “ kraa  ” and  “ keeo  ” — can  always  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  Crow,  which  is  a repeated  “ kurrar,”  “ kurrar,”  “ kurrar.”  In  the  early  spring 
the  male  Crow  uses  a very  deep  sonorous  note,  “ krorr,”  “ krorr,”  “ krorr,”  which  is  curiously 
pleasant  to  listen  to.  There  appears  to  be  no  difference  whatever  between  the  notes  of  the 
Carrion  and  Hoodie  Crows  ; and  that  of  the  Raven  only  differs  in  being  more  gruff,  abrupt 
and  insistent. 

The  Jackdaw’s  ordinary  note  is  a querulous  “ tchak  ” or  " tcherk,”  but  it  also  uses  near  its 
nesting  place  a resonant  “ snoring  ” note.  The  Chough,  whose  ordinary  note  is  interrogative 
rather  than  querulous,  best  expressed,  perhaps,  by  the  word  " quar,”  also  uses  a special  note 
of  domesticity,  something  like  “ chough-chough,”  from  which  it  gets  its  name. 
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Photo  by  A.  W.  Westrop J [ Bridgnorth . 

PAIR  OF  ROBINS  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

The  swollen  yellow  edging  of  the  mouth  so  noticeable  in  the  young  of  our  ordinary  small  birds  is  very 
conspicuous,  as  also  the  red  on  the  breast  in  both  parents,  though  this  comes  out  black  in  the  photograph. 

That  the  call-note  of  these  gregarious  birds  were  originally  alarm  notes  is  shown,  I think, 
by  the  fact  that  the  “ tcherk  ” of  the  Jackdaw  is  very  like  the  warning  “ tchazuk  ” of  the 
Magpie.  Quickly  repeated,  the  latter  note  has  a curious  zigzag  sound,  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words,  but  is  unmistakable  when  heard.  The  Starling  also  uses  alarm  notes  which 
seem  midway  between  those  of  the  Jackdaw  or  Magpie  and  the  Thrush  or  Blackbird. 

The  Blackbird’s  chattering  outcry  of  “ chaker-chaker-chaker-chaker  ” is  familiar  to 
everyone  ; and  it  uses  every  gradation  of  clamour  from  this  to  the  persistent  “ chink,”  “ chink,” 
“ chink,”  with  which  it  announces  the  presence  of  a cat  or  weasel  in  the  shrubbery — a note 
which  lias  been  well  compared  to  the  loud  di'opping  of  water  into  a metal  basin. 

The  Song-thrush  covers  the  same  range  of  sound,  but  its  alarm  note  is  always  softer  and 
more  musical  in  tone,  while  the  Ring-ouzel’s  voice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  harder  and  more 
metallic.  The  Fieldfare’s  note  is  simply  " chak,  chak,  chak,”  repeated  by  one  bird  after  another 
as  the  flock  takes  to  flight  ; while  the  Redwing  uses  a soft  monosyllable  “ querk,”  uttered  almost 
in  a sighing  tone. 

Among  other  conspicuous  bird  notes  of  the  countryside  in  winter  are  the  calls  and  challenges 
of  the  Partridges.  The  cock  of  the  Common  Partridge  utters  a call  like  a rusty  gate  swinging 
sharply  back  on  its  hinges  ; and  I cannot  get  nearer  to  it  in  words  than  “ kirr-eek.”  When 
suddenly  alarmed  the  Partridges  make  a loud  cluttering  and  screeching,  which  after  a time 
subsides  to  a sharp  repetition  of  ” a-chick,”  “ a-chick.”  When  Partridges  hear  but  do  not 
see  you — as  when  you  are  passing  along  the  other  side  of  a hedge — they  make  a murmuring 
sound,  the  cock  bird  quietly  warning  the  hen,  or  the  parents  their  children,  that  danger 
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threatens.  The  Red-legged  or  French  Partridge  has  a very  distinct  call — “ chucka,  chuck- 
chuck,  chuckor,”  constantly  repeated.  From  this  its  relation  in  the  Flimalayas  is  called 
the  " Chukor.” 

These  call-notes  of  the  Partridges  become  more  frequent  and  insistent  after  Christmas, 
when  the  birds  are  choosing  mates  ; so  does  the  sudden  crow  of  the  Pheasant,  which  seems 
to  come  near  to  the  word  “ clorr-k.”  When  you  hear  this  from  close  at  hand  it  is  preceded 
and  followed  by  a whirring  sound.  This  is  because,  when  crowing,  the  Pheasant  stands 
erect,  quickly  whirrs  his  wings,  crows,  and  whirrs  his  wings  again. 

Owls  are  another  class  of  birds  whose  winter  notes  you  should  recognise.  That  of  the 
Long-eared  Owl  is  like  the  baying  of  a distant  dog  with  a hot  potato  in  its  mouth — if  you  can 
understand  what  this  would  be  like.  You  may  be  in  a fir-wood  and  peer  into  the  fields  outside 
to  discover  where  the  sound  comes  from,  and  then  find  it  was  a Long-eared  Owl  in  a tree 
just  above  your  head.  This  Owl  also  uses  a mewing  note,  and  it  is  one  of  the  birds,  apparently, 
which  calls  “ kek-kek  ” at  night  : but  its  call-note  when  excited  sounds  like  “ Rip-rip-rip.” 

The  Barn  Owl  is  another  which  uses  the  cry  " kek-kek  ” when  chased  by  an  enemy — as  by 
a Brown  Owl  at  night  or  a Crow  in  the  daytime  ; but  more  commonly  you  hear  this  Owl  say 
“ screace  ” in  a rather  husky 
but  penetrating  tone  as  it  passes 
in  the  darkness. 

The  Brown  or  Tawny  Owl  is 
the  person — it  hardly  sounds  like 
a bird — who  calls  “ hoo-hooo  ! 
hoo-hoo-hoo-hoooo  ! ” at  dusk 
and  at  intervals  during  the  night 
and  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  sometimes,  in  frosty 
weather  especially,  at  mid-day. 

In  villages  where  Brown  Owls 
are  common  the  boys  become' so 
clever  in  imitating  this  hoot  and 
making  the  bird  respond  that 
often  you  are  scarcely  sure  which 
is  Owl  and  which  is  boy.  A sharp 
“ ke-wick  ” is  the  female  Owl’s 
response  to  the  hooting  of  her 
mate,  and  this  note,  too,  can  be 
imitated  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
the  bird  reply.  It  is  also  the 
note  which  the  fledged  young 
use  when  calling  for  food. 

The  Short-eared  Owl  is  seldom 
heard,  although  it  is  common 
enough  in  many  places  in  winter. 

We  may  attribute  its  silence, 
then,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a home- 
less migrant  and  has  therefore 

motive  for  self-assertion  t'noto  by  h.  a.  Wallace j NESTLING  ROBIN  IN  BANK..  [Derby. 

i Tj.  r,  1,  A very  characteristic  site  for  the  nest  ; the  youne  bird  looks 

here.  It  has,  however,  a sharp  rather  too  palej  owing  t0  ’he  lighytingf 
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cry  which  it  sometimes  uses 
when  excited ; and  the  few 
which  remain  to  nest  in  this 
country  are  noisy  enough  in 
summer,  mewing  like  cats 
especially  in  the  dusk  of 
evening. 

The  Hawks,  being  wanderers 
in  winter,  are  silent,  although 
ever}/  bird  of  prey,  when 
suddenly  surprised,  will  some- 
times utter  a sharp  chattering 
sound  as  it  takes  to  flight.  In 
the  early  year,  too,  the  Kestrel, 
circling  aloft,  calls  “ chew- 
chew-chew-chew  ” ; and  as  it 
calls  you  may  often  see  its  mate 
circling  not  far  off.  In  the 
summer  young  Sparrow-hawks 
often  bring  about  their  own 
destruction  by  the  cries  like 
hungry  kittens  which  they 
utter  from  the  nest. 

Of  the  Gulls  the  commonest 
ashore  in  winter  is  the  Black 
headed,  and  its  note  is  a queru- 
lous monosyllable,  like  “ leak.” 
When  many  are  together, 
squabbling  for  worms  behind 
the  plough,  their  voices  make 
a hubbub  of  complaint.  As 
ROLLER.  spring  approaches  they  grow 

The  plumage  is  mostly  pale  brilliant  sea  - blue,  except  the  back,  which  is  noisV  aloft  and  an  individual 

cinnamon,  and  the  tips  of  the  wings,  which  are  black.  The  hind-toe  is  ’.  , . . 

hidden  behind  the  shank  in  the  pose  here  shown.  bird,  niciy  Often  be  -heard  Uttei- 

ing  the  “ kak-kak-kak  ” which 

gains  for  it  the  name  of  “ Laughing  Gull,”  L.  ridibundus. 

It  is  the  Common  Gull — not  nearly  so  common  as  the  Black-headed  Gull  (whose  head  in 
winter  is  white  with  only  one  small  black  spot  by  the  eye) — which  mews,  and  the  Herring 
Gull,  which,  with  head  thrown  forward  and  wide-spread  bill,  calls  “ kyook,  kyook,  kyook.” 

On  the  open  waste  we  hear  the  whistle  of  the  Golden  Plover,  already  described,  and  the 
plaintive  “ pee-ee  ” of  the  Peewit.  The  Snipe  rises  suddenly  from  the  ditch  with  its  “ scraitch. 
scraitch,”  and  the  Moorhen  cries  suddenly  “ Wirruk.”  The  Redshank  rises,  whimpering 
loudly,  on  white-barred  wings,  and  the  Grey  Plover  whistles  “ wee-a-wee.” 

In  the  woodland  we  hear  other  winter  voices — the  Green  Woodpecker’s  laughing  call  of 
“ hew-hew-hew-hew,”  the  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker’s  higher  notes,  “ whet,  whet,  whet,” 
and  the  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker’s  ”pee-pee-pee-pee,”  thin  and  plaintive,  often  deceiving 
observers  into  thinking  that  the  Wryneck,  who  uses  the  same  note  in  more  resonant  tones,  has 
■come  back  in  winter. 


A BUSY  ROOKERY. 

Tiie  nests  are  built  high  up  among  tbe  topmost  twigs,  and  the  trees  selected  are  generally  high  ones,  though  not  invari; 
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“ Whee-you  ” of  the  Wigeon, 
“ skayaych  ” of  the  Woodcock, 
“ kerrkree  ” of  the  Scoter,  “ wees] 
of  the  Pochard,  “ eep-eep-eep  ” of 
the  Oyster-catcher,  “ frarnk  ” of  the 
Heron,  “ whet-whet  ” of  the  Dab- 
chick,  and  “ harnk-harnk  ” of  the 
Wild  Goose  almost  complete  the  list 
of  the  call  notes  of  birds,  which  one 
is  likely  to  hear  in  winter. 

Only  two  familiar  birds  remain, 
I think — the  Kingfisher,  with  its 
shrill  “ peep-eep-eep,”  as  it  shoots 
like  a streak  of  blue  light  along  the 
water-side ; and  the  Nuthatch, 
whose  whistled  “ whit-whit- whit  ” 
in  the  woods  often  makes  you  turn 
your  head  to  see  who  is  trying  to 
attract  your  attention.  Like  so 
many  notes  of  winter  birds,  this 
whistle  of  the  Nuthatch  is  a foresign 
of  the  coming  spring. 

With  late  spring  the  time  arrives 
when  we  hear  new  voices  of  the  birds 
all  round  us,  and  it  ceases  to  be  worth- 
while even  to  attempt  to  set  down 
in  words  or  to  describe  recognisably 
the  notes  of  the  various  songsters. 
And  in  addition  to  the  songs  of  the 
birds  the  air  is  full  of  their  call-notes, 
alarm  notes,  notes  of  love  and  all 
the  other  utterances  which  make 
up  the  language  of  the  birds.  We 
do  not  properly  realise  what  birds’  language  is,  because  we  pay  so  much  attention  to  their 
song,  whereas  this  is  perhaps  the  least  important  of  the  nine  phases  of  bird-language  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  poultry  unconsciously  learns  to  distin- 
guish and  understand  their  language.  First,  there  is  the  " cheep  ” of  the  chicken.  Ordinarily 
this  is  pitched  in  a comfortable  conversational  key,  and  so  long  as  you  hear  it  at  intervals 
you  know  that  everything  is  going  on  all  right  with  the  brood  ; but  when  it  is  loudly 
and  .rapidly  repeated  you  go  out  to  see  what  is  frightening  the  chickens,  and  a very 
loud  and  insistently  prolonged  “ cheeping  ” tells  you  that  one  or  more  of  the  chickens  has 
“ got  lost.” 

Butl’the  “ cheeping  ” of  the  chicks  is  not  the  only  sound  which  comes  from  the  fowl-run. 
From  the  “ clucking  ” of  the  old  hen  you  can  tell  when  she  is  merely  keeping  her  family  round 
her  while  she  looks  for  food,  when  she  has  found  something  good,  when  she  espies  danger,  when 
she-summons  her  chicks  to  shelter,  when  she  misses  them,  and  when  she  is  attempting  to  terrify 
an  enemy  in  their  behalf.  Then  there  is  the  hen  with  no  family  as  yet  ; you  can  hear  her 
comnvunicative  “ cluck  ” on  discovering  an  unexplored  yard,  by  which  she  invites  the  company 


Photo  copyright}  Xhy  • Cyril  Day • 

ROOK’S  NEST. 

The  Rook’s  nest  is  typical  in  its  construction  of  those  of  the  Crow 
tribe  generally  ; but  the  Rook  is  exceptional  in  its  habit  of  forming 
colonies  when  breeding. 
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generally  to  come  and  give  her  their  opinions  ; the  reassuring  “ cluck  ” with  which  she  leads 
them  past  the  gate  ; the  warning  note  she  utters  when  something  moves  in  the  straw  ; and  the 
squawk  of  terror  with  which  she  rushes  from  the  place  on  discovering  that  it  is  a boy.  If  it 
is  some  lesser  evil,  she  will  stand  aloof  uttering  raucous  cries  from  her  stretched  neck,  and  all 
the  poultry  yard  will  join  in  the  chorus.  At  such  times  you  are  liable  to  be  deceived  into 
thinking  that  she  has  laid  an  egg,  for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  fowl-language  that  the  same 
phrases  seem  to  be  employed  to  announce  a new-laid  egg  in  the  nest-box  and  a cat  in  the 
straw-yard.  But  I think  that  the  clamour  of  a hen  who  has  laid  an  egg  is  really  a device  to 
distract  attention  from  it.  To  the  cat  in  the  straw-yard  she- shouts  “ I see  you  ! ” like  a 
woman  who,  from  the  doorway,  suspects  a burglar’s  boots  under  her  bed  ; and  so  after  leaving; 
an  egg  in  the  nest  she  comes  out  and  shouts  “ I see  you  ! ” because  the  race  has  found  by" 
experience  that  this  is  a good  way  of  distracting  the  attention  of  lurking  enemies  from  the  eggr 
which  cannot  fly,  to  the  hen,  which  can.  Similar  utility  attaches,  no^doubt,  to  the  absurd 
clatter  which  the  hen  makes  when  the  irritated  boy  comes  out  of  the  straw  and  compels  her  to 
fly  over  the  wall. 

Fowls  are,  by  origin,  creatures  of  the.  jungle,  and  the  ever-present  danger  of  their 
lives  was  that,  in  foraging  about,  they  should  come  upon  a dangerous  enemy  unexpectedly. 
Also,  being  ground-birds,  there  was  always  risk  that  a dangerous  enemy  might  come 
unexpectedly  upon  them.  Now,  mere  human  intelligence  would  probably  never  have  hit 
upon  the  device  of  meeting  this  double  peril  by  making  the  endangered  fowl  go  off  like  an 
explosion  of  fireworksior  a cluttering  earthquake.  Yet,  if  you  nearly  tread  upon  a hen  whom 
you  have  not  noticed  in  her  dust-bath,  your  first  impression  of  what  has  happened  is  something 
of  this  kind  ; and  you  have  only  t'ft  watch  a puppy  chase  a hen  into  a corner,  and  witness  his 


Photo  by  C.  Reid] 


YOUNG  ROOKS. 


[ Wishaw , /V.B. 


At  this  stage,  when  they  have  the  face  feathered,  young  Rooks  are  exceedingly  like  young  carrion  crows  ; but 
their  heads  are  smaller  and  their  beaks  proportionately  longer  and  slighter. 
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consternation  when  she  explodes  over  the  wall,  to  comprehend  the  utility  of  the  trick.  The 
third  member  of  the  fowl  family  is  the  rooster,  and  when  you  hear  him  crow  you  know  that  he 
is  proclaiming  his  authority.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sets  up  a rich  deep  “ clucking,” 
suggesting  that  his  mouth  is  so  full  of  good  stuff  that  he  can  hardly  speak,  you  know  that  he 
is  urgently  inviting  the  ladies  to  come  to  him.  A wheedling  tone  comes  into  his  voice  when  he 

is  edging  a favourite- of  the  moment 
into  a corner  ; but  , a sudden  authori- 
tative exclamation  marks  his  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
trespasser  on  the  premises.  This  may 
be  a rival  rooster,  or  a -dog,  or  any 
other  kind  of  foe,  and  you  cam  make 
a shrewd  guess  as  to  its  character 
by  "the  proportion  of  indignation  to 
alarm  in  the  rooster’s  voice. 
Especially  easy  to  recognise  is  the 
tone  in  which  he  announces  the 
presence  of  a Hawk  in  the  sky.  Any 
large  bird  suddenly  flying  overhead 
may  cause  >half  of  his  followers  to 
utter  notes  of  consternation  ; but 
when  the  old  rooster  sees  a Hawk  he 
says  so. 

I would  like  to  end  my  summary 
of  the  language1  of  the  fowls  at  this 
point,  but  cannot  pretend  not  to  know 
what  the  dying  speech  of  a fowl  is 
like.  In  India,  where  I have  spent 
many  years,  ramshackle  buildings, 
which  are  called  “ dak-bungalows,” 
take  the  place  of  country  hotels. 
On  account  of  the  climate  these 
establishments  cannot  keep  any 
supply  of  meat  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  chance  European  visitor  ; but 
there  are  always  fowls  running  about 
the  yard,  and  about  an  hour  before 
you  eat  your  dinner  you  will  have 
heard  it  die.  From  the  moment  that 
it  has  been  caught  by  the  leg  until 
its  voice  is  silenced  for  ever,  the  fowl 
emits  harsh,  ear-splitting  yells  that 
tell  the  whole  countryside  that  murder 
is  a-doing.  Most  murderers  have  nerves,  and  no  doubt  that  yell  of  the  desperate  fowl  has 
saved  its  life  in  the  wild  state  many  millions  of  times. 

According  to  their  needs  other  birds  are  as  well-equipped  with  language  as  poultry. 
Pigeons,  for  instance,  living  in  solitary  couples,  may  have  no  need  for  any  note  corresponding 
to  the  hen’s  conversational  clucking  ; and  as  their  young  cannot  move  out  of  the  nest  without 


Photo  by-.S.  Crook J Vl'rcslon. 

A ROOK  BANKING. 

A very  characteristic  photograph,  showing  the  drawing-in  of  the 
neck  and  the  tucking-up  forward  of  the  feet  usual  in  the  Crow 
tribe  and  related  birds  in  flight,  as  well  as  the  separation  of 
the  primary  quills  in  the  expanded  wing,  common  in  several 
groups  of  birds  with  broad  blunt  wings. 


£ 
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MALE  ROOK  BREAKING  OFF  TWIGS. 


[Preston. 


Many  strong-beaked  birds  are  not  content  with  picking  up  nesting  material,  but  pull  it  off  trees  for 
themselves,  as  the  Rook  is  shown  doing  there. 


Photo  by  S.  Crook\  [Preston. 

MALE  ROOK  FLYING  TO  NEST  WITH  TWIG. 

The  forward  extension  of  the  wings  in  flight  makes  the  burden  an  awkward  one  to  carry. 
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Photo  by  S,  Crook ] [ Preston . 

MALE  ROOK  FEEDING  SITTING  MATE. 

The  Crows  generally  are  devoted  husbands  ; even  that  arch-rascal,  the  Indian  House-Crow,  is  often  seen  feeding 

his  mate. 

breaking  their  necks  the  female  has  no  call-note  for  them  ; but  the  rest  of  the  vocabulary  is 
there,  in  the  “ cheeping  ” of  the  young,  the  comfortable  murmuring  note  of  connubial  affection, 
and  a sound  which  is  almost  a grunt,  but  which  is  easily  distinguishable  in  its  various  grades 
of  warning,  anxiety  and  terror.  As  with  the  poultry,  too,  there  is  a special  degree  of  alarm 
in  a Pigeon’s  voice,  which  tells  you  when  to  look  overhead  for  a Hawk.  Besides  these,  there 
is  the  booming  summons  of  the  male  bird  to  his  mate,  and  the  elaborate  “ coo  ” with  which, 
as  the  rooster  with  his  crow,  he  asserts  his  sexual  authority. 

If  we  listen  to  the  Swan  we  find  that  the  young  “ cheep,”  like  young  Chickens  or  Pigeon 
squabs  ; and  that,  since  the  young  cygnets  swim  immediately  after  birth,  the  mother  has  a 
call-note  for  them — a pleasant  sound  like  the  bark  of  a distant  dog,  thrice  repeated.  As  the 
Swan’s  white  colour  shows,  however,  that  it  has  no  enemies  to  fear  in  its  breeding-home,  so 
its  vocabulary  lacks  notes  of  warning,  anxiety  and  terror.  However  roughly  you  may  handle 
a Swan,  he  will  emit  no  louder  sound  than  a rare  grunt  of  protest,  when  a farmyard  hen  would 
fill  the  whole  parish  with  clamour  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Swan’s  notes  of  affection  and 
defiance  are  musically  graduated  in  intensity. 

Taking  a very  different  bird,  the  common  Greenfinch,  as  a last  example,  we  find  that,  like 
the  Pigeon,  it  has  no  useless  call-note  for  the  young  when  they  cannot  leave  the  nest;  but  that, 
being  naturally  gregarious,  it  has,  like  our  farmyard  hens,  a conversational  note.  This  is  the 
pleasant  twittering  that  tells  us  when  a flock  of  birds  which  rise  from  a corn-stack  in  winter 
is  composed  of  Greenfinches  and  not  of  Sparrows.  At  the  same  time,  the  kinship  of  the 
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Greenfinch  with  the  Sparrow  is  shown  by  the  “ chirp  ” of  its  young,  whilst  its  closer  relation- 
ship to  the  Canary  echoes  in  the  plaintive  “ tee-wee  ” with  which  it  expresses  domestic  anxiety. 
Its  note  of  affection  is  a pleasantly-modulated  variation  of  its  conversational  twitter  ; and, 
like  almost  all  birds  that  are  preyed  upon,  its  note  of  terror  is  a harsh  screech.  It  has  a special 
note  of  warning  in  the  curious  “ cheee  ” which  the  male  utters  whenever  he  apprehends  possible 
danger  to  the  nest  ; and,  besides  this,  there  is  the  well-known  “ song  ” of  the  Greenfinch, 
corresponding  to  the  defiant  crow  of  the  rooster  and  the  blustering  coo  of  the  cock  Pigeon. 

Thus  you  will  see  that  birds  belonging  to  different  classes  have  repertoires  of  vocal  sounds 
adapted  to  their  special  needs  in  life  ; but  it  would  be  a hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  describe  and 
classify  them  all  in  detail  here.  Where,  however,  the  voice  of  any  bird  is  so  peculiar  as  to  be 
easily  recognisable  from  a description,  this  will  be  found  included  in  the  account  given  of 
that  bird. 

Thus,  in  returning  from  this  long  digression  into  which  we  were  led  by  the  reference  to  the 
spring  call,  sometimes  heard  in  winter,  of  the  Great  Tit,  we  may  observe  that  the  Oxeve  has 
a great  variety  of  notes,  and  its  spring  call  is  often  compared  to  saw-sharpening.  It  is  to  some 
extent  a mimic,  and  will  give  out  the  “ pink,  pink  ” of  the  Chaffinch  so  perfectly  that  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  which  species  is  uttering  the  note.  It  is  a resident  bird  with  us,  but  a good 
many  come  in  on  the  east  coast  in  autumn,  because  on  the  Continent  it  migrates  from  the 
northern  parts  in  winter,  when  cold  winds  blow  from  the  north-east,  and  these,  of  course,  carry 
many  of  the  birds  across  the  North  Sea  to  Britain.  It  is  a common  bird  all  over  Europe,  and 


Photo  by  S . Crook J [ Preston . 

FEMALE  ROOK  CALLING  YOUNG  OUT  OF  NEST. 

When  the  youngsters  are  finally  enticed  forth  their  worst  troubles  are  yet  to  come,  for  then  comes  Rook-shooting, 
and  an  early  grave  under  piecrust  for  many. 
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hac  a much  wider  range  over  the  world  than  the  Blue  Tit,  being  found  half  across  Siberia,  while 
it  also  inhabits  North  Africa.  The  Great  Tit  resembles  m its  nesting  habits  the  commoner 
Blue  Tit,  allowance  being  made  for  its  larger  size.  As  noticed  above,  it  has  the  same  natural 
liking  for  a hole  in  something — natural  or  artificial,  for  it  is  just  as  fond  of  curious  man-made 
sites — and  lines  it  in  the  same  way,  with  a thick  mass  of  moss,  grass-bents,  wool,  feathers,  etc., 
with  a hollow  softly  lined  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  The  latter,  however,  though  also 
white  spotted  with  red,  are,  as  might  have  been  expected,  considerably  larger  than  those  of 

the  Blue  Tit,  and  the  spotting  is  of 
a bolder  type.  The  clutch  is,  how- 
ever, less  numerous  than  that  of  the 
Blue  Tit,  numbering  from  six  to 
twelve  only,  which  may  accoant  for 
this  species,  although  a common  bird, 
being  less  numerous  than  the  other. 
It  sometimes  commences  building  as 
early  as  March,  and  may  be  found 
nesting  as  late  as  June  ; it  is  one  of 
the  most  certain  visitors  to  a suitable 
nestbox,  which  should  be  about  six 
inches  every  way,  with  an  entrance- 
hole  an  inch  and  a half  wide  ; the 
same  locality  will  be  resorted  to  year 
after  year  when  once  used.  The 
Great  Tit  is  generally  distributed  as 
a breeding  species  with  us,  except 
in  the  Shetlands.  Some  people  call 
this  the  Tom-tit,  as  the  biggest  or 
chief  of  the  Tits  ; and  apropos  of 
Tits’  names,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
here  that  the  “ mouse  ” in  the  full 
name  “ Titmouse  ” has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  little  beast  of  that  name, 
but  is -a  variant  of  the  forms  Meise, 
Mes,  or  Mees,  found  in  several 
Teutonic  languages  as  the  name  of 
the  Tit  tribe.  The  foreign  races  of 
the  Great  Tit  are  as  interesting  as 
those  of  the  Blue  species  ; in  Central 
and  Eastern  Asia  are  • found  forms  in 
which  the  yellow  element  in  the 
plumage  is  more  or  less  eliminated, 
till  from  Central  Asia  through  India 
to  the  Malay  Archipelago  we  get  a bird  which  is  purely  grey,  black,  and  white.  Thus  a more 
conspicuous  colouration,  associated  with  a wider  range,  and  wholly  unadapted  to  any  of  these 
very  varying  environments,  has  been  evolved,  illustrating  the  general  tendency  of  colour-evolu- 
tion to  end  up  in  grey,  black  and  white,  as  we  see  in  Gulls,  Cranes,  and  other  birds  with  few  enemies. 


Photo  copyright ] [by  J.  T.  Niwman. 

THE  ROOKERY,  SETTLING  DOWN. 

The  upturning  of  the  flying  Rook’s  wings  is  well  brought  out 
in  this  picture. 


TIT,  LONG-TAILED.  So  very  quaint  is  the  appearance  of  this  funny' little  creature. 
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SITTING  ROOK  WITH  MATE. 


•[ Capt . C.  W.  R.  Knight 


The  bare  face  of  the  Rook  has  a curiously  diseased  appearance  ; indeed,  the  natives  of  Yarkand  call  the 
Rook  the  “ Rotten-beaked  Crow  ” on  account  of  this. 
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with  its  fluffy  head  and  body,  much  smaller  than  a Blue  Tit’s,  and  absurdly  long  tail,  that 
when  once  seen  it  is  sure  to  be  remembered.  It  is  not  shy,  and  can  be  examined  close  at  hand, 
when  it  will  be  noticed  that,  in  addition  to  the  more  striking  black  and  white,  the  plumage 
displays  some  dull  pink  on  the  back  and  flanks  ; and  it  may  also  be  observed  that  the  bill  is 
quite  remarkably  short  and  small.  There  is  no  noticeable  difference  between  the  sexes,  but 
the  young  have  none  of  the  rosy  tint.  This  bird  appears  to  be  very  sociable,  and  parties  of 
them,  numbering  a dozen  or  so,  may  often  be  seen,  flitting  one  after  another,  in  winter  along 
hedges  and  through  trees,  gleaning  their  food  from  the  twigs  and  boughs.  The  appearance  of 
sociability,  however,  is  probably  deceptive,  inasmuch  as  the  parties  seem  always  to  consist  of 
a single  family  ; and  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  a group  of  travelling  Long-tailed  Tits 
accidentally  meets  one  of  the  wandering  companies  of  mixed  Blue  Tits,  Coal-tits,  Goldcrests, 
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ROOKS. 


[Wishaw,  N.B. 


The  bare  white  face,  which  distinguishes  the  adult  Rook  from  the  Carrion  Crow,  is  well 
defined  in  its  extent,  just  as  in  bald  men  the  baldness  usually  leaves  a band  of  hair 

across  the  back  of  the  head. 


and  Tree-creepers,  which  are  really  sociable  and  keep  together  through  the  winter  months, 
the  Long-tails  do  not  remain  with  them  longer  than  is  necessary  for  them  to  sort  themselves 
out.  This  they  are  able  to  do  because  their  call-note  differs  in  tone  from  the  thin  piping  note 
used  by  the  others  ; and  it  is  very  interesting  to  watch  these  tiny  birds  separating  themselves 
with  as  little  delay  as  may  be  from  the  others.  This  is  probably  not  due  to  any  lack  on  their 
part  of  the  spirit  of  camaraderie,  but  simply  to  the  prosaic  fact  that  they  are  not  looking  for 
quite  the  same  sort  of  food.  Their  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  insects,  as  they  are  far  less 
omnivorous  than  other  Tits  ; and  their  minute  size  probably  enables  them  to  collect  a square 
meal  of  small  insects’  eggs,  etc.,  when  the  larger  Tits  would  go  hungry.  For  this  reason,  no 
doubt,  all  kinds  of  hunting-grounds  seem  to  suit  them,  and  they  will  be  just  as  busy  examining 
the  twigs  of  a straggling  hedge  or  a tangled  thicket  ; whereas  the  other  Tits,  with  Goldcrests 
and  Tree-creepers,  almost  confine  their  wanderings  to  woodland,  and  especially  to  pinewoods. 


Stock-dove. 

The  Stock-dove  is  very  like  a blue  common  Pigeon,  but  lacks  the  conspicuous  black  bars  across  the  wings. 
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where  they  find,  among  other  things,  abundance  of  cocoons  and  caches  of  spiders’  eggs  in  the 
crevices  of  rough  pine-bark  which  the  Long-tailed  Tits’  tiny  beaks  would  be  too  short  to 
investigate  effectively.  Their  purely  insectivorous  diet  also  keeps  them  away  from  the  mixed 
scraps  of  food  which  we  put  out  in  winter  for  small  birds  in  general  ; and  on  the  only  occasions 
when  they  visit  the  bird-table  they  are  to  be  seen  hanging  underneath  it,  looking  for  spiders. 
While  so  engaged,,  however — and,  indeed,  whatever  it  may  be  doing — the  attitudes  of  the 
Long-tailed  Tit  are  so  quaint  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to- take  some  trouble  to  provide 
suitable  food  for  it  ; and  possibly  some  “ dried  flies  ” and  “ ants’  eggs,”  exposed  in  a wide- 
meshed  cage  which  other  birds  could  not  enter,  might  tempt  it  in  winter.  Being  quite  harmless, 
it  deserves  encouragement,  and  probably  needs  it,  as  it  is  not  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  our 
small  birds,  in  spite  of  its  extreme  prolificacy,  which  points  to  a heavy  death-rate  ; for  while 
on  the  one  hand,  each  family  party  in  the  winter  seems  to  number  anything  from  six  to  twenty 
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RUFF  STRETCHING  ITS  WING. 

This  bird  is  nearly  in  undress  plumage,  not  having  either  ruff  or  tippet. 


individuals — and  from  the  restlessness  of  the  little  feathered  atoms  a dozen  often  looks  more 
like  twenty — the  number  of  Long-tailed  Tits  in  the  country  does  mot,  on  the  other  hand, 
tend  to  increase.  The  conclusion  would  therefore  be  irresistible  that  between  the  time  when 
the  party  commence  their  wanderings  and  the  following  breeding  season  about  ten  out  of  every 
twelve  die — a mortality  of  more  than  So  per  cent,  in  eight  months — but  for  the  prevaience 
of  bigamy  in  the  species.  Old-time  writers  have  drawn  many  good  morals  for  the  guidance 
of  mankind  from  the  supposed  fidelity  of  mated  birds  to  one  another  ; but  it  is  nowhere  more 
true  than  in  dealing  with  nature  that  a little  knowledge  is  dangerous,  and  no  one  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  Pigeons — of  all  birds  the  poets’  favourite  types  of  wedded  constancy — is  not 
well  aware  that  the  dovecote  is  one  of  the  last  places  in  which  to  look  for  this  virtue  ; and 
that  all  birds  similarly  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
bigamv  is  common  amone  many  of  those  kinds  which  nest  in  holes  or  build  covered  nests 
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RUFF . BARRED  VARIETY' 

Ordinary  attitude 
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RUFF : SPLASHED  VARIETY. 

In  full  display. 


like  the  Long-tailed  Tit.  Among 
Starlings  certainly  the  habit  is 
common,  and  in  India  one  may 
often  observe  three  Green  Parrots 
occupying  the  same  nest-hole  ; while, 
so  far  as  the  Long-tailed  Tit  is 
concerned,  photographs  from  life 
have  shown  a charming  party  of 
ten  youngsters  being  fed  by  three 
old  birds.  The  inference  is,  of  course, 
that  the  male  bird  who  owns  a nest 
with  a- dark  interior  is  able  to  intro- 
duce two  wives  into  it  without 
causing  unpleasantness  ; and  if  each 
of  the  larger  family  parties  of  Long- 
tailed  Tits  includes  three  old  birds, 
the  rate  of  mortality  is  proportion- 
ately reduced.  As  a matter  of  sentiment,  however,  it  is  regrettable  that  the  very  peculiar 
and  beautiful  nest  of  this  quaint  little  bird — perhaps  better  known  as  the  Bottle-tit  in  most 
country  places,  from  the  elongated  oval  shape  of  the  structure — should  be  put  to  bigamous  uses. 
But  human  sentiment  is  out  of  place  in  consideration  of  the  facts  of  nature,  and  the  nest  is 
really  such  a marvel  of  industry  and  skill  as  to  command  everyone’s  admiration.  It  may  be 
found  almost  anywhere  among  the  twigs  and  branches  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  creepers,  and  either 
high  up  or  within  ordinary  reach.  Of  two  which  were  found  less  than  a hundred  yards  apart 
in  Epping  Forest  a few  years  ago,  one  was  sixty  feet  from  the  ground  at  the  top  of  a pine  tree 
and  the  other  scarcely  three  feet  up  in  a blackthorn  bush.  But  wherever  they  may  be  placed 
the  shape  and  materials  of  the  nests  differ  little.  Each  is  domed  and  oval,  with  the  entrance 
near  the  upper  extremity,  and  very  well  made,  the  outside  being  constructed  of  moss,  wool, 
lichen,  and  spiders’  webs,  and  the  inside  thickly  lined  with  feathers,  of  which  as.  many  as  a 
couple  of  thousand  have  been  counted  from  a single  nest.  There  are  so  many  feathers,  indeed, 
that  often  it  is  difficult  to  feel  the  eggs,  like  a cluster  of  pills,  nestling  among  them.  The  idea 

that  there  is^a  second  entrance  to  the 
nest  is  a mistaken  one,  specimens 
showing  two  holes  being  very  rare. 

Otherwise  the  arrangement  might  be 
supposed  to  have  some  connection 
with  the  little  bird’s  double  family. 

The  bird,  when  sitting,  manages  to 
pack  itself  in  by  turning  its  long  tail 
over  its  back  ; and,  at  first,  it  seems 
curious  that  a domed  nest  should  be 
used  by  a bird  thus  handicapped. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
bird’s  point  of  view,  placing  safety 
before  convenience,  we  easily  under- 
stand why  not  only  the  Long-tailed 
Tit,  but  other  birds  which  are  con- 
spicuous for  the  length  of  their  tails, 
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CHESTNUT-RUFFED  VARIETY 

Ordinary  attitude. 


ScnOiasu c r noio  ^o., 

CHESTNUT-RUFFED  VARIETY. 

Commencing  displaying 
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The  Ruff  is 


RUFF  AND  KNOT. 

beginning  to  assume  the  display  position.  He  is  courting  a Knot,  which  is  distinguished  from  a 
Reeve  by  its  shorter  lees. 


\Blackheath 
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RUFF  AND  KNOT  IN  WATER. 


[Blackheath. 


The  Ruff  here  has  not  got  so  far  with  his 


display ; it  is  a different  individual,  but  also  courting  a Knot. 
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GROUP  OF  RUFFS  FIGHTING. 


[Leighton  Buzzard. 


This  group  exemplifies  the  variety  of  colouring  in  the  Ruffs  or  male  birds  and  some  of  the  fighting  poses. 
The  bird  in  the  left-hand  corner  bottom  is  a Reeve  or  female. 


like  the  Magpie  and  the  various  foreign  Paroquets,  either  build  domed  nests  or  rear  their  young 
in  holes  or  nest  upon  the  ground,  like  the  Pheasant.  It  is  imperative  among  birds  that  the 
owner  of  a long  tail  should  not  exhibit  it  when  on  the  nest  ; and  the  Wagtails,  nesting  in  holes 
and  on  the  ground,  conform  to  this  rule,  as  does  the  Swallow,  by  placing  his  flat  saucer  ot  a 
nest  upon  a beam  or  other  flat  surface,  so  that  the  tips  of  his  forked  tail  do  not  project  into 
view.  Every  boy  who  has  done  much  birds’-nesting  must  understand  the  necessity,  because 
he  knows  that  even  in  the  case  of  birds  whose  tails  are  only  very  moderately  long — like  the 
Jay  and  the  Woodpigeon — the  easiest  way  to  discover  whether  the  nest  is  in  use  or  not,  and 
especially  whether  the  sitting  bird  is  at  home  at  the  moment,  without  the  trouble  of  climbing 
the  tree  to  ascertain  is  to  look  up  from  below  and  observe  whether  the  extreme  tip  of  a tail 
is  visible  projecting  beyond  the  rim  of  the  nest.  That  these  birds  have  not  found  it  worth 
while  to  build  domed  nests  or  to  occupy  holes,  like  those  kinds  which  have  really  long  tails, 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  their  natural  enemies  have  not  the  human  intelligence 
which  prompts  a boy  to  look  for  the  tip  of  a tail  which  he  can  hardly  see  in  order  to  find 
out  what  he  wants  to  know.  Stoats  and  other  nest-robbing  vermin  are  not  capable  of 
this,  but  they  have  very  sharp  eyes  and  quickly  recognise  a part  of  a tail  as  part  of  a bird, 
and  act  accordingly  For  Nature  is  much  more  solicitous,  we  must  remember,  for  the  safety  of 
the  sitting  bird  than  for  that  of  the  eggs.  This  is  part  of  the  reason  why  there  is  often 
such  remarkable  difference  in  the  colouring  of  the  birds  and  the  eggs.  The 
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Common  Hedge-sparrow,  for  instance,  is  very  protectively  coloured,  showing  only-dull  brown 
faintly  streaked  with  black  as  she  sits  upon  the  nest  ; but  when  she  takes  alarm  and  Hies  off, 
her  clutch  of  bright  blue  eggs  is  strikingly  conspicuous.  The  comparative  importance  of  the 
safety  of  the  sitting  bird  and  of  the  eggs,  from  Nature’s  point  of  view,  is  not  enough  to  account 
for  so  large  a difference,  and  for  this  reason  we  were  careful  to  say  above  that  it  was  only  “ part 
of  the  reason.”  The  other  part  is  simply  that  the  safety  of  the  eggs  would  in  the  long  run  be 
imperilled,  rather  than  secured,  by  protective  colouring.  For  the  Hedge-sparrow  is  a bird 
which  is  so  protectively  coloured  and  conceals  her  nest  so  admirably  that  she  is  able  to  sit  very 
close  and  only  leaves  her  nest,  exposing  her  bright  blue  eggs  to  view,  at  the  last  moment 
possible  to  avoid  disaster.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  disaster  which  threatens  the  sitting 
Hedge-sparrow  does  not  come  from  a carnivorous  enemy — she  is  too  well  concealed  and 
protected  by  her  colouring  for  that — but  from  some  grazing  animal  which  comes  blundering 
along  and  may  put  its  clumsy  foot  upon  the  nest  or  upset  it  by  tugging  at  the  supporting 
herbage.  It  is  then  that  the  little  bird’s  flurried  exit  and  the  sudden  display  of  bright  blue 
eggs  are  useful.  The  grazing  animal  has  no  desire  to  eat  birds  or  birds’  eggs,  and  it  promptly 
turns  aside.  This  is  why  Nature  almost  always  endeavours  to  hide  the  close-sitting  bird  which 
nests  near  the  ground,  but  seems  to  be  careless  about  the  concealment  of  her  eggs  ; although 
in  the  case  of  birds  which,  like  the  Peewit,  leave  their  nests  surreptitiously  while  danger  is  still 
afar  off  the  protective  colouring  of  the  eggs  is  perfect.  But  where  a choice  has  to  be  made, 
protection  is  given  rather  to  the  bird  than  to  the  eggs,  for,  if  the  bird  is  killed,  with  her  goes 
the  hope  of  the  next  generation,  but  if  only  the  eggs  are  destroyed,  she  will  lay  more.  So. 


SANDERLINGS 

The  bird  on  the  left  is  in  the  summer  plumage ; that  on  the  right  in  the  pale  - coloured  winter  dress. 
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BARTRAM'S  SANDPIPER. 

The  comparatively  long  tail  and  short  beak  are  very  distinctive  ot  this  species,  which  is  about  as  big  as  a 
Redshank,  and  a meadow  rather  than  a marsh  bird. 


when  for  any  reason  a species  of  bird  has  acquired  a long  tail,  its  nature  compels  it,  for  its  own 
safety,  to  adopt  a style  of  nest  which  will  conceal  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Long-tailed  Tit,  it 
may  seem  curious  at  first  that  a bird  which  differs  from  all  ts  congeners  in  having  a tail  which 
it  must  hide  should  differ  from  them  also  in  not  using  a nest-hole,  where  it  would  be  hidden. 
But  the  reason  for  this  is  really  the  same  as  that  which  has  caused  the  Coal-tit  to  nest  so 
frequently  underground.  Its  weakness  and  small  size  render  it  incapable  of  lighting  with  the 
others  for  a nest-hole,  so  it  builds  a domed  nest,  which  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  as  even 
the  Great  Tit  does  sometimes  when  it  cannot  find  a suitable  hole  and  makes  its  home  instead 
in  the  old  nest  of  a Jay  or  Crow.  And,  so  far  as  the  little  Long-tailed  Tit  is  concerned,  Nature 
appears  to  have  contrived,  as  Nature  usually  does,  to  turn  the  handicap  into  an  advantage. 
When  the  bird  slips  into  the  narrow  interior  of  its  oval  nest  and  sits  upon  its  eggs  with  its 
long  tail  turned  over  its  back,  the  tip  of  the  tail  just  reaches  to  the  entrance,  and  it  is  the  first 
thing  which  an  inquisitive  enemy,  such  as  a mouse,  touches  upon  putting  its  nose  into  the  hole.. 
This  acts  like  a telephone,  and  the  little  bird  below  feels  it,  of  course,  at  once  and  dashes  out, 
taking  the  uncertain  enemy  by  surprise.  Another  device  for  evading  danger  arising  from  the 
visits  of  enemies  to  the  nest  is  attributed  to  the  Long-tailed  Tit  in  connection  with  the  single 
upcurling  feather  which  may  almost  always  be  seen  half-concealing  the  little  entrance  to  the 
nest.  It  is  said  that  if,  in  trying  to  ascertain  whether  a nest  contains  eggs,  you  carelessly 
displace  this  feather  or  push  it  to  one  side,  the  bird  will  desert  the  nest  altogether.  And  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  avoid  leaving  this  tell-tale  evidence  of  your  visit,  because  the  hole  is  so^ 
small  as  scarcely  to  admit  two  fingers  of  one’s  hand,  and  the  interior  is  so  full  of  feathers  that 
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a good  deal  of  poking  about  is  sometimes  necessary  before  the  eggs  can  be  felt.  This  is  the 
more  difficult  because  the  eggs  are  very  small — smaller  than  those  of  any  other  British- 
breeding  bird  except  the  Goldcrest.  They  are  white,  usually  scantily  peppered  with  tiny  red 
and  mauve  specks,  and  sometimes  with  simply  a wash  of  reddish  colour  over  the  white.  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  their  proper  number — they  may  be  as  few  as  six  or  as  many  as  twenty  • 
but  in  the  case  of  a higher  number  than  ten  it  is  highly  probable  that  two  hens  have  laid  in  the 
same  nest,  because  these  birds  are  known  sometimes  to  associate  in  threes,  and  when  this 
happens  among  birds  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  male  is  the  bigamist.  This  is  only 
natural,  since  by  the  unwritten  law  of  birddom  he  is  the  owner  of  the  nest.  His  is  the  privilege 
to  sing  near  it  in  defiance  of  all  other  males  of  his  kind,  and  his  is  the  corresponding  duty  to 
defend  it  with  all  his  strength  if  a rival  dares  to  intrude.  As,  except  in  the  case  of  some 
aberrant  types,  such  as  the  flightless  Rheas  of  America,  the  male  is  always  the  stronger,  this 
arrangement  works  well  as  a rule  ; but  sometimes  it  has  its  drawbacks.  The  female,  for 
instance,  runs  the  larger  risks  during  the  period  of  incubation,  because  she  sits  alone  on  the 
nest  for  more  hours  than  her  mate,  and  sometimes  it  happens  that  she  is  carried  off  by  some 
enemy  during  his  absence,  so  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  her  fate,  and  in  such  a case  he  will 
very  often  introduce  a new  wife  to  the  nesting  site.  As  the  enemy,  after  one  successful  raid, 
is  also  very  likely  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  depredation,  mate  No.  2 sometimes  follows  the 
fate  of  her  predecessor.  In  this  way  no  fewer  than  three  hen  Robins  were  killed  in  quick 
succession  on  one  nest  by  the  same  cat,  whose  misdeeds  might  have  continued  undetected  but 
for  the  fact  that  Robins  are  distasteful  to  our  British  cats — although  the  Persian  cat  will  eat 


BONAPARTE’S  SANDPIPERS. 

Bonaparte's  Sandpiper  much  resembles  the  Dunlin  but  has  a shorter  bill  and  a white  patch  above  the  root 

ol  the  tail. 
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BROAD  - BILLED  SANDPIPER. 

The  Brea  J - billed  Sandpiper  is  recognizable  by  its  flat  bill  and  the  Snipe -like  streaks  on  its  head;  like  a 
Snipe,  it  keeps  a good  deal  to  cover,  unlike  Sandpipers  generally. 

them — and  the  corpses  were  found  lying  about.  The  nest-site  to  which  the  cock  Robin  had 
been  so  faithful  at  the  expense  of  three  wives — an  old  lantern  hanging  in  a tool-shed — was  then 
removed,  and  the  murders  ceased.  When,  therefore,  three  adult  Long-tailed  Tits  are  found 
to  be  occupying  a nest  and  rearing  a large  family,  we  may  be  sure  that  only  one,  the  proprietor 
of  the  nest,  is  a male,  and  the  other  two  are  his  wives.  In  these  cases  the  nest  must  become 
more  than  full  ; but  nevertheless,  the  old  birds  cram  themselves  in  at  night  and  sit  on  the  top 
of  the  family,  with  all  their  three  tails  sticking  out  of  the  entrance.  Although  the  Long-tailed 
Tit  cannot  be  called  an  abundant  bird  in  Britain,  it  is  found  breeding  nearly  all  over  our 
islands  wherever  trees  and  thickets  are  found,  except  in  the  outlying  island  groups  of  Scotland  ; 
and  that  such  a tiny  bird  can  not  only  survive  most  of  our  British  winters,  but  can  also  manage 
to  remain  in  family  parties  when  even  the  Robin  is  forced  to  separate  from  its  mate,  seems 
surprising  at  first  sight.  Indeed,  winters  of  exceptional  severity  do,  as  a matter  of  fact,  almost 
exterminate  it.  The  winter  of  1916  was  such  a one  ; and  then  not  only  the  Long-tailed  Tits, 
but  also  the  Goldcrests  and  the  Dartford  Warblers  practically  disappeared  from  most  of  their 
British  haunts  for  two  or  three  years.  The  two  first,  however,  seemed  to  have  fully  recovered 
by  1921  ; and  so  far  as  the  Long-tailed  Tits  are  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  enabled 
to  tide,  over  the  hard  times  of  ordinary  winters  because,  like  the  Hedge-sparrows,  they  are 
apparently  able  to  find  microscopic  scraps  of  food  which  other  birds  miss.  As  they  always 
feed  among  the  twigs  of  trees  and  hedges,  which  they  search  minutely  on  all  sides  and  from 
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end  to  end  of  each  branch,  performing  quaint  acrobatic  feats  in  the  process,  the  bulk  of  their 
diet  in  winter  must  consist  of  the  eggs  of  insects.  These  are,  of  course,  exceedingly  minute  and 
often  scattered  at  large  over  a tree,  thus  accounting  for  the  way  in  which  a party  of  Long- 
tailed Tits  all  seem  busy  among  the  twigs  all  day  long  in  winter,  and  all  follow-my-leader  from 
one  tree  to  another.  In  these  wanderings  the  party  is  guided  and  kept  together  by  the 
curious  little  call-notes  of  “ zi-zi-zi  ” which  they  perpetually  utter,  and  as  these  differ  from  the 
Tin  piping  notes  used  by  the  roaming  flocks  of  other  small  Tits,  Goldcrests  and  Tree-creepers, 
che  Longtails  are  able,  as  a rule,  to  constitute  separate  companies  by  themselves,  and  often 
it  is  pretty  when  they  chance  to  meet  in  the  outskirts  of  woodland  to  see  how  they  manage 
to  thread  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  mixed  flock  and  depart  on  a line  of  their  own 
choosing. 

To  us  it  may  seem  wonderful  that  when  these  large  broods  consisted  of  unfledged  nestlings 
the  parents,  especially  if  three  were  at  work,  should  have  been  able  to  distribute  food  equally 
among  a dozen  or  so  hungry  atoms  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  of  an  oval  nest  with  a small 
opening  near  the  top  ; but  in  such  cases  the  distribution  of  the  food  appears  to  be  settled  by  the 
young  and  not  by  the  parents.  The  young  birds  are  little  more  than  automatic  receptacles 
for  food,  which  rise  up  and  open  at  the  parents’  food-call  so  long  only  as  a need  for  food  is  felt. 
When  the  need  is  temporarily  satisfied,  the  food-call  on  the  arrival  of  the  parent  at  the  nest 
evokes  no  response.  Thus,  when  all  the  young  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  equally  vigorous,  it 
will  always  be  the  hungriest  which  rises  most  promptly  and  “ cheeps  ” most  loudly  for  the  food. 
When  times  are  fairly  good  the  parents  have  no  difficulty  in  filling  all  the  little  stomachs,  and 
even  the  weaklings  get  their  share.  When  however  times  are  bad  and  some  even  of  the 


BUFF  - BREASTED  SANDPIPER. 

The  fine  marbling  of  black  on  the  buft  undersides  of  the  wing  - quills  is  very  characteristic  of  this  Sandpiper. 
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strong  ones  remain  hungry,  the  weaklings  go  to  the  wall  and  die.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
best  arrangement  for  the  good  of  the  race,  whereas  if  we  credited  the  parent  birds,  as  some 
writers  do*  of  feeding  all  equally  in  turn,  the  whole  brood  would  suffer  in  hard  times.  Thus 
is  also  explained  the  apparent  heartlessness  of  animals  and  birds,  which  seem  to  neglect  those 
of  their  young  that  are  weak  and  ill  and  to  look  after  the  strong  and  vigorous  only.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  for  the  good  of  the  race  that  this  should  be  the  case.  We  with  our  civilised  code  of 
ethics  lavish  care  and  attention  upon  the  weak  and  the  sick  ; but  this  is  only  one  of  very  many 
points  in  which  civilisation  runs  counter  to  natural  evolution  in  procuring  the  survival  of  the 


CURLEW  SANDPIPER. 

The  bird  on  the  left  is  in  the  brick  - red  summer  dress,  that  on  the  right  in  the  drab  winter  one,  much 
lesembhng  the  corresponding  plumage  of  the  Dunlin,  which  the  Curlew  Sandpiper  resembles  in  size,  but 

exceeds  in  length  and  curvature  of  bill. 


unfit.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  civilisation  is  wrong,  but  that,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  man  has  attained  a position  of  such  security  in  the  world  that  he  is  able  to  defy 
some  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  evolution  of  other  creatures.  Where  we  make  a 
common  mistake,  however,  is  in  applying  our  civilised  code  to  the  conduct  of  these  other 
creatures,  and  regarding  a mother  bird  as  heartless  and  cruel  when  she  not  only  neglects,  but 
sometimes  even  pecks  and  ill-treats,  one  of  her  young  because  it  is  weak  and  ill.  It  is  far 
better  for  the  race  that  the  weakling  should  die,  and  in  hastening  its  death  the  parent  is  only 
acting,  as  every  creature  but  man  instinctively  acts,  for  the  good  of  the  race.  The  Long- 
tailed Tits  differ  from  all  their  British  congeners  in  their  gipsy-like  wandering  all  through  the 
autumn  and  winter  months.  Other  Tits,  after  mixing  in  flocks  with  Goldcrests  and  Tree- 


Photo  by  S.  Crook\  [Preston.  Photo  by  II  Chislclll  L Rotherham 

COMMON  SANDPIPER  GOING  ON  TO  NEST.  COMMON  SANDPIPER  BROODING  YOUNG. 

The  nest  is  quite  an  elaborate  one  compared  to  the  very  sketchy  nesting  The  drab  colouring  is  very  characteristic  of  Sandpipers  in  geneial,  though 

efforts  of  shore-birds  in  general.  some  wear  brighter  hues  in  the  breeding  season. 
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creepers,  may  seem  to  wander  also  ; 
but  you  may  find  them  day  after  day 
moving  through  the  same  glades  of 
the  same  woods,  whereas  you  can 
never  be  sure  when  or  where  you  may 
chance  to  see  a party  of  Longtails. 
For  a few  minutes  one  morning  they 
majT  seem  to  fill  your  garden  with  life 
and  movement,  and  you  may  not  see 
them  there  again  for  months. 
Perhaps  this  habit  results  from  their 
microscopical  method  of  searching  the 
trees  through  which  they  pass,  leaving- 
little  food  to  be  found  on  a second 
visit  until  the  season  changes.  This 
is  a great  pity,  because  no  other  small 
British  bird  would  be  such  a welcome 
addition  to  the  resident  life  of  a garden.  They  are  such  quaint  wee  creatures,  flying  through 
the  air  like  a shower- of  little  roundheaded  arrows  with  their  thin  tails  and  small  bodies,  and 
fearlessly  following-my- leader  to  their  own  cheery  music  of  tiny  pipes  ali  over  the  garden. 
They  have  a great  dislike  of  flying  further  then  they  need  in  a single  effort,  although  they  must 
get  over  a great  deal  of  mixed  country  during  the  day  ; and  I have  seen  every  member  of  a 
flock  which  was  driven  to  cross  a field  by  a party  of  sportsmen  shooting  driven  partridges 
along  one  side  of  it  utilise  the  hat  of  a scarecrow  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  each  in  turn,  as  a 
half-way  house  to  the  coppice  on  the  other  side.  As  an  illustration  of  the  inutility  of  scarecrows 
where  Tits  are  con- 
cerned, the  incident  was 
instructive.  Perhaps 
these  wandering  habits, 
as  well  as  the  minute 
search  which  the  Long- 
tailed Tit  makes  for 
food,  indicate  the  diffi- 
culty which  so  very 
small  and  weak  a bird 
must  have  in  finding 
a livelihood  during  the 
winter  in  a climate  like 
ours,  and  therefore  one 
is  surprised  to  find 
that,  besides  ranging 
all  over  these  islands, 
it  also  extends  over 
Central  Europe  and 
Siberia  generally,  but 
Northern  Continental 
specimens  and  Siberian 
ones  have  the  head  all 


Photo  by  E.  W.  Taylor ] I York. • 

COMMON  SANDPIPER  ON  NEST. 

The  light  underparts,  which  are  supposed  to  aid  in  concealment  hy  “ counter  - shading,’ 
often  are  just  what  reveal  the  possessors,  as  in  this  picture. 


Photo  copyright  Iby  Herbert  Lazenby. 

COMMON  SANDPIPER. 

This  bird  is,  of  course,  sitting ; standing,  it  looks  a slender  little 
thing,  rather  high  on  the  legs. 
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white,  whereas  our  birds  and  those  in  some  Continental  localities  have  a broad  black  streak 
along  each  side  of  the  crown.  The  white-headed  form  has  occurred  as  a rare  visitor 
in  this  country,  and  when  young  it  has  black  sides  to  the  crown  like  the  British  bird.  In 
Southern  Europe  and  the  Caucasus  are  found  races  with  the  back  grey  instead  of  black,  and 
from  Turkey  to  the  Caucasus  a form  with  a large  blackish-grey  spot  on  the  throat,  while  in 
Mongolia  there  is  a similar  one  with  the  crown  nearly  all  black.  Each  of  these  changes  has  its 
precise  meaning,  no  doubt,  in  relation  to  the  environment  of  the  variety  concerned  ; and  the 
white  head  of  the  northern  type  may  confidently  be  attributed  to  the  same  principle  which 


Photo  by  E.  W.  Taylor]  v l York • 

COMMON  SANDPIPERS  HATCHING. 


The  eggs  are  not  well  protected  here,  as  they  do  not  match  their  environment  as  they  would  among  pebbles. 

introduces  more  or  less  white  into  the  coloration  of  many  species,  such  as  the  Stoat  among  our 
familiar  mammals,  according  to  latitude  and  consequent  prevalence  of  snow.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  interesting  that  the  young  of  even  the  white-headed  variety  have  black  sides  to  the 
crown  like  our  own  birds  ; because  this  black-and-white  colouring  of  the  head  and  face  is  as 
important  as  it  is  universal  among  the  Tits,  and  common  among  other  birds  which  nest  in 
holes,  such  as  the  Woodpeckers  and  Kingfishers.  Among  mammals  the  same  principle  is 
illustrated  in  the  black-and-white  face  of  the  Badger,  which,  like  all  the  birds  mentioned,  is 
most  exposed  to  the  danger  of  discovery  by  its  enemies  when  it  puts  its  head  out  of  the  entrance 
to  the  hole  in  which  it  lives.  If  its  head  were  all  of  one  colour  it  would  be  very  conspicuous, 
no  matter  whether  its  hue  were  light  or  dark  ; but,  being  particoloured  with  black  and  white 
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it  harmonises  with  the  contrast  between  the  high  light  on  the  rim  of  the  entrance  and  the 
intense  darkness  of  the  interior.  Thus  not  only  small  birds  like  Tits,  but  even  fairly  large 
mammals  like  the  Badgers,  are  able  to  put  out  their  heads  time  after  time  without  the  move- 
ment catching  the  eye  of  even  a watchful  enemy.  And  that  this  colouring  of  the  head  and 
face  is  important  in  the  struggle  for  existence  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  however  much 

various  kinds  of  Tits  and 
Badgers  may  differ  in  other 
respects,  they  retain  this  peculi- 
arity in  common.  Among  human 
beings  this  piebald  colouring  of 
the  face  is  used  by  clowns  to 
give  them  a comic  appearance, 
and  whether  there  is  anything 
inherently  funny  in  it  or  not, 
it  certainly  adds  to  the  comicality 
of  the  acrobatic  Long-tailed  Tit, 
especially  if  you  should  be 
fortunate  enough  to  see  a whole 
family  of  the  young  birds,  a 
dozen  or  so,  sitting  in  a row 
in  the  morning  preening  them- 
selves. Then  no  two  of  them 
seem  to  be  in  the  same  attitude 
for  an  instant,  and  not  one  in  an 
attitude  which  does  not  make 
you  smile.  No  doubt  it  is  the 
comicality  of  this  little  imp  which 
has  so  taken  rustic  fancy  that  it 
has  had  many  more  names 
bestowed  upon  it  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  than  are 
given  to  any  other  bird — Jack-a- 
bo-peep,  Mufflin,  Long  Tom, 
Barrel  Tit,  Bottle  Tom,  Can 
Bottle,  Cape  Long-tail,  Longpod, 
Long-tailed  Mag,  Mumruffin, 
Tree  Huckmuck  and  Poke- 
pudding are  some  of  these. 

Most  remarkable,  however, 
among  the  many  striking  char- 
acteristics which  Nature  has 
given  to  this  smallest  of  our 
Tits  remains  its  ability  to  construct  a nest  which  is  certainly  the  most  wonderful  and — with 
the  possible  exception,  in  some  eyes,  of  the  Chaffinch’s  mossy  cup- — the  most  beautiful  nest 
built  by  any  British  bird.  Before  leaving  the  bird,  therefore,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  briefly 
the  different  types  of  British  birds’  nests  and  the  meanings  of  their  various  characters.  At 
first,  of  course,  everyone  is  inclined  to  admire  so  much  a nest  which  appears  to  be  beautifully 
•constructed  as  to  agree  with  the  poet  Hurdis  : 


SPOTTED  SANDPIPER. 

The  Thrush -like  marking  or  the  breast  of  this  rare  American  visitor 
makes  it  very  distinct  from  the  Common  Sandpiper  when  in  summer 
plumage,  but  in  winter  they  are  almost  exactly  alike. 


GREEN  SANDPIPER. 

The  very  distinct  black-and-white  pencilling  of  the  wing-lining  should  be  noted,  and  also  the  large  amount  of  white  on  the  tail. 


MARSH  SANDPIPERS. 

The  Marsh-Sandpiper  may  be  described  as  a bantam  Greenshank ; like  that  bird,  it  is  graceful  in  form  and  clear 
in  colour;  the  bird  on  the  left  is  in  the  black -marked  summer  plumage. 
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AMERICAN  PECTORAL  SANDPIPERS. 

In  lie  winter  lie  cnly  noticeable  feature  about  this  Sandpiper  is  its  pointed  tail;  but  the  males  habit  of 
blowing  out  his  breast  like  a Pouter  Pigeon  is  very  noticeable  and  remarkable. 


“ Mark  it  well,  within,  without, 

No  tool  had  he  that  wrought,  no  knife  to  cut, 

No  nail  to  fix,  no  bodkin  to  insert, 

No  glue  to  join  ; his  little  beak  was  all  ! 

And  yet  how  neatly  finished  ! What  nice  hands. 

With  every  implement  and  means  of  art, 

And  twenty  years’  apprenticeship  to  boot, 

Could  make  me  such  another  ? ” 

Now  these  lines  poetically  express  the  feeling  which  all  of  us  probably  nave  entertained  at 
one  time  or  another  on  looking  at  a beautiful  bird’s  nest  ; but  the  feeling  is  neither  reasonable 
nor  intelligent.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  anyone  could  easily  make  almost  any  kind  of 
bird’s  nest  as  well  as  the  bird  doesdt  if  he  spent  several  hours  a day  for  several  days  at  the 
work  like  the  bird.  Indeed,  the  Long-tailed  Tit  will  sometimes  certainly  take  a full  fortnight 
in  finishing  its  remarkable  work  ; and  even  then  one  wonders  that  it  should  havp  been  able  to 
collect  all  the  material  employed.  Possibly  a human  being,  with  his  inferior  sight  and  slower 
movements,  might  be  handicapped  in  collecting  the  thousands  of  little  feathers  sometimes 
used,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  empty  cocoons  found  in  the  crevices  of  bark  ; and  there 
are  other  possible  exceptions,  such  as  the  nest  of  the  Wren,  because  the  tiny  bird  is  able,  to 
pop  in  and  out  through  the  top  of  the  nest  while  it  is  arranging  the  intei  lor/  whereas  a man 
would  have  to  do  all  the  work  with,  at  most,  two  fingers  poked  through  the  entrance  ; and 
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human  eyes  might  be  slow  to  find  such  materials  as  horsehair  in  sufficient  quantity  for  some 
nests.  But  with  these  few  doubtful  exceptions,  any  intelligent  and  painstaking  child  might 
safely  compete  against  any  bird  in  a nest-building  competition.  We  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
interwoven  neatness  of  a bird’s  nest  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  each  strand  is  put  separately 
into  its  place  ; and  given  the  necessary  materials  most  of  us  could  put  together  a bird’s  nest 
which  would  deceive  the  eye  of  an  expert  in  much  less  time  than  the  bird  would  need  for  the 
work.  Perhaps  to  realise  how  little  need  there  is  to  credit  birds  with  a wonderful  artistic 
sense  in  the  building  of  their  nests  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  nest  of  a common  mouse,  because, 
although  it  is  a more  finished  structure  than  the  majority  of  birds  build,  yet  it  is  made  in  a few 
hours  of  any  material  that  may  be  handy  bitten  into  small  pieces  of  any  shape — rags,  wool, 
straw,  paper,  and  the  husks  of  oats,  etc.  Anyone  who  has  watched  a mouse  building  its  nest 
knows  how  it  scurries  backwards  and  forwards  with  scraps  of  material,  just  dabbing  each  in 
here  or  there,  until  the  whole  soft  globe  is  finished,  yet  the  result  is  far  better  than  the  nests  of 
many  birds. 

A much  more  perfect  nest  is  made  by  the  harvest  mouse,  because  it  is  very  particular  to 
use  only  the  finest  material,  i.e.,  blades  of  dry  grass  stripped  into  narrow  threads,  scarcely 
thicker  than  cotton.  When  the  round  nest  is  complete,  these  threads  are  so  elastic  and  at  the 
same  time  hold  so  well  together  that  the  structure  is  uninjured  by  the  swaying  in  the  wind  of 
the  cornstalks  or  the  herbage  to  which  it  is  suspended.  As  Gilbert  White  observed,  too,  it 
can  be  rolled  about  the  table  like  a cricket  ball  with  all  the  mouse  family  securely  packed  inside. 

As  beautiful  as  a bird’s  nest,  again,  is  the  mossy  globe  constructed  by  field  bees,  although 
a number  of  them  work  upon  it  independently  ; and  that  they  are  not  guided  by  an  artistic 


SIBERIAN  PECTORAL  SANDPIPER. 


This  is  hardly  more  than  a race  or  subspecies  of  the  American  Pectoral  Sandpiper ; it  has  a similarly 
pointed  tail,  and  is  often  called  the  Sharp  - tailed  Sandpiper  in  books. 
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sense  in  putting  the  material  together  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  even  look  at  the 
nest  when  they  add  fragments  of  moss  to  it,  but  scrape  these  along  backwards  and  kick  them 
into  position  with  their  hind  legs. 

Many  caterpillars,  moreover,  build  cocoons  delicate  and  beautiful  as  the  highest  type  of 
birds’  nest  ; but  here,  again,  we  have  no  occasion  to  credit  the  caterpillar  with  a sense  of 
beauty,  because  it  is  inside  the  structure  all  the  time  and  can  have  no  notion  what  it  looks  like 
from  the  outside.  The  beautiful  neat  appearance  is  simply  the  result  of  the  cocoon  being 
built  up  strand  by  strand  ; and  the  caterpillar  cannot  build  in  any  other  way. 

Realising  by  the  aid  of  these  instances  that  neither  great  skill  nor  an  artistic  sense  is  needed 
to  finish  a bird’s  nest,  since  the  structure  is  built  up  strand  by  strand,  we  are  better  able  to 


PURPLE  SANDPIPERS. 


The  Purple  Sandpiper  is  a comparatively  distinguished  bird  among  the  Sandpipers — not  so  much  because  of 
slight  purple  gloss  on  its  plumage,  but  because  of  its  yellow  legs,  thickset  form,  and  habit  of  haunting  wave- 

washed  rocks  in  winter. 


understand  why  birds’  nests  differ  so  much  in  character  and  appearance.  Each  kind  of  bird 
has  inherited  the  habit  of  choosing  materials  and  placing  them,  bit  by  bit,  in  a certain  stereo- 
typed manner,  just  as  it  has  inherited  the  habit  of  looking  for  certain  kinds  of  food  and  securing 
it  in  a certain  way.  And  in  each  case  the  inherited  habit  is  that  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  the  best  for  the  race.  So  we  are  making  a fundamental  mistake  about  Nature  when  we 
attribute  intelligence  and  an  aesthetic  sense  to  birds  merely  on  the  strength  of  the  beauty  which 
we  see  in  some  of  their  nests.  Taking  this  for  our  rule,  let  us  use  it  to  test  the  meaning  of  the 
various  types  of  nests  used  by  different  classes  of  birds. 

First,  there  is  the  Guillemot,  a bird  which  lays  its  eggs  on  a bare  ledge  of  rock  on  a wind- 
swept cliff.  If  an  egg  ever  needed  protection  it  would  need  it  there,  you  might  think  ; yet. 


SOLITARY  SANDPIPER. 


The 


solitary  Sandpiper  is  the  American  representative  of  the  Green  Sandpiper 

resemblance  to  it. 


diiu  ueciis  a ciosc 


TEREK  SANDPIPER. 

The  Terek  Sandpiper  is  the  most  easily  recognisable  of  all  the  Sandpipers  owing  to  its  very  long  beak  and  short  legs. 
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WOOD  SANDPIPERS. 

The  Wood  Sandpiper’s  plumage  is  so  distinctly  speckled  with  whitish  that  it  is  easily  recognisable  among 
all  the  species  of  the  Common  Sandpiper’s  size. 

if  the  Guillemot  built  a nest  of  any  kind,  the  first  storm  would  sweep  it  and  the  egg  with  it  into 
the  sea.  The  egg  of  the  Guillemot  is  so  shaped,  however — with  one  end  very  big  and  the  other 
very  small — that,  if  left  by  itself,  any  ordinary  wind  can  only  blow  it  round  and  round  on  the 
ledge.  This  is  why  the  best  nest  for  the  Guillemot  to  build  is  none  at  all. 

Next,  coming  down  from  the  cliffs  where  the  Guillemots  breed,  look  at  the  Terns’  and 
Ringed  Plovers’  nests  along  the  beach  just  above  high-water  mark.  These  are  only  little 
hollows  in  the  sand  and  shingle,  with  a bit  of  broken  sea-shell  or  two,  or  a few  stalks  of  dry  grass 
lying  near  the  eggs,  which  are  spotted  or  mottled  in  such  a way  that  their  shapes  are  almost 
indistinguishable  from  the  surrounding  sand  and  pebbles  of  mixed  colours.  To  human  beings, 
who  have  the  sense  to  look  for  nests  when  they  want  to  find  eggs,  these  bits  of  shell  and  strands 
of  grass  may  seem  dangerous  things  for  the  birds  to  put  near  their  eggs.  But  their  natural 
enemies  look  for  eggs  only,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  keen  eyes  are  often  diverted  from  the 
eggs  themselves  to  the  objects  lying  close  to  them,  apparently  mere  rubbish  cast  up  by  the  sea. 

Another  good  type  of  nest  for  its  environment  is  that  of  the  Little  Grebe  or  Dabchick — 
which  Londoners  may  see  in  spring  in  St.  James’s  Park.  This  is  a mass  of  wet  waterweeds 
apparently  entangled  accidentally  round  some  water  plant  or  the  end  of  some  branch  which 
touches  the  water.  The  Grebe  is  very  watchful  and  has  very  keen  sight  ; and  long  before  an 
enemy  reaches  the  nest  she  has  covered  her  eggs  and  dived  quietly  away,  leaving  only  an 
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unsightly  patch  of  decaying  weeds  behind.  The  instinct  which  prompts  such  nest  building 
is  the  very  best  for  the  Grebe’s  mode  of  life. 

Next  take  the  type  of  nest  built  by  birds  which  rear  their  young  in  crevices  of  rocks,  such 
as  the  Rock-dove.  Here  the  problem  is  not  protection  or  concealment,  but  how  to  prevent 
the  eggs  from  rolling  into  corners  or  being  broken  against  the  jagged  points  of  stone.  So  these 
birds  cover  the  bottom  of  the  crevice  with  a hollow  platform  of  twigs  upon  which  the  eggs  rest 
securely  ; and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  other  Doves,  like  the  Ring-dove  and  Turtle-dove, 
which  now  nest  in  trees  have  retained  the  ancestral  Dove-habit  of  making  mere  hollow  platforms 
of  twigs  and  still  lay  white  eggs  suitable  for  the  darkness  of  the  crevices  in  rocks  in  which  their 
ancestors  used  to  nest  and  their  relatives  nest  to  this  day. 

Another  type  of  nest  is  that  of  the  Partridge.  At  first  this  is  no  nest  at  all,  but  simply  a 
place  where  the  bird  squats  with  a view  to  making  her  nursery  there.  If  she  is  alarmed,  she 
promptly  abandons  the  site  and  selects  another  ; and  thus  a number  of  trial  “ nests  ” may  be 
used  for  a day  and  then  deserted.  Ultimately  she  discovers  a nook  among  the  herbage  which 
seems  to  be  off  the  beat  of  ground  vermin  and  out  of  the  track  of  dogs  and  human  beings,  and 
here  she  begins  to  lay.  The  weight  of  her  body  and  the  number  of  her  eggs  gradually  make  an 
oval  depression  among  the  growing  herbage  and  before  the  Partridge  chicks  are  hatched  the 
Partridge’s  “ nest  ” seems  to  be  a very  real  structure. 

A very  characteristic  style  of  nest  is  that  made  by  the  Swan.  At  first  this  is  merely  a heap 
of  old  rushes,  water  plants  and  rubbish,  but  by  pulling  the  material  from  the  middle  towards 
the  sides  the  birds  soon  make  a saucer-shaped  depression  in  the  top.  In  this  the  eggs  are  laid, 


SCAUP  DUCKS. 

The  Scaup  is  very  like  the  Pochard,  but  the  drake  has  a dark-green  instead  of  chestnut  head,  and  white 
instead  of  grey  flanks,  while  the  duck  s very  distinct  white  face-patch  is  characteristic. 
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but  during  the  whole  time  of  incubation  fresh  material  is  constantly  being  added  to  the  pile, 
and  the  female  whiles  away  the  time  by  poking  all  the  loose  pieces  into  the  structure  of  the  nest, 
her  neck  curling  and  uncurling  like  a white  snake,  and  the  nest  being  gradually  raised  and 
strengthened  against  the  risk  of  flood. 

Birds  which  excavate  holes  for  themselves,  such  as  Woodpeckers  in  trees  and  Kingfishers 
in  river  banks,  need  to  build  no  nests  at  all,  because  their  instinct  is  to  finish  off  their  tunnels 
with  a rounded  hollow  in  which  the  eggs  he  secure'y.  But  in  one  case  chips  of  wood  and  in 
the  other  pellets  of  fish-bone  cast  up  by  the  sitting  bird  are  allowed  to  lie  around  the  eggs  and 
make  a sort  of  “ nest  ” which  keeps  them  more  cosy. 

Birds  like  most  of  the  Tits,  on  the  other  hand,  which  do  not  excavate  their  own  nesting 


COMMON  -SCOTER. 

The  Common  Sco'.er  drake  is  the  only  bird  of  the  wildfowl  family  which  is  black  all  over. 

in  all  Scoters,  is  particularly  dense  and  velvety  in  tone. 


The  black,  as 


sites,  but  occupy  ready-made  holes,  are  obliged  to  cover  the  uneven  floor  with  a soft  mat  of 
moss.  As,  moreover,  these  ready-made  holes  are  usually  much  larger  than  the  Tits  require, 
they  often  use  an  astonishing  quantity  of  material,  making  a neat  cuplike  hollow  in  the  top 
of  it  for  their  eggs.  They  exhibit  so  little  intelligence  in  this  matter,  however,  that  they 
sometimes  make  two  or  more  hollows,  laying  some  of  their  eggs  in  one  and  some  in  another, 
ultimately  incubating  a portion  only  of  their  full  clutch.  This  defect  in  the  instinct  of  the  Great 
Tit,  Blue  Tit,  etc.,  would  be  hard  to  explain  if  we  gave  the  Long-tailed  Tit  all  the  credit  which 
many  people  bestow  upon  it  for  the  elaborate  perfection  of  its  nest.  The  probability  is. 


VELVET  SCOTER. 

The  white  wing-bar  and  red  feet  distinguish  the  Velvet  Scoter  from  the  other  two  species  of  Scoter  found 

here,  as  well  as  its  larger  size. 
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Photo  by  S.  Crook] 


HALF -FLEDGED  SHAGS. 


[Preston. 


Shags  and  Cormorants  when  young  are  at  first  naked,  then  have  a coat  of  thick  down  except  on  the  face ; 
as  may  be  seen  here,  the  wing  - feathers  appear  early,  as  in  other  nestling  birds,  while  in  the  active  young 
of  Wildfowl,  Rails,  and  Grebes  they  do  not  appear  till  the  body  is  fledged. 


however,  that  the  mistake  of  the  Tits  was  simply  due  to  their  being  unable  to  see  plainly  on 
coming  into  the  dark  hole  from  the  bright  daylight  outside.  Where,  too,  a number  of  niches 
exactly  resemble  one  another,  other  birds  than  Tits  will  commit  the  error  of  building  nests  in 
several  of  the  niches.  In  this  way  a pair  of  Thrushes  built  eight  nests  more  or  less  complete 
along  a beam  in  a cart-shed  and  laid  eggs  in  two  of  them. 

The  Nuthatch  differs  from  the  Tits  in  its  nesting  habits,  because  while  they  always  select, 
if  possible,  holes  with  entrances  so  small  that  no  larger  birds  can  force  their  way  in,  the  Nut- 
hatch will  take  possession  of  any  kind  of  hole,  subsequently  narrowing  the  entrance  with  mud 
until  it  exactly  fits  its  body.  Sometimes,  however,  the  competition  for  holes  as  nesting-sites 
between  the  Starlings,  Tits,  Nuthatches,  Sparrows,  etc.,  is  so  keen  that  some  of  the  birds  are 
occasionally  forced  to  use  most  unsuitable  positions.  When  this  happens  the  variations  which 
occur  in  the  type  of  nest  built  throw  an  interesting  light  upon  the  real  character  of  the  instinct 
which  guides  the  birds  in  this  matter. 

The  Starling,  for  instance,  will  build  shallow  nests  on  the  stairs  or  shelves  of  a deserted  mill, 
whereas  the  Sparrows  and  Tits  build  domed  nests  when  they  are  obliged  to  build  in  the  open. 
This  difference  shows  that  the  instinct  of  the  smaller  birds  demands  darkness  as  the  essential 
condition  of  the  interior  condition  of  a nest,  because  these  races  of  small  birds  have  survived 
in  the  past  by  building  always  in  places  with  entrances  too  small  for  larger  enemies  to  get  in. 
The  small  entrance  always  made  the  interior  dark,  so  when  they  build  in  the  open  they  continue 
to  add  nest-material  until,  by  excluding  the  daylight,  they  have  reproduced  the  conditions 
which  seem  natural  to  them. 

The  clannish  and  combative  Starlings  have  not  needed  in  the  past  to  use  only  those  holes 
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which  have  small  entrances.  The  community  can  defend  itself  against  all  ordinary  enemies 
which  might  reach  the  nest-hole.  Therefore  darkness  does  not  appear  to  the  Starling  necessary 
to  a nest.  Provided  that  it  can  find  an  entrance  of  any  kind — a broken  window  or  a chimney, 
in  the  case  of  a deserted  building — out  of  reach  of  dangerous  enemies,  it  is  satisfied  with  a rough 
platform  nest  in  the  light.  The  behaviour  of  the  Nuthatch  when  it  cannot  find  a suitable 
hole  in  a tree  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Tits  and  Starlings.  Because  it  has  for  ages  been 
accustomed  to  plaster  up  the  entrance  until  only  a small  hole  just  large  enough  to  admit  its 
own  body  is  left,  its  instinct  is  dominated  by  the  idea  that  the  nest-hole  must  have  this  single 
small  entrance  and  no  other.  So  when  it  uses  a nesting-box  you  must  forbear  to  open  the  box 
in  order  to  peep  at  the  eggs,  because  the  bird  plasters  with  clay  the  hinges  and  each  crack 
through  which  light  filters,  thus  fastening  down  the  lid.  More  remarkable  is  its  conduct  when 
it  has  been  tempted,  as  sometimes  happens,  to  utilise  a hole  in  the  side  of  a haystack.  Here 
every  interstice  betv/een  the  hay 
offends  its  notion  of  what  a nest- 
hole  should  be,  and  it  sets  to  work 
filling  every  crack  with  clay  until 
at  last  it  has  made  a complete 
nest-hole  of  clay  inside  the  hay 
many  pounds  in  weight. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  in  none 
of  the  types  of  nests  which  have 
been  noticed  so  far  is  there  any 
indication  of  an  artistic  sense  in 
the  builders.  In  every  case  the 
nest  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
needs  of  the  bird.  The  perpetu- 
ation of  the  race  by  securing 
safety  for  the  eggs  and  the  young 
has  caused  special  variations  of 
instinct  to  persist  suited  exactly 
to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  each 
kind  of  bird. 

Since  every  gradation  of  skill 
in  nest-building  is  to  be  found 
exhibited  by  different  species, 
there  is  no  point  at  which  we  can 
begin  to  say,  “ Here  the  bird  has 
a sense  of  beauty.”  Nor,  when 
we  find  that  a bird  like  the 
common  Sparrow,  which  ordin- 
arily stuffs  a hole  with  an  untidy 
mass  of  straw,  feathers,  etc.,  can 
construct  a domed  nest  when  it 
is  forced  to  build  in  the  open, 
are  we  justified  in  thinking  that 
to  build  a domed  nest  requires 
any  high  degree  of  intelligence  or 
skill.  We  must,  in  fact,  under- 


Photo  by  E.  Shiffncr\ 
The  Shag 


SHAG. 

is  a shorter-bodied  and  more  square-built  bird  than 
Cormorant,  and  more  uniformly  dark  in  colour. 


[Lewis. 


the 
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stand  that  every  type  of  bird’s  nest  is  easily  made  if  the  material's  are  handy,  and  that,  even 
when  the  completed  structure  appears  beautiful  to  us,  this  is  only  an  accidental  coincidence 
between  human  notions  of  the  beautiful  and  that  which  is  useful  to  the  birds. 

If,  moreover,  we  analyse  the  reasons  why  we  regard  some  nests  as  beautiful,  we  find  that, 
apart  from  their  neatness — which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  put 
together,  strand  by  strand — our  only  reason  for  admiring  a nest  is  because  we  admire  the  moss, 
lichens,  etc.,  with  which  it  seems  to  be  “ decorated.” 

But  the  real  meaning  of  this  supposed  “ decoration  ” is  only  camouflage.  Moss  and  lichens 
naturally  grow  upon  trees,  and  the  instinct  of  the  birds  to  use  these  materials  has  been  acquired 
because  their  ancestors’  nests  escaped  detection  through  being  mistaken  for  natural  excrescences 
upon  trees.  But  the  bird  has  no  more  knowledge  that  the  lichens  are  useful  than  that  they 
are  (as  we  think)  beautiful.  Its  inherited  instinct  is  merely  to  stick  upon  the  outside  of  the 
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SHAGS  AND  YOUNG. 

The  Shag  carries  its  crest  only  for  a short  time,  so  it  is  not  to  be  seen  in  these  specimens. 


nest  small  scraps  of  the  dry  papery  material  which  it  finds  upon  the  trees  ; and  if  it  finds  small 
scraps  of  other  papery  material  lying  about  it  will  use  them  too.  Thus  a Chaffinch  which 
built  near  a church  porch  where  a village  wedding  had  been  celebrated,  stuck  red,  white  and 
blue  confetti  about  the  structure,  making  it,  of  course,  dangerously  conspicuous.  The  bird 
did  not  know  this,  but  the  scraps  of  paper  satisfied  its  instinct  to  use  scraps  of 
papery  lichen. 

Instances  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely  ; but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
simplest,  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate  nests,  are  each  the  direct  result  of  evolution,  which  forms 
the  habits  of  all  creatures  in  the  same  way  as  it  fashions  their  bodies.  Each  bird  has  an 
inherited  instinct,  which  it  follows  almost  blindly,  to  make  a nest  in  a certain  way  and  of 
certain  materials.  What  these  may  be  is  not  decided  by  the  cleverness  of  the  bird  or  by  its 
sense  of  beauty,  but  by  the  experience  of  its  ancestors. 


Photo  by  J.  D.  Rattar.i 
The  nest  here 


_ SHAG  ON  NEST. 

rather  exposed  situation,  such  as  the  Cormorant  would  choose  ; the  Shag 
caves  where  such  accommodation  is  available. 


[Lerulick- 


rather  prefers 


Photo  by  J.  D.  Rattari 

It  will  be  noticed  in 


PAIR  OF  SHAGS. 


[ Lerwicli . 


the « standing  bird  that  the  hind-toe  in  the  Cormorant  tribe  occupies  the  same  position 
as  in  other  birds,  and  is  not  turned  forward  as  often  stated. 
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NEST  OF  SHAG. 


In  a typical  sheltered  locality  such  as  is 


favoured  by  this  species  where  possible. 


[Penzance. 


TIT,  MARSH-.  The  Marsh-tit  is  very  like  the  Coal-tit — a tiny  drab  bird  with  a black 
cap  and  bib — but  it  has  not  the  white  patch  at  the  back  of  the  neck  found  in  its  relative,  nor 
the  black  collar  under  its  white  cheeks.  It  is  particularly  addicted  to  frequenting  waterside 
trees,  such  as  alders  and  willows,  but  also  visits  gardens  freely,  readily  accepting  food  there. 
At  such  times  its  behaviour  differs  sometimes  from  that  of  all  the  other  feathered  pensioners, 
when,  by  the  hour  together,  as  it  seems,  it  will  continue  to  fly  to  and  fro  between  the  bird-table 
and  some  large  evergreen  bush,  carrying  pieces  of  food  from  the  former  and  dropping  them  into 
the  latter.  The  apparent  motive  of  this  performance  is  to  lay  up  a store  of  food  ; but,  as  most 
of  the  scraps  tumble  down  through  the  bush  on  to  the  ground  below,  it  is  not  very  effective 
in  that  direction,  and  one  bird  which  was  kept  pretty  constantly  under  observation  was  never 
seen  to  visit  the  supposed  store  for  the  sake  of  food  afterwards.  Another  noticeable  difference 
between  the  Marsh-tit  and  its  near  relative,  the  Coal-tit,  is  that  the  fighting-weight  of  the 
former  enables  it  to  take  precedence  next  to  the  Great  Tit,  while  the  little  Coal-tit  has  to  flee 
every  time  a Blue-tit  arrives.  In  most  parts  of  England  the  Marsh-tit  is  not  such  a common 
bird  as  the  Coal-tit,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  rare.  It  is  a resident  bird  ; on  the  Continent 
it  is  common  in  Central  and  Western  Europe,  and  a doubtfully-distinct  greyer-coloured  variety 
is  found  in  the  north  and  in  the  Alps  and  ranges  all  across  Northern  Asia.  Besides  this  differ- 
ence in  colour  there  seems  no  other  distinction  between  the  two  kinds,  although  the  Continental 
type  is  again  sub-divided  into  two,  one  of  which  is  rather  light-coloured  and  is  found  in  Scandin- 
avia, while  the  other,  haunting  the  rest  of  Europe,  has  about  the  same  depth  of  colour  in  grey 
as  the  British  kind  has  in  drab.  Like  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  others  of  the  genus,  the  Marsh-tit 
is  an  early  breeder,  and  courting  couples  may  be  seen  going  about  inseparably  in  the  middle  of 
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February,  even  sometimes  when  the  weather  is  wintry.  Like  other  Tits,  too,  this  little  bird 
nas  delightful  ways  in  courtship.  The  “ devotion  of  a lifetime  ” is  expressed  in  the  air  with 
which  the  male  presents  his  new  mate  with  a sleepy  little  spider  just  dragged  out  of  its  silken 
bed  between  two  dead  leaves — for  the  Marsh-tit,  like  the  Coal-tit,  is  an  indefatigable  hunter  on 
the  ground  as  well  as  among  the  branches ; and  when  he  has  had  the  good  luck  to  find  a fat 
chrysalis  or  to  carry  off  a sizable  chunk  of  cheese  under  the  Great  Tit’s  very  beak,  to  say  that 
he  “ endows  ” his  bride  with  it  is  not  to  use  too  grandiose  a word  for  his  manner.  And  her  way 
of  receiving  it,  with  a low  curtsey  and  fluttering  wings  like  a baby,  is  delicious.  You  can  always 
tell  beforehand  when  to  look  out  for  this  little  comedy,  because  early  in  February  the  Marsh-tit 
begins  to  call  for  a mate,  using,  according  to  Gilbert  White,  “ two  quaint  notes,  like  the  whetting 
of  a saw.”  These  are  not  so  loud  and  resonant,  perhaps,  as  the  similar  notes  of  the  Coal-tit, 
who,  indeed,  challenges  comparison  with  the  Great  Tit,  in  this  part  of  their  common  vocabulary 
at  any  rate,  so  closely  that,  except  by  noticing  that  the  latter’s  call  rises  while  the  Coal-tit’s 
is  generally  a cadence,  you  cannot  always  distinguish  the  singer  if  you  cannot  see  him. 
Beginning,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  weather,  to  call  in  the  very  earfy  year,  all  these  Tits 
seem  readily  encouraged  by  a spell  of  springlike  weather  in  autumn  or  mid-winter  to  commence 
prematurely.  Even  when  they  go  to  the  length  of  nesting  before  the  proper  time,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Tits  suffer  much  less  than  other  small  birds  would,  because  they  always  have  cosy 
holes  for  nesting-sites  ; and  their  assiduity  and  courage,  not  to  say  audacity,  in  searching  for 
food  in  winter  is  always  astonishing.  In  a bedroom  which  was  in  daily  use  discovery  was  made 
one  afternoon  that  the  wallpaper  which  was  pasted  over  the  moulded  angles  of  the  walls 
had  been  picked  out  of  the  moulding  in  tiny  pieces  from  a height  of  five  feet  above  the  ground, 
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NESTLING  SHAGS. 

In  the  first  or  naked  stage  ; such  a stage  is  also  passed  through  by  young  Gannets  and  Pelicans. 
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which  was  littered  with  hundreds  of  them.  As  there  were  several  boys  in  the  house,  the  mischief 
was,  of  course,  attributed  to  them,  because,  as  they  were  assured  in  reply  to  protestations  of 
innocence,  “ no  one  else  would  be  so  silly  as  to  do  it.”  Within  half  an  hour  the  owner  of  the 
room  went  in  suddenly  and  was  just  in  time  to  see  a Tit — whether  it  was  a Marsh-tit  or  Coal-tit 
he  could  not  be  sure — dash  out  of  the  window.  This  led  him  to  examine  a number  of  the 
papery  atoms  on  the  floor,  when  he  found  that  many  of  them  were  stained  on  the  inner  side 
by  unmistakable  marks  of  spiders’  and  earwigs’  residence.  There  had  evidently  been  some 


means  of 
entrance  at 
ground  - level 
into  the  little 
tunnels  behind 
the  paper,  and 
the  Tit,  coming 
into  the  room 
to  prospect  for 
food,  must  have 
perched,  Tit- 
like, on  the 
projecting  angle 
of  the  wall  and, 
on  pecking  it,  as 
Tits  always  seem 
to  peck  each 
thing  they  perch 
upon,  discovered 
that  it  was  not 
only  grooved  but 
also  occupied.  So 
the  bird  prob- 
ably secured  a 
great  meal,  and 
no  doubt  the 
height  of  five  feet 
from  the  ground 
represented  the 
level  to  which,  as 
the  Tit’s  tapping 
beak  informed  it, 
the  earwigs  and 
spiders  had 
climbed.  No 


EGGS  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS. 


1.  Long-eared  Owl. 

2.  Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker. 

3.  Short-eared  Owl. 


bird  could  have 
made  similar  use 
of  such  a dis- 
covery, needing 
as  it  did  such  a 
combination  of 
audacity,  en- 
ergy, intelligence 
and  acrobatic 
activity.  Take 
this  combina- 
tion and  clothe 
it  in  as  little 
flesh  as  possible, 
with  a suit  of 
feathers  outside, 
and  you  have  a 
Tit. 

When  spring 
is  well  ad- 
vanced the 
Marsh-tit  most 
commonly  uses 
its  note  of  dom- 
estic solicitude, 
corresponding  to 
the  “ tee-wee  ” 
of  the  Finches. 
This  suggests  the 
syllables  “ Char  ! 
char!”  per- 
sistently re- 
peated as  the 
bird  flits  from 
branch  to 
branch  ; but  in 
as  a distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 


4.  Stock-Dove. 

5.  Brown  Owl. 

6.  Shearwater. 


other  British 

some  ornithological  works  this  note  is  mentioned 
Willow-tit,  the  following  species.  No  doubt  the  latter  bird  uses  it  also,  but  far  more  often  than 
not,  when  one  hears  it  in  Britain,  it  must  be  uttered  by  the  comparatively  familiar  Marsh-tit. 
This  bird  uses  much  the  same  nesting-sites  as  the  Blue  and  Coal-tit,  but  does  not  affect  low 
situations  as  much  as  the  last  species  ; nor,  unlike  the  Blue-tit,  does  it  care  much  about 


GREATER  SHEARWATER. 

This  is  about  the  size  of  the  Common  Gull  ; it  has  an  easy  gliding  flight,  but  alights  with  a heavy  splash. 


SOOTY  SHEARWATER. 

The  uniform  dull  sooty  drab  distinguishes  this  from  our  other  Shearwaters ; it  is  about  as  big  as  the  Black-headed  Gu!l 
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artificial  sites,  and  it  is  seldom 
to  be  tempted  by  nesting- 
boxes,  preferring  natural  holes 
in  trees,  especially  in  pollard 
willows,  for  it  is  often  found  by 
the  water-side,  though  less 
exclusively  than  its  name  would 
imply.  It  often  pecks  out  its 
own  hole  in  a rotten  tree — an 
easy  task  when  fungus  has 
reduced  the  timber  to  “ touch- 
wood.’'  The  nest  itself  is  of 
the  usual  Tit  type,  made  of 
moss,  grass,  wool,  fur,  and 
feathers ; willow  catkins  are 
also  used,  according  to  Mr. 
Kearton.  The  eggs  are  very 
like  those  of  the  Blue  and  Coal- 
tits,  and  are  equally  numerous, 
if  not  more  so,  ranging  from 
six  to  ten. 


TIT,  WILLOW-.  ' The 
Willow-tit  has  been  found 
breeding  here  ; it  is  distinguish- 
able from  the  Marsh-tit  by  its 
duller  black  head,  rounded  tail, 
browner  flanks  and  underside, 
and  whitish  edgings  to  the  wing 
feathers,  while  the  eggs  are 
larger  and  more  clearly  spotted. 
This  species  is  said  to  haunt 
LEVANTINE  SHEARWATER.  dark  marshy  woods  in  prefer- 

This  is  a mere  local  race  of  the  Manx  or  Common  Shearwater,  distinguished  ence  to  the  open  glades  affected 

by  being  browner  m tint.  by  the  Marsh-tit,  which  in  this 

respect  seems  to  have  been 

misnamed.  The  Willow-tit  has  a wide  range  across  Europe  and  Asia,  under  various  sub- 
specific forms,  of  which  at  least  four  are  recognised  as  inhabiting  different  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and  it  is  now  treated  as  a race  of  the  North  American  Tit  known  as  the  Chickadee,  the  best- 
known  of  the  North  American  Tits.  It  has  thus  the  widest  range  of  all  the  Tits,  but  in  this  case 
a wide  range,  though  associated  with  great  local  variability,  is  not  connected  with  a particularly 
striking  coloration.  Indeed,  the  Willow-tit,  wherever  found,  falls  naturally  into  a group — 
with  the  Marsh,  Crested  and  Coal-tits — of  four  species  which  differ  essentially  in  their  grey- 
brownish  plumage,  as  well  as  ip  character  and  habits,  from  the  Great  and  Blue  Tits.  In  the 
plumage  of  the  latter  blues,  greens  and  yellows  prevail,  and  their  lively  self-assertive  demeanour 
accords  with  these  bright  hues,  and  with  their  fondness  for  life  among  the  sunlit  trees  of  the 
open.  The  Coal,  Marsh,  Willow  and  Crested  Tits  are  more  sadly  garbed  in  brownish-grey  ; and 
theirquieter  habits  and  shady  woodland  haunts  are  more  like  thoseof  the  Warblers  to  which  they 
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approximate  in  colouring.  The  Coal-tit,  however,  seems  to  be  to  some  extent  a connecting 
link  between  the  two  groups,  and  the  yellowish  tinge  exhibited  in  the  plumage  of  young  Coal- 
tits  and  in  the  Irish  Coal-tit  at  all  ages  seems  to  show  that  the  grey  and  white  which  character- 
ises the  lighter  parts  of  the  adult  grey-brownish  Tits  has  in  its  case  been  recently  acquired. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  brightening  of  the  plumage 
by  the  addition  of  yellow — in  the  male  bird  especially — indicates  combativeness.  Among 
the  Wagtails  and  Buntings,  as  well  as  the  Tits,  numerous  cases  suggest  that  bright  yellow  is 
really  a fighting  colour  ; and  of  the  four  greyish  Tits  under  consideration  the  Coal-tit,  which 
still  shows  yellow  in  its  first  plumage,  decidedly  approaches  more  nearly  than  the  others  to  the 
bustling,  combative  character  which  marks  the  Great  and  Blue  Tits.  Like  them,  it  haunts 
especially  the  open  borders  of  woods  and  orchards  ; while  the  other  grey-brownish  Tits  prefer 

more  secluded  hunting-grounds, 
the  Marsh  • and  Willow  Tits 
threading  their  way  through 
thickets  and  dark  plantations, 
while  the  Crested  Tit  is  almost 
exclusively  found  in  the  recesses 
of  Scotch  pine  forests. 

The  flight  of  all  is  similar, 
with  very  marked  short  dips 
on  those  rare  occasions  when 
they  fly  across  the  open,  and 
they  all  have  the  same  manner 
of  feeding  upon  the  higher  twigs 
of  trees,  fluttering  now  and  then 
to  the  ground  as  if  to  recover 
some  dropped  morsel.  All,  too, 
display  the  characteristic  Tit 
attribute  of  curiosity,  often  flying 
into  a tree  close  to  one  appar 
ently  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
get  a nearer  view.  In  spite, 
however,  of  these  resemblances, 
the  general  habit  of  the  Coal-tit 
shows  more  affinity  with  the 
Great  Tit. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the 
black  and  white  on  its  face  and 
the  white  streak  at  the  back 
of  its  head  the  Coal-tit  especially 
comes  near  to  the  Great  Tit 
pattern,  which  makes  the  marked 
resemblance  of  its  voice  to  that 
of  the  Great  Tit  the  more 
interesting.  Indeed,  on  first 
hearing  the  spring  song  of  one 
of  these  birds  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  say  whether  one  is 

2 O 


[Stilly  Isles. 


Photo  by  C.  J.  King] 

MANX  SHEARWATER. 

The  Scilly  Islands  were  a well  - known  source  of  supply  for  the  young 
of  these  birds,  which  were  formerly  known  as  “ Puffins  ” and  largely 
preserved  as  food. 
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listening  to  the  “ teetu,  teetu  ” of  the  Great  Tit  or  the  “ weechu,  weechu  ” of  the  Coal-tit. 
The  latter  has  other  notes,  too,  such  as  a singing  “ ping  ping,”  and  a quick  “ tee-tee-tee,” 
which  are  very  like  the  Great  Tit's  corresponding  notes,  the  voice  of  the  Coal-tit  being  in  all 
cases  strikingly  robust  and  full  for  so  very  small  a bird. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Marsh  and  Willow  Tits  have  thinner  voices,  and  their  saw-sharpening 
note,  which  begins  early  in  February,  is  quite  distinctive.  Their  note  “ see-see-see  ” is  much 
thinner  than  the  Coal-tit’s  “ tee-tee-tee,”  and  they  both  also  use  a sentence  which  is  well 


MEDITERRANEAN  GREAT  SHEARWATER. 


This  is  distinguished  from  the  northern  Great  Shearwater  by  its  lighter  bill  and  head,  and  uniformly  white  underparts. 

described  as  " Sis,  sis,  sis,  would  ye,  would  ye.”  The  Crested-tit  uses  the  same  “ see-see-see  ” 
as  they  do. 

Inquisitiveness  and  courage  are  moreover  more  marked  in  the  Coal-tit — which  has  been 
known,  like  the  Blue  and  Great  Tits,  to  enter  a mouse-trap — and,  like  them,  it  is  almost 
omnivorous.  In  the  autumn,  again,  the  Coal-tit  families  become  merged  in  the  mixed 
companies  of  Tits,  Nuthatches,  Creepers  and  Goldcrests  which  range  through  the  open  woods  ; 
while  the  Marsh  and  Willow  species  remain  apart  in  their  more  secluded  haunts,  and  the 
Crested  Tits,  ranging  more  widely  than  the  others,  are  able  to  keep  their  family  parties  more  or 
less  distinct  all  through  the  winter,  in  which  respect,  as  to  some  extent  in  colouring,  they 
come  nearer  to  the  long-tailed  Tits  than  the  others.  Thus  one  might  arrange  the  British  Tits 


SHELDRAKE. 

The  band  across  the  breast  and  shoulders  is  bright  chestnut,  and  there  is  a bronze-green  patch  on  the  wing. 


Photo  by  C.  Reicll  I W'shaui,  N.B. 

YOUNG  SHELDRAKES. 

The  very  distinct  black  and  white  colouring  is  found  in  the  young  of  all  Sheldrakes,  though  their  environ- 
ments differ  and  the  adults  are  often  very  dissimilar  in  plumage. 
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in  a connected  series  of  Great, 
Coal,  Marsh,  Crested  and 
Long-tailed,  with  the  Blue 
as  an  offshoot  of  the  Great 
Tit  type  and  the  Willow-tit 
from  that  of  the  Marsh-tit. 
One  of  the  small  points  which 
distinguish  the  last  two  from 
each  other,  namely,  the 
rounded  shape  of  the  Willow- 
tit’s  tail,  caused  by  the 
elongation  of  the  centre 
feathers,  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  bird  is  also  distinguished 
in  habit  by  its  preference  for 
dark  woodland,  because  the 
meaning  of  a tapering  tail  on 
a bird  always  is  that  Lhe 
wearer  seeks  refuge  among 
trees,  a tail  of  this  shape  making  the  special  kind  of  rudder  required  for  that  gliding  and 
swerving  flight  which  enables  a bird  flying  at  speed  to  avoid  colliding  with  tree  trunks  and 
branches.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  the  Partridge,  which  lives  in  the  open,  has  only  a 
short  square-cut  tail,  the  Pheasant,  which  is  a bird  of  the  woodland,  has  a long  tapering  tail, 
and,  indeed,  to  watch  the  entry  of  a scared  cock-Pheasant  into  a wood,  when  he  shuts  off  his 
engines,  so  to  speak,  at  the  last  moment  and  comes  in  with  a swift  glide,  rocking  from  side  to 
side  and  turning  up  or  down  to  avoid  the  interlacing  obstacles  in  his  way,  is  a lesson  in  the  art  of 
flying  at  its  best.  For  the  same  reason — because  it  always  flies  for  safety  to  woodland — our 
Magpie  has  a tapering  tail,  and  so  have  the  various  Paroquets  and  Macaws  and  many  other 
forest-haunting  birds  of  other  lands.  Perhaps  even  it  is  not  too  much  to  suggest  that  the 
mighty  Wedge-tailed  Eagle  flies  alone  among  Eagles  with  a tapering  tail  because  it  is  peculiar 
in  its  means  of  living  upon  the  Cockatoos  of  the  woodland.  In  evolutionary  change  it  is  always 
the  f*rst  step  that  is  most  interesting,  because  it  is  most  difficult,  to  observe.  In  our  Starling  and 
Wren,  for  instance,  both  being  birds  which  hunt  for  food  in  winter  in  muddy  places — the 
Starling  going  in  flocks  to  the  marsh-pastures  and  the  Wren  pursuing  its  solitary  search  for 
small  life  along  the  muddy  margin  of  dyke  or  stream — we  see  birds  which  are  adopting  the 
waders’  methods  of  livelihood,  and  in  both  we  see  shortened  tails  and  lengthened  bills  and  legs 
like  waders’,  in  comparison  with  their  relatives  among  the  perching  birds.  In  the  Wren 
especially  we  already  seem  to  see  a miniature  Snipe  in  process  of  evolution  ; and  it  is  probably 
more  than  a coincidence  that  the  Tit,  which  is  peculiar  in  its  habit  of  haunting  dense  woodland, 
is  also  peculiar  m possession  of  a tail  in  which  the  centre  feathers  are  already  a little  elongated, 
as  if  in  commencement  of  the  change  which  has  made  the  Magpie  and  the  Pheasant  so  different 
from  iheir  relatives.  All  the  four  recognised  races  of  the  Willow-tit  are,  of  course,  alike  in  this 
peculiarity  of  tail  ; but,  as  so  little  is  certainly  known  as  yet  about  any  Willow-tit  in  England, 
where  it  was  only  identified  twenty  years  ago,  observers  will  be  fortunate  enough  if,  by  keeping 
a look-out  in  likely  woods  for  a bird  like  a Marsh-tit  with  duller  black  crown,  browner  flanks 
and  rounder  tail,  they  succeed  in  identifying  one  with  certainty.  In  the  same  way  it  is  always 
worth  while  to  look  critically  at  each  Coal-tit  or  Marsh-tit  in  winter,  at  any  rate  in  the  east  of 


Photo  by  W.  F.  Piggott]  [ Leighton  Buzzard. 

SHELDRAKES. 

The  female  is  shown  just  about  to  enter  the  nesting-burrow  ; it  will  be  noticed 
that  her  plumage  is  practically  as  bright  as  the  drake’s. 
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England,  on  the  chance  that  its  bluish-grey  instead  of  brownish  colour  on  the  back  may 
betray  the  rare  Continental  immigrant. 


TURKEY,  WILD.  Whether  any  naturalised  wild  Turkeys  have  survived  the  vicissitudes 
of  war-time  in  this  country  or  not,  in  pre-war  times,  at  any  rate,  these  grandest  of  game-birds 
had  been  for  many  years  living  a perfectly  free  life  on  several  estates  in  this  country,  and 
certainly  have  as  much  right  to  a place  on  our  list  as  the  Canadian  Goose.  Not  many 
authorities,  however,  recognise  the  latter  as  British  ; and  it  is  always  difficult  to  say,  in  the 
case  of  plants  as  well  as  animals,  when — if  ever — a species  known  to  be  alien  by  origin  becomes 
“ British.”  The  Red-legged  Partridge  and  the  Ring-necked  Pheasant  are  cases  in  point. 
Both  are  known  to  have  been 
introduced  for  purposes  of  sport 
and  food  ; but  both  have  been 
successfully  acclimatised  and 
are  naturalised  in  most  rural 
districts,  where  they  have  proved 
their  ability  to  support  them- 
selves and  rear  their  young  from 
generation  to  generation.  No 
one  thinks  of  denying  the  right  of 
human  beings  who  have  been 
reared  in  this  country  from  birth 
to  call  themselves  “ British,” 
and  it  may  be  argued  that  equal 
treatment  should  be  accorded  to 
other  animals  and  plants.  But 
there  is  a difference.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Wild  Turkey, 

Red-legged  Partridge  and  Cana- 
dian Goose  would  survive  in  a 
really  natural  state  in  Britain, 
i.e.,  in  districts  where  no  game 
preserve  interferes  with  the 
balance  of  wild  nature.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  practical^ 
certain  that  even  the  “ Old 
English  ” Pheasant — as  the  race 
of  Pheasants  which  have  no 
white  ring  round  the  neck  is 
almost  affectionately  called  by 
those  who  encourage  it  to  multi- 
ply on  their  land  in  preference  to 
the  more  recently-imported  Ring- 
necked Pheasant — would  disap- 
pear in  time.  An  awkward  ques- 
tion arises,  too,  in  connection  with 
that  grand  gamebirdof  thenorth,  «-  »■»'  SHELDrakE'S  NESTINC  - HOLE.  ,BW“- 

t e apercailzie.  If  this  were  The  eggs  have  been  somewhat  soiled  by  the  feet  of  the  bird. 
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RUDDY  SHELDRAKE. 


The  female,  on  the  left,  is  one  of  the  washy-coloured  faded  specimens  mentioned  in  the  article  on  the  species  ; 
but  this  is  an  individual  peculiarity,  the  real  sex-difference  being  the  sharply  contrasted  white  of  her  face. 


struck  out  from  its  proud  position  on  page  I of  the  Sportsman’s  book  of  British  birds,  it  would 
leave  a gap  indeed;  and  its  familiar  names  of  “Cock  of  the  Wood”  and  “ Cock  of  the  Mountain” 
express  the  honour  which  is  accorded  to  it  by  the  clansmen  among  whom  it  dwells  once  more.  But 
the  sad  truth  is  that  the  Capercailzie,  or  Capercaillie,  of  Scotland  to-day  is  not  Scottish  by  descent. 
The  real  Capercailzie  of  Scotland  became  extinct  in  the  eighteenth  century — not  a surprising  fate 
for  a bold  w ildfowl,  nearly  as  large  as  a hen  Turkey  and  very  good  to  eat,  in  a hungry  country 
— and  although  the  descendants  of  specimens  imported  from  Sweden  about  a hundred  years  ago 
have  thriven  and  established  themselves  in  many  of  the  haunts  of  the  old  Capercailzie,  they  are 
not,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  old  Capercailzie,  and  the  strict  ornithologist  looks  askance  at  their 
claim  to  be  considered  “ British.”  No  amount  of  argument  would  settle  vexed  questions  like 
this,  one  way  or  the  other,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Temperament,  rather  than 
argument,  will  probably  decide  the  view  which  each  one  of  us  takes  of  the  matter  ; and,  as 
Birds  of  Our  Country  is  intended  to  be  a book  for  all,  vre  have  not  only  admitted  the  great 
Grouse  without  question,  but  will  also  stretch  a point  to  include  the  Wild  Turkey,  a bird  which 
stands  inferior,  no  doubt,  to  the  Capercailzie  in  its  qualification  to  be  counted  “ British,”  but 
is  even  superior  to  it  in  size  and,  not  to  put  too  fine  a point  upon  it.  culinary  merit. 

The  native  home  of  the  Wild  Turkey  is  North  America,  where  it  is  chiefly  a bird  of  the 
southern  part  of  that  region  nowadays,  though  originally  it  ranged  from  Ontario  to  Mexico. 
It  is  from  the  Mexican  race,  which  had  been  domesticated  by  the  Red  Indians  long  before  their 
conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  that  our  tame  Turkeys  descend,  but  the  northern  subspecies  is  the 
Wild  Turkey  one  hears  most  about,  and  it  is  this  that  has  figured  as  a vfild  bird  here.  The 
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Mexican  Turkey  resembles  the  bronze  domestic  Turkey  in  plumage,  but  the  northern  bird 
differs  in  having  the  tips  of  the  tail-coverts  and  tail  chestnut  instead  of  white.  The 
“ Mammoth  Bronze  ” Turkeys  so  familiar  at  poultry-shows  were  created  in  America  by 
crossing  tame  Turkeys  with  the  wild  northern  race,  the  males  of  which  readily  interbred  with 
them  even  naturally.  The  resulting  breed,  however,  though  possessing  the  rich  fire-opal 
plumage  of  the  wild  birds  of  both  races,  has  kept  the  white  tippings  of  the  Mexican  form. 
The  Wild  Turkey  differs  very  little  from  its  tame  descendants  in  form,  being  merely  finer  in 
bone,  less  coarse  and  fleshy  about  the  head,  which  in  the  hen  is  not  so  bare  as  in  the  tame 
variety,  and  lighter  in  plumage,  so  that  it  weighs  much  heavier  than  it  appears  to  do.  In 
fact,  large  as  the  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  are,  they  have  never  excelled  the  weights  that 
have  been  recorded  for  some  wild  birds;  and  the  Wild  Turkey  is  also  of  particular  scientific  interest 
in  being  the  heaviest  flying  creature  known  ever  to  have  existed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
African  Paauw,  or  Giant  Bustard.  This,  however,  has  a wing-span  of  eight  feet,  far  wider 
than  the  Turkey’s,  so  that  the  latter  bird  may  really  claim  to  have  reached  the  limit  in 
weight-carrying  flight.  Wild  Turkeys,  however,  cannot  fly  very  far,  about  a mile  being 
as  much  as  they  can  manage,  and  their  wanderings  take  place  mostly  on  foot.  In  crossing 
a large  river,  weaklings  often  fall  in,  but  often  manage  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  as 
Pheasants  will  do.  In  general  habits,  indeed,  wild  Turkeys  are  very  like  Pheasants,  but  more 
closely  attached  to  woodland,  and  they  always  roost  in  trees.  They  feed  very  largely  on 
wild  fruits  and  mast,  and  realty  ought  to  be  kept  in  all  our  State  forests,  where  they  could  be 


WATER -EDGE  SHOVELLERS. 

The  male  Sheldrake  s wing  - coverts  are  a saxe  - blue,  contrasting  strikingly  with  the  white  breast  and  shoulders 
and  the  bay  underparts  and  flanks  ; owing  to  thus  showing  the  red,  white,  and  blue,  Shovellers  are  nowadays 

often  called  “ Britannias  ’’  locally. 
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utilised  for  the  hospitals,  and  would  cost  nothing  to  maintain,  as  they  are  quite  able  to  “ live 
on  the  country,”  being  birds  of  a temperate  region  and  very  good  insect  destroyers. 

They  are  extremely  wary  and  hard  to  get  where  they  have  been  at  all  persecuted,  and 
the  correct  method  is  to  shoot  them  through  the  head  with  a rifle  wherever  possible 

The  tame  Turkey,  though  it  varies  in  colour,  and  sometimes  has  a crest  on  the  head — 
one  cock  was  advertised  a few  years  ago  with  a crest  “ as  big  as  a cricket  ball  ” — has  remained 
very  true  to  type,  and  has  never  been  known  to  cross  with  any  other  bird  except  the  Pheasant. 
Edwards  having  given  a figure  of  this  supposed  hybrid  in  his  book  on  birds  published  over  a 
century  ago,  it  certainly  looks  as  if  the  parentage  were  as  stated,  though  ip  was  obtained  in 
a wild  state  here  and  its  pedigree  only  surmised. 

The  record  of  the  Wild  Turkey’s  origin  is  curiously  preserved,  by  the  way,  in  the  French 


Photo  by  A.  H.  Hall J [Blackhcath. 

NEST  OF  SHOVELLER. 

The  downy  lining  which  is  a usual  feature  in  the  nests  of  Ducks  comes  out  very  clearly  in  this  photograph. 


word  “ dinde,”  meaning  "Turkey,”  which  was  originally  known  as  " coq  d’lnde  ” — " India 
being  at  that  time  the  name  for  America.  From  this  has  arisen,  of  course,  the  confusion, 
which  still  troubles  children,  between  the  " Indians  ” of  North  America  and  the  natives  of 
India,  who  were  then  more  commonly  named  " Moors.”  None  of  these  facts,  however,  assists 
the  claim  of  the  American  Wild  Turkey  to  be  considered  British  ; and,  if  this  is  admitted, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  similar  claims  on  behalf  of  the  splendid  Reeves’s  Pheasant  and  Golden 
Pheasant,  both  of  which  have  been  successfully  acclimatised  on  some  British  estates,  where 
they  have  interbred  with  the  common  Pheasants,  could  long  be  barred.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  cannot  desire  that  so  successfully  introduced  a bird  as  the  Tittle  Owl  should  be  refused 
admittance  to  the  British  Birdbooks  of  the  future. 
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